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CHAPTER I. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 



Among the ancient historians a prnrtfce pre- 
vailed which may be dcscribetl thus: ^Vhencver 
they wrote the lives of nen, they explained, in 
hmhie, who those men wen. This is in all their 
works manifest. They may have been riirbt; 
Ihcy tpay have been wrong; h is not proposed to 
dive to any Rrcat depth with the view of discover- 
ing the absolute necessity for tiie pursuit of this 
coors^; it is tnfficient for the world to know 
ttuU ihej held such explanation to be essen- 



f rial to the perfect knowledge of the verv rrpri 

I whose chr»racl<TS they portrn'edjon'la? the imio- 

; tic3 is extrcmrly convenient, it niny not, ev»rt in 

I this R<rc, bo deemed incorrfcl — however adrnir- 

ublo ori^rinnlity njay in itself 1)^ — to fellow ineir 

example, by explainiiiir .'it once, who Sylvester 

Sound the Somnambulist Wiis. 

; Aasumintr, then, the correctness of the coursr 

, prescribed to be .ndmittei!, it now becomes propei 

' to state that Sylvester Sound wjjs the only son of 

' Horatio Sound, M. D. ; that the doctor's lady de- 

' parted this life very soon after Sylvester's birth t 

I that the doctor himself survived her seyerr I 

I years; that a circiUDStancc — of which the fWap 
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ticulars will be dwelt upon anon — not only canned silence to the grief whicn sprang from the lo» 



the loss of his practice, but eventually broke his 
heart; and that, up to the period of hisMeath, 
Sylvester, for a reason which the doctor himself 
never explained, was educated by him and lived 
constantly with him. 



CHAPTER n. 

INTRODUCES AUNT EI.EANOR, THE PASTOB, AND 
HIS PEACHES. 



Having — it is to be hoped satisfactorily 
plained who Sylvester was, it will now be quite 
right to proceed. 

And it will, in the first place, be necessary to 
state that Sylvester, at the period of the death of 
Dr. Sound, was in the seventeenth year of his 
age. 

He was tall and slightly made, and while his 
features were finely formed, his jet black hair, 
which hung in ringlets over his shoulders, con- 
trasted strongly with his countenance which was 
pale in the extreme, and of which the expression 
was that of repose. There was, indeed, the 
spirit of mischief lurking in his eye, but while 
he was awake that spirit was asleep ; it develop- 
ed itself only in his dreams. It was then that it 
prompted him to perpetrate all sorts of wild and 
extraordinary tricks ; it was then that it convert- 
ed^im from a calm, graceful, amiable youth, into 
a perfect little devil. 

This, to a certain extent, was known to the 
doctor ; hence it was that he was kept so con- 
stantly at home ; but it was not known to any 
other creature in existence ; it was not known 
even to Sylvester himself; he was perfectly un- 
conscious of being a somnambulist; he had not 
even the most remote suspicion of the fact ; nor 
had he, when awake, the slightest recollection of 
the dreams upon which he had acted. During 
sleep, indeed, his recollection of their nature was 
most perfect — he would, for example, frequently 
commence a letter one night and finish the next 
— ^but when awake, his memory, as far as those 
dreams were concerned, was in oblivion. 

Anxiously had the doctor watched him night 
after night. He had even allowed him to go 
from his chamber, but although he closely fol- 
lowed, he never checked him. He felt perfectly 
sure that the means which he had adopted in his 
own case — he having been himself a somnambu- 
list — ^would eventually cure his son ; and certain- 
ly, in the case of Sylvester, a cure might by those 
means have been effected, but just as a change 
became perceptible, the doctor unhappily died. 

During the week which had elapsed between 
the death of Dr. Sound and his funeral, Sylvester 
remained in the house; but the day following 
that on which the ceremony was performed, his 
Aunt Eleanor — a maiden lady of exemplary char- 
acter — took him to her cottage at Cotherstone 
Grange, about fifteen miles from the residence of 
her late brother, conceiving that an immediate 
change of scene might be highly beneficiat to his 
bealthy as he was then more than usually langaid, 
On their way to the Grange, Sylvester was si- 



they had sustained, she felt it to be her duty as 
p Ohristian to offer him all the consolation at he» 
command. And she did so; but without much 
apparent effect. She, moreover, with the view 
of diverting his thoughts, pointed out as they 
proceeded, every object which she held to be in 
the slightest degree remarkable, but nothing could 
rouse him from the revery in which he indulg- 
ed, until they approached the parsonage-house, 
which stood within three hundred yards of the 
cottage. Of this place Sylvester took especial 
notice ; and it was an exceedingly beautiful little 
place, in the centre of a most delightful garden, 
and surrounded by a wall, which appeared to be 
studded with nectarines and peaches. He even — 
albeit languidly — expressed his admiration of the 
fine appearance of this delicious fruit ; but it was 
soon lost to view, and he was silent again. 

Now, much has been written and said of old 
maids. They have been spoken of in terms of 
the deepest contempt ; painters have represented 



them with crabbed aspp'**?^ 
low complexions, '5- •■ . vji: •'.. 
fingers long, flesh. «. -. \c^ w 
have described tht-.i . h^n'-i 
arrogant, malicious, ur; '. ... 'U> . 
libellous painters aud a • > - • 
to contend that theso -n-. 
teristics of old maids .. Ti c i.r^: . . 
at once perfectly cl- ■ t li . • : ' i . ' 
studied the real fles": .^.i Ia*. -'i. 
merely conventional c : ■ : :» i- • : .' ' 
these libellers paint ai -> T 
them do justice to thos •• . - . • :. 
able (albeit, peculiar) : 
have studied the resp.' .. • •' 

suitors too deeply to be ^ > 
with none but those -^ •■ 

and whose affections we. •• ■,.^- 
allowed their judjfment t 'ii ' :^ 
who have imagined man' ' = > '■ 
have not found it so; v • • 

wish to make, in a world 
and who have had sufficie ' i' i 
miseries of a bad one ! Il ■ . •• v' 'V 
that 9. few of these honoral . ■ 
their contemptuous sobriq ■ 
honor ! — may be bony and >t 
idea of making unamiable ^.. • ■ 
is monstrous ! sufficiently m( ;".•■ 
dignation. Aunt Eleanor a 
she was no skeleton; nor w. •«• . 
toothless, nor wretched. €■• ..i 
fifirure approached en bon jh- ■[: 
white and sound, and her .-'.*» ' 
dear; she had, perhaps, afiii"-: 
ed, bust than any other lady ." 
was, moreover, just, benevo • . 
pure, while her heart was fi 
for she was in spirit wedded tt ■• r 
Nor was there in this loveJ ^■ 
the slightest thing indicative o: 
an old maid. Everything inde- 
elegant ; everything was arranjc 
exquisite taste; but there was .*' 
ness perceptible; nor must it bt. i 
moment that if the whole of her 
china and glass had been swe]'t 
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eat, and as of coone Aunt Eleanor ascribed this I board and broken to atomsi she ^ 
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a single tear. No; nothing but love and sym- 
pathy could wring a tear from her. 

For twenty years she had lived in that cottage, 
and although her pecuniar}' means were com- 
paratively large, her establishment was small, in- 
asmuch as it consisted only of a cook, a house- 
maid, and a gardener, who officiated also as 
groom. By her uniform kindness she had com- 
pletely won the hearts of these domestks ; they 
were strongly, deeply, attached to her, and hence, 
when they flew to the gate as the chaise drew 
np, they welcomed her home indeed. 

Knowing the time exactly at which her mis- 
tress would return, the cook had prepared a de- 
licious dinner, which as soon as Aunt Eleanor 
had changed her dress, was served up with char- 
acteristic elegance. 

And Sylvester, albeit calm and silent, did jus- 
tice to the viands prepared ; and Aunt Eleanor, in 
Older ta cheer him, insisted upon his taking two 
glasses of wine ! but finding after dinner that he 
still felt languid, she, conceiving that the excite- 
ment of the preceding day, and the journey that 
morning, had exhausted his spirits, prevailed upon 
him to retire to his chamber, and enjoined the 
servants not to disturb him. 

To his chamber Sylvester accordingly repaired, 
and having partially undressed himself, reposed 
oa the bed and went to sleep. He had not, 
however, slept ten minutes, when he began to 
itream of the nectarines and peaches he had seen 
en the wall of the parsonage garden, and being 
inspired to action by the dinner he had eaten, and 
tbe wine — ^the two glasses of wine — ^he had 
dnnk, he re-dressed himself, and left the cottage 
nnperceived. 

As he quietly walked toward the garden of the 
laraonage, none could have supposed that he was 
then fast asleep! his eyes were open, and he 
looked, not vacantly, nor with an intense stare, 
hat precisely as if he had been awake, at every 
olqect he passed. And thus he reached the gar- 
den wall, which he mounted with alacrity and 
ease^ and having cleared from a very convenient 
spot the broken bottles, which the reverend 
gentleman had most humanely caused to be stuck 
upon the wall — in reality with the view of phle- 
botomizing trespassers, but nominally in order to 
keep off the cats — he sat down and freely partook 
of the peaches, which really were very fine in- 
deed. And he enjoyed them much, and ate no 
inconsiderable quantity of them, for they were in 
his judgment delicious ; but just as he had eaten 
to satiety, the reverend gentleman, to whom the 
fruit legally belonged, espied him, and, having re- 
covered from the shock, which this proceeding, 
which he held to be one of the most barefaced 
aadacity — ^induced, rushed into the garden with 
all the velocity his shortness of breath, and 
portliness of person would permit, exclaiming, 
*« Jones ! Jones !** in tones of indignation — ^for he 
really was very indignant nt the time — ^and in an 
instant Jones, the gardener, appeared. 

*<Jon««," he continued, pointing fiercely to 
Svlvester; ^^thafs how the peaches go! that's 
the way!" 

Jones jiooked at Sylvester utterly astounded. 
Was it— could it be — possible? And that, too, 
before his very t^'es ! He was about to spring 
upon him with all the ferocity of a tiger; but 



Sylvester, having eaten all the peaches he couta 
eat, at that moment dropped from the waU, and 
disappeared. 

" He's off !" cried the pastor. ** Follow him, 
Jones ! but don't say a word ; he is clearly re- 
spectable. See where he goes, Jones, and then 
let me know." 

Jones rushed to the gate, and followed Sylves- 
ter's footsteps ; and when he saw him actually 
enter the cottage, he returned to the pastor and 
made the fact known. 

But then — what was to be done ? Aunt Elea- 
nor was a lady for whom the reverend gentleman 
entertained the highest respect I The question 
with him therefore was, whether he ought to 
wound her feelings by complaining of that which 
had occurred, or to take no further notice of the 
matter. He was soon, however, prompted to an- 
swer this question by the thought of his peaches. 
He could not in silence endure the loss of them. 
They were the finest in the county !— nay, in his 
judgment, Europe could not produce peaches at 
all comparable with them. He therefore resolved 
to proceed to the cottage, and to the cottage he 
did proceed, followed by the gentle Jones, who 
■ absolutely swelled with indignation. 
I As they passed through the gate, Aunt Elea- 
1 nor, who saw them, and who held the reverend 
: gentleman in very high esteem, rang the bell for 
I the servant to open the door, and then received 
^ him with all her characteristic cordiality and 
I grace, while the highly indignant Jones remained 
\ swelling at the door. 

I " My dear madam," said the pastor, as soon as 
he had recovered the power to speak, for the oc- 
currence had induced a dreadful state of excite- 
ment, which his sharp walk to the cottage had by 
no means subdued — « My dear madam, I regret 
— I exceedingly regret — that I should have to call 
on business of a nature so unpleasant ; but you 
have, I believe, a young gentleman here ?" 

" My nephew !" replied Aunt Eleanor. ** I 
brought him with me this morning ; and a sweet 
little feUow he is !" 

** I am sorrj'," returned the reverend gentle- 
man, " I am indeed very sorry, to be compeUed 
to say that he is unhappily addicted to practices 
which I will not exactly designate audacious — '* 
«ar!» 

<< But which are, in my judgment, highly izn- 
proper." 

" You amaze me !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor ; 
and really the amazement she expressed was very 
striking. "My nephew addicted to practices 
which you deem highly improper ! Why, he iir ' 
one of the mildest and most inofi'ensive little teA* 
lows that ever breathed ! He would not hurta 
worm!" v. ■,. 

"It may be true that he would not ha 
worm ; but I know him to be very fond of j 

C8.» 

" That is very possible ; and I submit very nat- 
ural. But may I be permitted to know what you 
mean ?*' 

" Why it is, my dear madam, with the greatest 
reluctance that I make a complaint of this nature 
to you ; but I think that it may be highly benefit 
cial to him, for we know that if our vices in fff^ 
be unchecked, they grow with our growthi' to*^ 
strengthen with our strength.'* 
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« Dear me !" cried Annt ricanor, " why — what 
on earth can have occurriHl /" 

"Sitting in my study, ten ininuies ago, I per- 
ceived through the window a youth upon tlie wail, 
freely helpini? hiniself to my peach<»s. Well ! as 
I of course disapproved vi' tliis piocecdini? — fur, 
had he asked me for the pcachtH ho phuuld have 
had them with pleasure — I went out, and culling 
Jones, my gardener, desired him to expostulate 
with the youth ; but the moment he appeared, 
the youth dropped from the wall, and Jones, who 
Ibliowed him, informs me that he saw him enter 
here." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. " My 
nephew is the only youth I have about the prem- 
ises !" 

"What is the age of your nephew, may I 
tsk?" 

" About seventeen." 

" Has he black hair, flowing freely over hw 
shoulders ?" 

"He has." 

" I am sorry, then, to say, my dear madam, 
that he is the youth who purloined my peaches." 

" But really — my dear sir .' — Oh ! it can not 
be ! The dear boy has been in bed and asleep for 
the last hour." 

"Is he asleep now?" inquired the reverend 
gentleman. 

Aunt Eleanor rang the bell, and when the ser- 
vant appeared, she desired her to go into Sylves- 
ter's room, and to ascertain whether he really 
was asleep or not. 

"This is strange," said Aunt Eleanor; "very 
strange, indeed !" And the pastor echoed this 
observation, by saying that it was strange, very 
strange, indeed. 

" Well, Mary ?" said Aunt Eleanor, when the 
servant reappeared. 

" Master Sylvester sleeps like a top, ma'am," 
promptly replied Mary. 

" I thought so !" observed Aunt Eleanor. " I 
knew that he would. Tl:e poor dear boy was 
exhausted." 

" Well, this is very extraordinary !" said the 
reverend gentleman, who couldn't tell at all what 
to make of it. " Really, I should very much, in- 
deed, like to see him." 

"For your satisfaction, he shall be at once 
awakened." 

" Oh dear me, no ! There is not the least ne- 
cessity for that." 

" Then will you do me the favor to walk up 
imd see him ?" 

" Why, if you particularly wish me to do so," 
replied the reverend gentleman, " I will." And 
he rose from his seat, and Aunt Eleanor rose too ; 
and Mary, who couldn't conceive what it meant, 
led the way up to Sylvester's room. 

" Poor boy !" said Aunt Eleanor. " There he 
is, and there he has been for the last hour." 

That he was there, tiien, appeared to the rev- 
erend gentleman to be abundantly clear ; but that 
there he had been for the last hour, was, in his 
calm judgment, apocryphal — very. He could not 
believe it. Why, it was the very face — the very 
hair ! It was moreover plain, that he was then 
sleeping soundly — the pastor had no doubt at all 
about that ; but, as be wished very much indeed 
to see mm awake, he dropped his stick— very ac- 



, cidentally, of course — and thus produced a noise 
which had the ett'ect desired. 
I "My dearest iK.y !" said Aunt Eleanor. «0h, 
I am wrry that we have disturbed you." 
j Sylvester sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes, 
and then looked at the reverend gentleman pre- 
cisely as if he wished to know who he was, and 
what he wanted. 

" Lie down, dear, again," said Aunt Eleinor, 
j soothinjjly. " You must be fatigued, dear; yon 
look very weary still." 

The reverend gentleman shook his head, and 
that, too, with jk) much significance, that any 
close observer might at once have perceived that 
Sylvester was, in his view, very artful. Aunt 
Eleanor, however, did not observe this. She feh 
that the "mistake" had been sufficiently seen, 
and therefore left the chamber, followed by her 
reverend friend. 

"Well !" said that gentleman, on hisreturnto 
the parlor — " Really ! Upon my word, he beais 
a very striking resemblance to the youth whom I 
saw upon my garden wall !" 

" Indeed ! Well, that is strange," returned 
Aunt Eleanor. " I know of no youth at all like 
him." 

" There must be one in the vicinity whom he 
very much resembles !" 

" How ver}' extraordinary ! Why, whom can 
it be ?" 

" Indeed, I know not," returned the reverend 
gentleman. "There appears to be some little 
mystery about it, which probably time will solve. 
I have only to say that I am sorry the affair hap- 
pened, and beg to apologize for the trouble I have 
given." 

At this moment Sylvester entered the room in 
the same dress ns that in which he appeared up- 
on the wall ; and no sooner had he entered, than 
the pastor — who now, of course, felt quite con- 
vinced of his being the delinquent — said, "Well, 
young gentleman, did you enjoy those peaches V 

Sylvester looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
and then observed, calmly, " What peaches do 
you allude to ? I do not ktu/w that I have tasted 
a peach this season !" 

The reverend gentleman hereupon regarded 
him with an expression of horror ! He felt it to 
be awful in the extreme, and shuddered at the 
thought that a falsehood so flagrant should pro- 
ceed from the lips of a sinner so young. Recov- 
ering himself, however, from the shock thus pro- 
duced, he — ^with an aspect of severity — said, 
" Pray, sir, have you ever heard or read of Ana- 
nias ?'" 

" I have, sir. But why put that question to 
me?** 

"Because you have said distinctly that yott 
have not, to your knowledge, tasted a peach 4hi8 
season ; whereas, within the last half hour I saw 
you upon my garden wall, eating my peaches to 
absolute satiety !" 

" Let me assure you, sir," returned Sylvester, 
firmly, " that you are mistaken. I feel that I am 
utterly incapable of such bad conduct." 

The calmness, the firmness, the apparent troths 
fulness with which this assurance was given, had 
a manifest tendency to shake the reverend gen- 
tleman's conviction. And yet — toas it possible 
that he could be mistaken? There stood tho 
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Tery youth ; or, if he were not the very youth, 
how strong was the resemblance ! ^e had preach- 
ed the fallibility of the flesh : he felt that he him- 
lelf was not, in a general sense, infallible ; but 
then, in this particular — and yet the very pres- 
ence—the very look — the very tones of the youth 
who stood before him, were indicative of inno- 
cence. He had never before felt so perfectly 
jnualed ; still he did say, eventually, << iVelly my 
dear madam, I suppose that I must be mistaken ; 
Int really — perhaps, however, you will allow me 
to caU in my gardener ?" 

« Oh, my dear sir,*' said Aunt Eleanor, <* do so 
It once, by all means I'' And Jones was accord- 
ingly summoned. 

^ Do you know this young gentleman, Jones ?" 
mid the pastor. 

** Know him, sir i" replied Jones, utterly as- 
tonished at the question being asked ; <<I should 
know him from a million !" 

** But are you sure, Jones, that this is the iden- 
tical youth whom we saw on the wall just now ?" 
"Sure !" echoed Jones, who really felt the idea 
of his futf being sure to be perfectly ridiculous — 
** Of course, sir, I'm sure." 

**Man!" said Aunt Eleanor, "adhere to the 
truth." 

** Oh ! that's tnie enough, ma'am. I'd swear 
it!" 

"Swcwrit!" 

** I know him by the cut of his clothes." 
•* Although, Jones, that is strong collateral ev- 
idence," observed the reverend gentleman, pro- 
foundly, "I do not hold it to be conclusive. 
There may be other garments of the same de- 
Kription. / look at the countenance : man may 
eopy the works of man, but Nature never copies 
hoself. Among the myriads <if human beings 
m existence, there are not even two individuals 
to be found with features precisely alike, albeit 
there may be, as in this case, a striking resem- 
Uance. Nor is this amazing peculiarity con- 
fined exclusively to the human species. The 
flocks that range the verdant fields, the beasts 
iriiich prowl in the frightful jungle, the fish that 
inhabit the boundless sea, and the birds which 
float Id the balmy air — nay, even the very vermin 
which tunnel the earth—have aU the same won- 
derful indiWduallty. Still, as one sheep may be 
■itstaken for another, 'by those who know not the 
pecnliar expression of that sheep, so may one 
jouth be mistaken for' another, as we have, in 
ehis case, periiaps, sufficiently proved." 

All that Jones understood of this he apprecia- 
ted, but half of that which reached his under- 
standing was not much. He had no notion at 
all, however, of giving the thing up in this way, 
and therefore he said, with much point — " But 
does the yowig gentleman himself mean to say it 
aint him I'* 

«* I mean to say,** returned Sylvester, calmly, 
« tKat I have been fast asleep for the last hour." 
«« Wen, send I may live !*' exclaimed Jones. 
« Hush I hush I" cried the reverend gentle- 
Vian. 

« Well, bnt in all my creepings up /" resumed 
I— ^' Here! take me afore a justice. Fll 
it it*8 him, afore any judge or jury in na- 
Bnt,'' he added, turning to Sylvester, "do 
lan tolook me in thefhee, and tell me that 



it wami you as was upon our wall a pegging 
away at them peaches there ?— only say ?" 

"I hope, my dear aunt," observed SylvestCTi 
with unaffected mildness, « that yon do not be- 
lieve I could have been guilty of such an act I** 

" No, my dear, certainly not." 

" Sir," added ^Ivester, addressing the reverend 
gentleman, " I should be utterly ashamed oi my- 
self if even I felt that I couU." 

The pastor, notwithstanding the resemblance 
was still in his judgment amazing, was now in- 
spired by Sylvestei''s tranquil bearing, with the 
conviction that he must be mistaken, and tried to 
inoculate Jones with the same conviction ; hat 
Jones would not have it He knew what he 
knew ! — he knew that the youth who stood b&* 
fore him, and the youth who was on the walL 
were one and the same youth ! and said so ! and 
stuck to it firmly! — indeed so firmly that the 
reverend gentleman at length desired him to leave 
the room. 

Now it happened that Judkins, Aunt Eleanor^ 
gardener — who, conceiving that Jones had conse 
there with a view to supplant him, had kept an 
exceedingly sharp look out — ^was at hand ; and it 
also happened that Judkins had a great contempt 
for Jones, seeing that Jones, at the last horticiU^ 
tural meeting of the county, had gained the first 
prize for carrots; while Jones had as great a 
contempt for Judkins, seeing that Judkins had 
gained the first prize for onions, whereas Jones 
knev) that his onions were superior to those which 
Judkins had produced, while, in Judkin's judg« 
ment, his carrots were finer than any whi^ 
Jones had the nous to raise. Their hatred ol 
each other was therefore rooted; and, as Jud- 
kins had heard the substance of all that had 
been said about the peaches, he taunted Jones 
severely on his being desired to leave the room | 
and as Jones most vehemently retorted and main^ 
tained still that Sylvester was the youth by whom 
his master's peaches had been stolen, Judkins 
said something very severe about Jones's carrots^ 
and invited him to the meadow, with the view of 
deciding whether Sylvester was the youth in 
question or not. At this Jones was nothing 
daunted ; he accepted the challenge ; and when 
Judkins had called a mutual fhend from the road 
for the purpose of seeing fair-play, they repaired 
to the meadow with bosoms fraught with disgust* 

There have always been, even from the most 
remote period of which history takes cc^izance, 
advocates for that grand social scheme which 
comprehends trial by battle. Some have chosen 
clubs for these trials, some axes, some daggen, 
some spears, while others have preferred rifls^ 
pistols, and swords; but a far more civilised 
mode of deciding' thus the merits of a case in 
dispute is, unquestionably, that which was in 
this particular instance adopted by Judkins and 
Jones. 

Certainly, the practice of doing battle with the 
fists was the first step to civilization. When 
men began to substhute the weapons with which 
nature had provided them for battle-axes, tonuu 
hawks, and knives, society inade a most import- 
ant stride toward perfection. As civilization 
progresses, men will substitute the use of the 
tongue for that of the fist; when that has been 
sufficiently practised, the use of the brow will 
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Botldiig at aU about them — and moreovcfr didn't 
want to know — she not only pnt this question 
to Maiy, bat annonnced it as being her un- 
bought opinion that the girl really was dead I 
—she slept so soundly and snored so well. 

"Maiy!" continued cook, as the noise in- 
creased, " Mary !" — here she shook and pinched 
her angrily^'' the girl rmut be dead. Mary ! 
Mary!" 

" It isn't six yet I" yawned Mary. 

" Six ! — ^listen ! — ^hush ! — do you hear t" 

" What's the matter?" said Mary. 

"Hark!" 

"Oh,ifsthecat." 

"It's no cat, Mary! Hark! There it is 
igBin!" 

At this awful moment, they both heard foot- 
iteps — ^they heard them distinctly I — and every 
step seemed to press upon their hearts. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mary, what is to become 
of us I" 

" Hush !" cried cook ; " Hush ! hush I" 

The footsteps approached ! they came grad- 
ually nearer, and still more near I and cook and 
Mary hugged each other closely, with a view 
to mutu^ protection. At length the footsteps 
reached the door, and cook's heart sank withm 
her. 

"D-d-d-on't be frightened, Mary!" she ex- 
claimed ! " D-d-dWt be frightened ! Oh ! if 
we should both be ruined !" 

" Shall we scream ?" said Mary. 

" Hark ! cried cook, as the footsteps receded ; 
"Hark, they are going down stauB — do you 
hear them t" 

"I d-d-d-do," replied Mary. "Oh, how 
dd^lreadful!" 

The soimd of the footsteps grew^ more and 
nune faint, until they were heard in the pas- 
sage below, when the noise increased! — ^the 
T«T chairs seemed to move ! then bolts were 
withdrawn, and at length a door closed, when 
aU was still as death again. 

*' They're ^ne !" said cook, who, while in- 
taoselj ustenmg to these dreadfrd sounds, had 
perspued with so much freedom, that the sheets 
were quite wet. "Thank heaven! they are 
gone." 

"Are you sure of it?" cried Maiy, trembling 
fiightfhlly — " quite sure !" 

" Quite," replied cook, " I heard the door 
dose." 

No sooner had Mary been assured of this 
&ct, than she uttered a series of the most fear- 
fid screams that ever proceeded from a human 
tiiroat — " Murder!" she continued, intones the 
most piercing—" Murder ! — thieves !— fire ! — 
ma-der .'" 

"Mary — Mary !" exclaimed cook; "hark!" 

The bell rang with violence. Their mistress 
had been alarmed. But then what was to be 
done? 

" Answer the bell, Mary," said cook ; " go, 
and answer the beU." 

" Me answer the bell !" cried Mary. " Me ! 
I couldn't do it — ^no, not if ^ou'd ^ve me the 
world ! Why they may be m missis's room — 
who knows ! they may be a-murdering of her 
aow ! Oh, isn't it horrid ?" 

The bell still violently rang, but neither cook 
Bor Mary could stir. To protect their mistress 



they would at any other time have done much, 
but then — with their imagination teemii^ with 
murder— ^ey could not answer that befi. 

They now heard footsteps again in the pas- 
sage ; and as the very next moment, to their 
utter horror, they heard a loud knocking at 
their door, they would, if they could, have sunk 
into the earth. They were speechless with 
terror — they ceased to breathe, and felt that all 
was lost. • 

From this frightful state of suspeni* they 
were, however, soon relieved, for their mis- 
tress, having opened her chamber door to ascer- 
tain what bad caused those dreadful screams^ 
was immediately answered by Judkins. They 
knew his voice, and coukl have blessed him* 
Harsh as it was — for Judkins had not a soft 
voice— celestial music could not then, in their 
ears, have sounded more sweetiy. 

"Why, what on earth eon be the matter?" 
enquired Aunt Eleanor. " What can it be ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am, I'm sure," replied 
Judkins, "there's suffin wrong, somewhere; 
somebody shruck dreadful." 

" The shrieking wa$ dreadful indeed ; it must 
have been Mary." 

" I've knocked at the door, but they seem 
dead asleep." 

" Ohy Judkins !" cried cook. " Oh, wait but 
a moment— Oh, we're not asleep !" and she put 
on her petticoat hastily, while Mary threw her's 
round ner shoulders, and then struck a light. 
" Oh ! ma'am," continued cook, as she opened 
the door, " there's been thieves in the house— 
a whole gang of 'em ! Oh, we're so frightened I 
I really mought that murdered we all should 
have been." 

"You've been dreaming," said Judkins; 
" that's my notion. There's been no thieves 
here. Was that you tiiat shruck ?" 

" Oh, no, that was Mary. She knows aa 
weU as me, there was five or six of 'em at least !" 

" That there was," said Mary ; " and muiv 
dered we mtut have been, if I hadn't screamed." 

" It's my belief you dreamt it," said Judkins ; 
" /didn't hear any noise." 

" Nor did I," interposed Aunt Eleanor. " But 
let us go dovim, and see if the things are dii»- 
turbed." 

Down stairs they accordingly went : — ^Judkina 
boldly leading the way with a candle and a 
poker ; but it was at a glance j^ain that no 
thieves had been there. The rooms were pre- 
cisely as they had left them : there was not a 
thing out of its place. The.china was safe , the 
plate was secure ; the fsaoX door was &st — ^in 
short, everything speared so exactly as it 
should be, that Aunt Eleanor freely subscribed 
to the opinion that the whole affair had originai- 
ted in a dream. 

" There, eo to bed again, you silly people,*' 
she observed ; " go to bed, and don't sleep on 
your backs. I am glad that that dear boy has 
not been disturbed. There, go to bed both of 
you, and, for heaven's sake, let us have no more 
screaming." 

"WeU, but I'm sure, ma'am." said Maiy, 
"oh! if I didn't " 

" There, don't say another word about it."— 
Good night." 

As they separated, cook looked at Jodkina 
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wkh great significance, and Jodkins — ^who 
didn't at all approve of having his rest broken 
thas — ^looked with equal significance at her; 
bat he passed her in silence: nor did she even 
bid him good ni^ht. On returning to her room, 
however, she said, in strict confidence to Mary, 
^ Now 111 tell you what it is : you. know, it^s all 
perfect nonsense about our dreaming-— that's of 
coarse stuff: I know I heard footsteps, and so 
did you, and so there can be no mistake about 
tiiat. Now, m tell you what, Mary, between 
^ you and me, it's my belief, that the footsteps we 
beard were those of no otiier man in the world 
than Judkins ! I'm sure of it, Mary : and I'm 
not often wrong. Now, what right had he there, 
I ask? What was he doing f Depend upon 
it, Mary, he was after no good !" 

Certainly Judkins, who slept over the kitch- 
en, and who had a private staircase to his room, 
had no right, unless smnmoned, to be in any 
other part of the premises at midnight; and, as 
he was the very person who had suggested that 
they had been dreaming, it unquestionably did 
in cook's judgment seem strange ; but just as 
she was aoout to take a somewhat more com- 
prehensive view of the private character of Jud- 
kins, she went to the vrindow, and through it 
beheld a white figure mounted upon a white 
horse, leaping the nedses and dashmg through 
the meadows as if he had been following the 
hounds in full cry. 

" Mary ! Heaven preserve us !" she exclaim- 
ed. "What is this?" 

Mary rushed to the window, and in an instant 
xjried— "Oh! it's a ghost I" 

"Nonsense! — ghosts don't ride on horse- 
back!" 

" Oh ! but they do though, sometimes." 

" It's no shost, I tell you ; — that there is a 
• thief, and mat thief is your sweetheart, the 
miller." 

" I tell you it's not then !" cried Mary, indig- 
nantly. " He a thief, indeed ! Well, I'm sure. " 

" I know him by the way in which he rides, 
and I never did think he was better than he 
should be. Depend upon it, Mary, he's been in 
the house, and when we frightened him away, 
he stole the horse out of the stable, for I'll take 
my«oath that's Snorter — ^look !" 

Away the white figure flew over the fielda, 
and then made a circuit, and then crossed the 
road, when, as the moon shone full upon him, 
and he could with the utmost distinctness be 
seen, they made up their minds at once to point 
him out to Judkins, and with that view went 
to his door and knocked. 

" Who^t there?" cried Judkins, somewhat 
startled, for he had just got into his second 
sleep. 

"Me!" replied cook; "it's only me, Jud- 
kins!" 

" Well, what do you want?" 

" I was riffht after all. Do come to the door." 

« Not a bit of it !— not if I know it. Go to 
bed, and don't bother." 

t.** I tell you there's a thief about the premises." 

" I know there's a fool about the premises," 

** I've seen him !" returned cook. " He's just 
stolen Snorter! 

"I wish you vvere a Snorter vrith all my 
■ool!' said JadkinSy on getting out of bed.— 



"Wen," he 'Continued, while patting <m his 
smalls, " this is a very pretty game, I think ! — 
there's certainly nothing like a change! and 
such a change as this is, I must say, a treat!— 
Now then," he added, on opening the dooi; 
" what fresh maggot's this you've got into you2 
head?" 

" It's no maggot, Judkins," said cook ; " it's 
a fact Look through the vrindow, and ther^ 
you'll see Snorter a galloping off with a man on 
his back." 

Judkins went to the window and looked, but 
as he could see nothing at all of the kind, he 
said pointedly — " What do you mean T Are 
you taken so often ?" 

" I don't care," said cook, when, on looking 
herself, she found that the figure had vanished. 
" I know there was some man on Snorter. Am 
I not to believe my own eyes ? Mary saw it 
as well." 

" Oh, you saw. it, too /" said Judkins, " did 
you ? Well, what was it like ?" 

" It was for all the world like a ghost!" re- 
plied Mary. 

" It toat a ghost," said Judkins, ironically ; 
' ' and nothing out a ghost. What sort oia swell 
waa he, Mary ?" 

"He was dressed all in white!" replied Maiy. 
" There was not a bit ofblackatall about him." 

" Then of course he was a ghost. He mnet 
have been a ^host. And dicm't he spit fire, 
Mary? — and didn't his horse breathe blue flame? 
— and didn't his eye-balls roll about? — and 
wasn't he in a white cloud ?" 

" I'll tell you what it is," said cook, " I don't 
care a bit about what you say ; I know what I 
know ; and I tell you again, I saw a man riding 
away upon Snorter. Do you go down to the 
stable and look : if you find Snorter there, then 
I've done. Justput onyour coat, and go down." 

" Why, what do you take me for?" said Jud- 
kins. " Who do you think you're a playing up- 
on ? You call this a frolic, I s'pose ? You've 
begun a nice game, I know ; but you don't 
play it out upon me. Oo to bed; and let's 
have no more of your nonsense. If you come 
here again, I'U csdl missis ; she'll very soon put 
you to rights. You take me, I s'pose, for a fool, 
don't you? Be off !" 

Cook, perceiving that Judkins was highly in- 
dignant, muttered something severe, ana retir- 
ed ; and when she had had a few warm words 
with Mary, who felt extremely wroth at its be- 
ing supposed that the miller was not all her 
fancy had. painted, they both went to sleep, and 
slept well. 

But Judkins for a long time could not go to 
sleep : his indignation at the thought of beingr 
considered a fool, was so excessive. And, of 
all ideas of an unpleasing character, there is 
probably not one so sailing to a man as that of 
his being cousiderea to be a fool. He may 
think Uke a fool, he may speak like a fool, he 
may be conscious of having acted in a very 
fooush manner, he may even, confidentially, 
call himself a fool ; but no man thinks that he 
is a fool in the abstract, nor can any rum bear 
to be thought a fool. Aiid this is a \-. se p' ■ >*■ ^^ 
eion of Nature. — A wise provision of N fiturt — 
Well, it is an absurd conventional tc p : 
much, as all Nature's provisions are wibc , — I, 
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therefore, perhaps, it had better be put thus : — 
It is one of the provisions of Nature, and its ad- 
mirable character is manifest in this; that if 
fools knew they were fools, their value in their 
own estimation would be small, and all fools 
would be consequently wretched; while the 
fact of its coming to their knowledge that they 
are by others supposed to be fools, prompts 
them to endeavor, at least, to act thenceforth 
wiseljr. 

This, prima facie f may appear to be very se- 
vere upon Judkins ; but it is in reality not so, 
seeing that he was no fool, and that no one ever 
supposed him to be anything like a fbol. He 
was kept awake so long by the idea of its beins 
imagined that he was a fool. But when he haa 
sufficiently reflected upon the matter, that is, 
when he had proven himself to himself, beyond 
all dispute on the part of himself, to be no fool, 
he went to sleep, and slept until six in the morn- 
ing. 

Being, however, anxious to prove to cook, 
that he would have been a fool had he allowed 
himself to act on her suggestion, he no sooner 
rose thanhe went to the stable, which he found, 
to all appearance, externally, just as he had left 
it. The door was locked ; ^e key was still 
in the secret place above the door, and the way 
in which it turned when applied to the lock, 
convinced him fully that the lock had not been 
forced. But the moment he entered, he saw 
at a single glance, that something was wrong. 
There stood the pony, and there stood Snorter ; 
but Snorter was saddled, and not only saddled, 
but literally covered with steaming foam ! 

Judkins stood for a moment, looking at the 
animal with an expression of amazement the 
most intense, and having thus viewed him from 
head to tail, he asked himself the following 
questions : — First: Where could the horse have 
been ? Secondly : Who could have taken him 
out? Thirdly: What, under the circumstances, 
was he to ao? The two first questions he 
couldn't at all answer ; he knew only this: 
that the horse had been out, and that he who 
had taken him out was no stranger : he there- 
fore passed them to be considered anon, con- 
ceiving that the question which demanded his 
immeaiate consideration was the third : What, 
under the circumstances, was he to do ? 

Should he go in and explain how matters 
stood in the stable ? Would it be wise to do 
sot He thought not. When he had dwelt 
upon the triumphant position in which cook 
would be thereby placed, he could not think 
tiiat the pursuit of such a course would be at all 
indicative of wisdom. Well then ; should he 
set to work and clean the horse at once, and 
say nothing whatever about it 1 This question 
was the eerm of deep thought. It was, howe- 
ver, pertectly clear, that Snorter in any case 
must be rubbed down ; and, as Judkins felt 
that while rubbing him down he should have 
sufficient time to arrive at some decision, he 
pulled off his jacket, and went to work at once. 

Now while thus intently engaged, and hiss- 
ing away like an angry serpent, cook glided 
past the stable door. She had come out ex- 
pressly with the view of breaking loose in the 
event of Snorter having been stolen : it was her 
immovably-fixed determinatkm to open in that 



event her whole mind to Judkins, and, there- 
fore, it is not irrational to suppose that, had ma^ 
ters stoodasshe expected they would stand, and 
as indeed she really wished them to stand, she 
would have wiJked into him warmly ; but as 
she saw the horse in reality there, and there- 
fore felt that she must have been mistaken, in 
so far as the identity of the animal was concern- 
ed, she deemed it prudent to hold her peace, 
and silently worked her way back. 

During die performance of this extraordinary 
feat, Mary, while assisting her mistress to dress, 
explained minutely to her all that had occurred 
— enlarging of course upon every point, and 
swelling each into all possible importance. 

At first, Aunt Eleanor appeared to regard the 
whole affair as an excellent jest, and she really 
did enjoy the relation of the circumstances 
highly ; but when Mary, with great force aiid 
natural feeling, stated that the miller was sus- 
pected of having taken the horse from the star 
ble, her mistress — ^knowing the attachment 
which existed between him and Mary — felt 
herself bound to enquire into the matter, vdth 
the view of either clearing his character if in- 
nocent, or, in the event of his being guilty, of 
breaking off the match. 

She, accordingly, on descending to the Ijreak- 
fast-room, at once summoned Judkins and cook, 
and as cook was the first to attend that sum- 
mons, she at once told her tale, and made one 
deep mystery of it. Judkins, however, was 
not lon^ after her, and as he had decided upon 
sacrificing all private feeling upon the altar of 
duty, he came prepared to state the whole 
case. 

" Judkins," said Aunt Eleanor, as he entered, 
" how does the horse look this morning ?" 

" Why, he's pretty well, considering, ma'am,*' 
replied Judkins. 

" Pretty well, considering — considering 
what!" 

** Why, ma'am, considering that in aU his bom 
days he never had such a sweating as, somehow 
or other, he has had since I locked him up last 
night. 

" Oh, then," said cook, who felt greatly reliev- 
ed, and who turned upon Judkins— ana he fol- 
ly expected it — as if she had made up her mind 
to have at him, " it wasnU Snorter — it couldnH 
be Snorter — I was having a g€mu with you, 
was I — it was one of my maggots^— you'll call 
missis, won't you — ^it was only a frobc of mine 
— ^you are right and I'm wrong, of course I— 
Now I'll tell you what it is—" 

" Presently, cook," interposed Aunt Eleanor, 
" have patience. We will near you presently. 
What do you mean by the sweating, Judkins V* 

" Why, ma'am when I went into the stable 
this morning, I found the horse saddled and in 
a muck of sweat. Whoever could have got him 
out, / can't think / It must have been some 
one who knows the premises, for the door was 
locked, and the key was in its ri^t place,^over 
the door." *^ 

" Of course," exclaimed cook, " and thd^ft> 
ler knew well where to find it." 

"Cook," said Aunt Eleanoxv " how do yon 
know that?" 

** Why, ma'am, he's always after Mor}* and 
of course she tells him all she knows." 
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" I know, cook, that you are jealous," said 
Aunt Eleanor, "but in order that the y^oung 
man may have an opportunity of vindicatmg his 
character, I will send for mm at once. You 
know him, Judkins ? — go, and without mention- 
ing a syllable to him on the subject, teU him 
that I should be glad to speak to him for a mo- 
ment." 

Judkins, casting a look of contempt at cook, 
then left the room, and, as Sylvester immedi- 
ately afterwards came in to breakfast, the whole 
affair was ftiUy explained to him by his aunt, 
who expressed herself highly delighted at the 
fact of ms not having been disturbed. 

And Sylvester — ^who looked very languid 
and felt very sore — expressed his amazement 
at the circumstances related, and the interest 
which that relation excited v^ras, in reality, deep 
ui the extreme. 
. f^" What could have been the man's object?" 
said he , ** he had clearly no intention to steal 
the horse, seeing that he Drought him back, and 
locked the stable door. It appears to me to be 
BO unaccountable ! — I can't understand it at all !" 

" It is strange — very strange," said Aunt Elea- 
nor. " But come, my dear, let us have break- 
fiist. Cook," she added, " send in that 
tongue." 

Cook left the room and repaired to the pan- 
try ; but the state of things there was so start- 
ling, that she almost immediately returned, ex- 
claiming, "Now, ma'am, I know there's been 
thieves m the house ! No ton^e, no pastry, no 
sausage-rolls : not a single bit of any blessed 
thing can I find ! Everything's gone ! There 
must have been half-a-dozen of them at least!" 

" Well, this," said Aimt Eleanor, " is indeed 
extraordinary !" 

" And what gormandizers, too, they must 
have been!" resumed cook, " there was half a 
tDUjgue, four sausage-rolls, six apple-puffs, three 
or feur tarts — three jam-tarts, you know, ma'am 
— I know there were three— in short, they've 
eaten every individual thing !" 

" This is very mysterious !" observed Aunt 
Eleanor, calmly, " we shall probably understand 
it better by-and-bye. You must now do the 
best you can, my dear, vdth ham and eggs." 

" Do not have anything cooked for me," said 
Sylvester, " indeed, I've no appetite at all !" 

Nor had he ! The ham and eggs were order- 
ed by his aunt, notwithstanding; but, when 
they were brought, he could not touch either. 
Nor could he in any way account for this. He 
usuallv ate a good breakfast! — ^but he really 
then felt himself full to repletion. Aunt Elea- 
nor herself became very much alarmed ! What 
on earth could be the cause of it ? She couldn't 
imagine. She felt quite ture that he was sick- 
ening for something, and was just turning over 
in her mind the expediency of sending at once 
for her physician, when Judkins returned from 
the mill. 

On entering the room, he was eagerly follow- 
e(^v Mary and cook, who were both extreme- 
ly wixious to hear the result ; and, when it was 
announced that the miUer had started the pre- 
ceding day to attend a, distant market, and 
would not return until the morrow, Mary's ex- 
.pression of joy contrasted strongly with that of 
duappointment, wht^k^^lftently marked the fat 



features of cook, who sufficiently proved that 
there are feelinffs of jealousy which do noi 
spring from pure love. Forexample : she didn't 
love the miller: still she thought that, instead 
of proposing to Mary, he should have proposed 
to ner. She, with characteristic candor, ad- 
mitted it to be true that she was a trifle older 
— say twenty years or «o— but then she was, 
in her judgment, a much finer woman ! — a far 
more experienced — a larger-boned person!^ 
She could not imagine how any man, having 
his eyes about him, could prefer such a skit of 
a tfiing as Mary to her. But so it was. Cook 
felt it to be so acutely, and thence she did hope 
that it would have been proved that the miller 
had taken Snorter out of the stable ; but as it 
was then to all abundantly clear, that he could 
not by any {possibility have been the man, the 
question which naturally suggested itself, was 
— " Whom could it have been ?" That was the 
question ! And an interesting question it was. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHURCHTARD. 

As the world has ever been governed by 
mysteries — ^by mysteries amazed — ^by myste- 
ries amused — ^by mysteries excited, subdued, 
and kept in awe — lie, who could be, by his 
hopes of immortality, prompted to grapple 
with, to open, and to spread completely out, 
the philosophy of mystery, would be, beyond 
all dispute, hailed by the mysterious as a great 
benefactor to his species. It wouldn't, now^- 
ever, do here: there isn't room for it: and 
even if there were, such a profound interfer- 
ence with the progress of this history wouldn't 
be exactly correct ; but that a mystery is an af- 
fair which doth exercise over the human mind 
an immense amount of influence is manifest in 
this, that upon the mysterious piece of business 
in question. Aunt Eleanor, during the whole 
morning dwelt. 

She couldiCt make it out ! — and in the fact of 
its being apparently impossible to be made out, 
consists the chief beauty of a mystery : — she 
sent for her reverend friend, but he could throw 
no light at all upon the subject; feeling, how- 
ever, bound to do something, he very oenevo- 
lently proffered his advice. 

" With respect," said he, " to the horse af- 
fair, I have nothing whatever to say, bein^ ut- 
terly unable to conjecture vdth justice either 
how it occurred, or who could have been the 
man, but, as far as the pastry matter is con- 
cerned, I have a few words of advice to offer. 
The same thing occurred to me some years 
ago, when I kept an academy near Chat Moss. 
I was constantly losing my pastry. Night af- 
ter niffht it went with all the reg[ularity im- 
aginable. I couldn't teU how, but it went. I 
used even to lock the pantry-door and keep the 
key in my chamber: still it continued to go. 
Well, at length resolved to discover, if possible, 
the cause of all this, I, one evening, introduced 
a little gentle jalap, and patiently waited the 
result, which was this, that in the morning 
there was not a single youth in the establis£ 
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ment perfectly free from qualme! I then at 
once saw how the matter stood, of coarse ! and 
although I took no apparent notice of the cir- 
cumstance, my pastry was thenceforward safe. 
They wouldn't eat it, even when placed before 
them ! — I couldn't persuade them to touch it ! 
I therefore advise you, my dear madam, 
strongly to adopt the same course. It is cer- 
tBun to cure them ! I know — I have proved it 
to be a specific !" 

Aunt Eleanor smiled : she moreover blushed : 
and, in order to hide that blush, she went to 
the sideboard, and having ^ot out a decanter 
of sherry, placed it befiire hun with a glass and 
some cake. The very sight of the wine — of 
which he was fond— made the reverend gentle- 
man eloquent ; but the moment he had tasted 
it. down went the glass, and he made up one 
of the most extraordinary faces ever beheld ! — 
he screwed up his nose, and compressed his 
lips, and while drawing the comers right down 
lo his chin, looked precisely as if he had been 
caking something filthy. 

" Good gracious," exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, 
laughing ; for really the pastor's face was irre- 
sistibly droll — " what on earth is the matter?" 

The reverend gentleman shuddered aSd 
grunted, and shook his head, and pointed to 
the glass on the table, with the view of intimat- 
mg his strong disapprobation of the wine. 

" Do you not like the flavour of it ?" 

" No-o-o o !" replied the reverend gentleman, 
shuddering, with even more violence than be- 
fore. " It's phy-z-z-zic I" 

" Dear me !" said Aunt Eleanor, " why it 
came out of the very same bin as the last !" 

The reverend gentleman did not care much 
about what particular bin it came out of — all he 
cared about was its peculiar flavour — which 
flavour really was, in Ids judgment, bad. 

"Some trick has been played with that 
wine," he observed, as soon as he was able to 
unscrew his mouth, "depend upon it some 
trick has been played." 

" Impossible, my dear sir .'" exclaimed Aunt 
Eleanor, rising for a glass, with the view of 
tasting it herself. " Why, what !" she added, 
on putting her lips to it — " what, in the name 
of goodness, can it be ?" 

" Filthy, isn't it?" observed the pastor. 

"Filthy!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, and 
burst at once into a merry peal of laughter. 
'* Excuse me," she added, as soon as she could; 
" pray excuse me : I know that I am very, very 
rude, but you really do make such a funny 
face!" 

Well, that, in the reverend gentleman's view 
was rich. He would, at that particular mo- 
ment, have felt a great pleasure in beins in- 
formed what man, possessing any thing like a 
palate, could swallow — as he had swallowed— 
naif a glass, or more, of that stuff*, without mak- 
ing up a face, which might be denominated 
fiurly ninny. 

" Well," said Aunt Eleanor, who had been 
highly amused, and who then rang the beU, 
*we must rectify this." 

" You will never be able to rectify that !" 
Mid the reverend gentleman ; " that's past all 
VBetification." 

Amt Eleanor— albeit, not much in tho habit 



of laughing — ^laughed heartily again : and when 
Mary appeared, she gave her the key of the cel- 
lar with the most tranquil face she could as- 
sume, and directed her to bring up a bottle of 
sherry. 

The pastor looked at Mary, with an expres- 
sion which seemed to indicate that he strongly 
suspected that she had been at that decanter. 
Mary, however, took no notice of this : she r^* 
ceived her instructions, and then left the room. 

"It's really very unfortunate," said Aunt 
Eleanor, " that vou should have tasted the very 
first glass out of that particular bottle !" 

" My dear madam," returned the pastor, 

depend upon this that I have not had the first 



" It was decanted yesterday : it has not since 
been touched." 

" To your knowledge, it may not have been; 
but it strikes me forcibly that some one has 
been at it, substituting vinegar, or something 
of that sort, for three or four glasses of wine." 

" Oh ! I should say," rejoined Aunt Eleanor, 
" that there was something in the bottle before 
the wine was put in." 

The reverend gentleman, however, still ad- 
hered strictly to ms original opinion, which the 
wine in the fi^sh bottle tended to confirm. 
That was something like wine ! and he said so : 
he, moreover, drank half a pint of it, in order to 
take die taste of the other out of his mouth ; and 
whei; this had been effectually accomplished, 
he briefly reverted to his gentle specific, and 
then, wim many expressions of high oonsidera 
tion, took his leave. 

Sylvester, during the whole of this time, was 
sleeping soundly on the sofa. He had been 
prevailed upon by his aunt to lie down imme- 
diately after he had made that apology for a 
breakfast ; and, as, when he rose, wmch was 
not until just before dinner, he ate heartily 
again, all hia fond aunt's apprehensions van- 
ished. 

He still, however, looked very la£iguid and 
pale ; and, in order to raise his spirits, she re* 
lated what had occurred to her reverend fiiend, 
and then dwelt more at large upon the myste- 
ries which characterised the preceding m^ht; 
and after having indulged in a variety of conjec- 
tures, of which 3ie m^ority were very ingenious, 
she ordered the chaise, took him out for a drive, 
and then made every effort that affection could 
suggest, to amuse and to cheer him in the even* 
ing. 

About nine o'clock, however, feeling very 
much fatigued, he retired to rest. Aunt Elean 
or in general went to bed at ten, and so did the 
servants, usually ; but on this partictdar occa^ 
sion, cook and Mary — ^peace between them and 
Judkins not having been ]proclaimed — sat alone 
till past eleven, over a bright kitchen fire, con- 
versing on the subject of recent events, and re- 
lating a variety of ^host stories to each other in 
justification of their respective views. These 
stories, which are always of a deeply interest- 
ing character, made them shudder; and, ai 
some of them were indeed awful, they werein- 
pired with so much dread, that they both felt 
extremely unwiUing to move. They had, #kore- 
over, been so intent upon these tales of the ima- 
gination, that the candle bomed down to the 
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Bocket unperceived ; for while cook, who re- 
tained the poker in her hand, kept on stirriug 
the tire continually, Mary's eyes were fixed upon 
the brightest of the coals, in which she detected 
with much ingenuity the outlines of divers ex- 
traordinary faces. 

At len^h, the wick, deserted by that pure 
flame which had enveloped it so long, ajict by 
which it had been so uniuterruptedly warmed, 
sighed forth its dyin^ breath. Cook smelt this : 
it reached her nostms first ; and, as experience 
had taught her to know in an instant what it 
was, she turned, on the impulse of the moment, 
with the view of consigning it at once to the 
fire. She had scarcely, however, touched the 
candlestick which contained it, when her blood 
chilled with horror, for she heard distinctly 
footsteps approaching. Mary heard those foot- 
fteps, too ; but they had not time to glance at 
each other, before the kitchen door abso- 
lutely opened, and they beheld a tall figure ei>- 
yelqped in a sheet. They tried to scream, but 
ooala not? terror had struck them dumb. 



They had risen fi:t)m tlieir seats, but stood ut 
terly appalled. 

The figure, apparently unconscious of their 
presence, now glided gradually through the 
kitchen, and turning into the passage wliicli 
led to the pantry, disappeared. But, although 
they could not see it then, neither could speak, 
for they plainly heard it still. 

Auou the figure again appeared, and their 
blood grew apparently colder than before ; and 
while their strained eyeballs seemed ready to 
burst, they stood as if to that particular spot 
they had been absolutely riveted I Still the 
apparition seemed not to perceive them: it 
glided, without turning its head, back to the 
door at which it had entered, and when it had 
closed it with the utmost care, they saw the ap- 
palling spectre no more. 

Now, although they were stiU half-dead with 
fright, and continued to tremble vnih unexam- 
pled violence, the very instant the figure had 
vanished, and all had become quite silent again, 
they simultaneously uttered a series of screams, 
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«f the loudest tnd most piercing charac- 
ter. 

Sleeping, aa he did, immediately ofver the 
kitchen, Jodkina heard these firigbtml Bcreama, 
and conceiving, fiiom their nature, that they 
did, in reality, mean something, he leaped ont 
of bed, and rushed into the passage ; but as, 
by the light of the moun, he perceived indis- 
tinctly, the figure approaching, he roshed back 
again without an^ loss of time ; and, having 
locked his door m tiie twinkling of an eye, 
buried himself beneath the bedclothes in a 
state of indescribable terror. 

The short space of time virhich the whole of 
this occupied, was indeed amazing. He had 
never dijjpla^ed so much alacrity before — ^he 
had never m his life made so much haste. 
Under any other conceivable circumstances, he 
most have been utterly astonished at himself! 
he stopped for nothing — ^he was wonderfully 
active ; no one who knew him could, for a mo 
ment, have imagined that he had so mucn w 
tivity in him. 

The screaming, however, continued still; 
and, at length. Aunt Eleanor, throwing a cloak 
around her, descended with her night4amp, t. 
ascertain the cause. She experienced no dif 
ficulty, of course, in discovering fiiom what 
p&rticular part of the house those screams pro- 
ceeded: she knew at once that they came 
from the kitchen, and hence^ to the kitchen she 
quickly repaired ; but the moment she lifted 
me latch oi the door, cook and Mary sank upon 
their knees, and convulsively buried their 
feces in their hands. 

** Why, what in the name of goodness,'' said 
Aunt T Jeanor, " can be the meaning of all this ! 
cook — Marjr— Mary ! Answer me ; instantly— 
what does it mean ?" 

Cook, who at first imagined that the figure 
had returned, now summoned sufficient courage 
to raise her head ; and the first words i^e ut- 
tered, were — ** The gho-o-o-ost !" 
" The what!" cried Aimt Eleanor. 
"Oh, ma'am!" said Mary; "oh, my good 
gracious me! Oh, we've been frightened to 
aeath, ma'am — a ghost has been here, ma'am — 
a real ghost ! oh !'' 

" Nonsense, Mary ; how can you be so sim- 
ple?" 

"We saw it come in, ma'am," interposed 
cook , " and we saw it go out. Oh, it was — 
horrid!" 

" Tut, tut — ^what on earth can be the matter 
with you both ?" 

" We saw it, ma'am — ^indeed we did ! — ^we 
both of us saw it, ma'am, with our own eyes !" 
" You saw it in imagination, merely. But 
how is it that you are not in bed before this ?-* 
Why it's half-past eleven o'clock ! Have you 
both been asleep ?" 

" No, ma'am," replied cook, " Mary and me 
have been talking." 

" I perceive — I perceive it all clearly ; you 
have been talking about ghosts : now tell me 
the truth, is it not so 7" 

"We had been talking about what we'd 
heard, ma'am; but as to this! I never saw any- 
tiling plainer in my life." 

** Riaioulous, cook : I am surprised that a per- 
m of f9ur yean should not know better!— 



What's tiiat !" she exclaimed, on hearing a noise 
above, produced apparently by the falling of 
some hravy weight. " Ring the gardener's belL 
There is something going on, which I don't un- 
derstand. Ring t£e bell." 

" Ye-e-es ma'am," said Mary, who, having 
been filled with fi*e8h alarm by the noise above, 
was afraid to move even to the rope — " I am so 
frightened !" 

Aunt Eleanor herself rang the bell, but no 
answer was returned. She rang it again with 
additional violence, and again ! — and again ! — 
still no answer. She couldn't of course, pretend 
to account for it. She thought it very strange ; 
and as the world at large may also think it 
strange, it will be, perhaps, as well at once to 
explain the real cause. 

It has been already stated that it was not 
long before Judkins got into bed again. Nor 
was it. He got in any how. Nor did he care 
how ! — ^he wasn't particular. His object was 
to get into bed, and he got in. But, being ex- 
tremely anxious to conceal himself effectually, 
he darted beneath the clothes, which were all 
on one side, and there lay for a time motionless 
upon the very brink of the bedstead. Of this 
fact, however, he was peri'ectly unconscious, 
and therefore, when he did attempt to turn, he 
fen heavily upon the floor. That the ghost had 
induced this, he at that awful moment had not 
the slightest doubt. But he was into bed again 
in an instant, and there— of course utterly heed- 
less of the bell — he remained in perfect silence, 
until his mistress, tired of ringing, came up to 
his bedroom door and knocked. 

" Judkiiis started ! The knock alone seemed 
to convulse his whole frame, •* Oh !" he ex- 
claimed, "what have I done? what have I 
done 1 what have I done ?" 

" Judkins !" said his mistress, but as she had 
caught cold, her voice was not sufficiently clear 
to be recognised, " Judkins !" 

" Leave me," he continued, " for heaven's 
sake leave me ! I know I'm a miserable sin- 
ner, but leave me ! Go somewhere else : you've 
mistaken the room : indeed you have : you 
have, I assure you !" 

When Mary and cook — ^who had followed 
their mistress closely, for then they would not 
have lostsio^htofher for the world — ^hcard these 
awful words uttered, they felt quite convinced 
that, whatever mistake the ghost might have 
made, he was then in the room with Judkins. 
They were sure of it ! — perfectly sure : — and 
conceiving that their mistress must have inspir- 
ed the same conviction, they implored her, in 
trembling whispers to retire. But no I — her 
mind was firm ! She was resolved to know, if 
possible, the cause of this delusion, and, there- 
fore, knocked loudly again at the door. 

" Oh, pray go away," said Judkins, bitterly, 
" pray do !" 

" Judkins !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, " Jud- 
kins ! — 'tis I ! — ^your mistress I" 

" You, ma'am ! Oh, thank heaven ! is it 
you?" 

" Yes, '<wl. What is the matter? Drew 
yourself instantly, and open the door." 

Judkins, who felt of course greatly relieved, 
threw off the bedclothes, and slipped on his 
■maDSy bat when, pale and trembling, he opeiv- 
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«d the door, bU connteiiAnce bore itOl aa ex- 
priMMon of terror. 

** Wh«t i$ thif, Jodkins 7" demanded Aunt 
Klisnwtr, ** what can be the meaning of it all 7" 

"Oh," replied Jodkins, who felt very ill, 
**i}un hfnue in haoiited: I know it ia. — I've 
wnKtL," be added, in a harsh unearthly whis- 
per, " I've seen a horrid ghost" 

'' Where 7" said Annt Eleanor, " I have real- 
ly IM» patience with you : where did you see 
itT" 

'' There !" replied Judkins, still in a whiflper, 
poiutiiig to the passage witii startling effect, 
"Th«re!" 

" Are yon all riiod /" exclaimed Aunt Elea^ 
fiar, perceiving that the^ looked towards the 
poMiago, aa if apprehensive of the '^ ghost's" re- 
Mpearance ; '' or it is all done to alarm me 7 — 
There is," she added, with an expression of 
intensitv, '' there is something I fear, beneath 
the surface of this. If you have any bad de- 
sign — if you are actuated by any unhallowed 
notions-^/ you have conspired together with 
the view of accomplishing any wicked object — 
pray, before you retire to rest, that heaven may 
turn ^our hearts !" 

With all the eloquence of which they were 
capable, they implored her to believe thj^ they 
were attached to her sincerely — that they had 
been, and would continue t^ be faithful to the 
last — and that the proceedmgs of that awful 
night, were ascribable,ju8tly, to no wicked mo- 
tive — no base conspiracy — ^no bad design. 

" I will speak to you all," she observed, " in 
the morning ; but if — I say */"— you have con- 
spired togellier with any wicked object in 
view, may heaven forgive you. Good nieht." 

She then relumed to her chamber and lock- 
ed the door, leaving them greatly distressed at 
the idea of its being supposed that they had en- 
tered into any such conspiracy. They very 
soon, however, reverted to the ghost, when 
Judkins exclaimed, with all the fervor at his 
command — " If I didnH see it, why I didn't ; 
dai if I didn't— I'm dumb!" 

" We saw it, too," said cook. 

"You did 7" 

'' It came into the kitchen !" 

" DidnH it look horrid 7" 

" Oh, hideous 7 Did you see it's face 7" 

"The figure was quite enough for me. I 
think I see it now !" 

" Where /" cried Mary. " Oh don't Mght- 
en us. Where 7" 

" No, no ; I mean that I shall never forget it 1 
But let us go to bed t missis is angry — I know 
she's angry ; I never saw her angry before — 
but I'm sure she's no cause! One may be 
wrong — ^two may be wrong — ^but we can't all 
be wrong. We all of us saw it; nothing can 
get over that ! But, good nicht— good night." 

Cook and Maiy then retired, and when, with 
hearts still full of fear, they had got into bed, 
Mary went to sleep with this expression on her 
lips " I'm sure I shall not get a wink to-night." 

Now while these scenes were being enacted 
at the cottage, dreadful excitement prevailed 
near the church, and as it is easential to the due 
appreciation of the cause of this excitement, 
that the whole of the particulars should be 
^ be correct to state ^ose paitica- 



lars here, vndi the names of the persons exci- 
ted. 

It happened then, that on that very evening, 
a party of influential men had assembled at a 
house, of which the sign was " The Crumpet 
and Crown." This party consisted of Messrs. 
Blinkum, Pokey, Bobber, Snorkins, and Quocks, 
who were joined by anodier highly influential 
person, named Obadiah Drant, who was really 
an immense politician ! — who could tell wha^ 
the Emperor of China thought, and what were 
die strictly private feelings of the Czar — ^who 
had the faculty of goin^ over much more ground 
in the space of five minutes, than the wander- 
ing Jew ever did in five years— and whose inti- 
mate associates appeared to be persons, whom 
he called Billy Pitt, Harry Brougham, Johnny 
Russell, Charley Fox, and Bobby Peel. 

It may moreover be remarkea — for it is re- 
markable — that in England we very seldom 
meet with a church without perc6iving[ a public- 
house at hand. Sometimes it is opposite, some- 
times next door, and sometimes even in the 
very churchyard. But whatever the relative 
positions may be, they are almost invariably 
found to be within a levr yards of each other, 
as if every inhabitant, like every representative 
of Catoj were expected to exclaim, " My banv 
and antidote are both before me !" Some, in- 
deed, may ascribe this remaricable association 
to the spirits, and some may attribute it solely 
to the beer ; to some it may suggest the idea of 
those bosom friends — ^brandy and bitters-^ 
while others may imagine that the common an- 
nouncement of " (rood entertainment for man 
and beast," refers to the two establishments ; 
but whatever may be the meaning of this as- 
sociation, it is perfectly certain diat die Crum- 
pet and Crown was within twenty yards of the 
church — that the party assembled at the Crum- 
pet and Crown had to so through that very 
churchyard — and that almough the house was 
usually closed at ten, the argument in which 
they were engaged was not finished at eleven. 
They had still one little point to settle ; a point, 
which they felt it to be their duty to settle be 
fore they parted, it being neither more nor less 
than " How the country could be saved from a 
sanguinary revolution 7" Mr. Blinkum con^ 
tended that unless a law was passed to protect 
the British butcher, an umversal slaughter 
would be inevitable. Mr. Bobber thought that 
a poll-tax might avert it. Mr. Pokey begged 
to say, and to have it understood, that it could 
be averted only by an equitable adjustment ; 
and while Mr. Snorkins declared it to be his un- 
bought opinion, that it was to be done by an al- 
teration m the iron trade alone, Mr. Quocks 
maintained that it could be done only by an im- 
mediate and unconditional repeal of the corn- 
laws. Eventually, however, Mr Obadiah Drant 
recapitulated the various arguments adduced, 
and having summed up with all his characteris- 
tic perspicuity, delivered his judgment to the 
efiect that — Nothing could save this mighty 
nation from one chaotic mass of unextinguisha 
ble flames I 

The point in question having thus been de- 
cided to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
the party broke up ; and all, with the exceptioB 
of Obadiah, who would have a glass at the bar. 
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left the hoTue, and proceeded homewards 
through the churchyard. 

The churchyard! To the contemplative, 
how awful is a churchyard at midnight, when a 
solemn stillness pervades the scene over which, 
for a time, Death reigns triumphant ! Who, 
without inspiring feelings of awe, cun, at such a 
time reflect, that beneath the surface of that sol- 
emn scene, hearts that have throbbed with love, 
sympathy, and joy, and those from which 
sprang oidy baseness and crime, to^etlier per- 
ish 7 — that the marrowless bones oi the noble 
tnd the base, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
intellectual and the animal, the lofty and the 
lowly, the generous and the selfish, tlie i)liilau- 
thropist and the misanthrope, lie levelled : 
some fleshless, some crumbled into dust, some 
crumbling fast, and some cased in corruption 
•till ; but all levelled, or distinguished only by 
the vanity of the living ; wliile Death, upon the 
loftiest tomb, sits grumiu^ at the distinction, 
conscious that they arc all levelled, and that 
thns diey will remain till the last trump shall 
xmid, when his power will cease for ever T 

Perii^ no one. Bat to those who had just 
2 



left the Crumpet and Crown this scene was not 
awful at all. These reflections then did luit 
occur to them — they didn't reflect uik>1i auy 
thing of the sort. They were all cj;ji«d. 
thoughtless, careless, feai-lcKs: that in, umv 
feared no tiling, seeing nothing to four: liivy 
were joyous, merry, happy, generous, fricudly. 
and a&ectionate. But when they had gol riiilf 
way across the churchyard, I'okey, whc wjirt 
somewhat in advance of the rest, Kturtcd iin« k. 
with a look of hoiTor, and with frightful cticct 
exclaimed, " What's that?" 

" What's what ? — What do you mean T ' de- 
manded Snorkins. 

•'Look there !" returned Pokey, with volicm- 
euce, pointing to a tall, white figure, whicii up" 
pearea to be contemplating the tombs. 

And they did look there : and on the instant 
terror seized them. Two ran back 1t» ihe 
Crumpet and Crown, and the rate at which 1 fi«y 
ran surpassed everything on record m the an- 
nals of running ; but the rest didn't run bernuse 
they couldn't. They stood, as if stnick with 
paztdyms; they were as pale as any spectre 
oonld hope to oe ; and while their hearts r — 
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ed to perform their natural functions, and their 
quivering lips were livid witli fear, tlieir knees 
smote eacli other with a ppecies of violence al- 
togetlior miexam])le(i. Well, what was to be 
done / There it was : a real, regular ghost ! 
There watt n;> mistake about it ; there couldn't 
exjst two opinions on the subject; but wliat 
wfw to be done? IShould they run? — ^they 
couliiu't. Should they call out ? — they couldn't. 
Well, were they to stop there and watch till it 
vail ished 7 They jlidn't at all like to do so, but 
wliai else could they do? Nothing. There 
they remained, and while they were there, in 
a state of speechless terror, Obadiah Drant, be- 
ing i. valiant man, on hearing the facts of th** 
cjise stated by Bobber and Quocks, who had 
run back so bravely to the Crumpet and Crown, 
seized a carN-iug-knife which lay near a huge 
rcmnd of beef, and wliile flourishing it boldly, 
declared with tliat vehemence f(»r which he 
was tlistinguished, that as he cared no more for 
a ghost than he did for Bobby Peel, he*d go at 
once and "settle the swell I" which really was 
a very irreverent expression, and therefore ex- 
tremely incorrect. But, seeing such valor dis- 
played, Legge, the landlord, who had never 
seen a ghost, but who had a ^eat desire to see 
one,did oifer to accompany Oba<liah Drant, and, 
despite the remonstrances of Mrs. Lcg^^e, ac- 
tually <£uitted the house witli him, leaving 
Bobber and Quocks to fill Mrs. Legge's mind 
with all sorts of horrors. 

Legge, however, on reaching the churchyard, 
perceived that Obadiah somewhat relaxed, 
and, >ju meutionmg this with all the delicacy 
of which he was capable, Obadiah pronounced 
this opinion : — That as spectres were " not sen- 
sible to feeling as to sight," it would not be at 
all a fiiir m^itcn. Still — with an assumption of 
valor, which, was, in reality, a stranger to his 
heai*t — he went on: but he had no sooner 
reached the spot on which his friends stood, 
and beheld the white figure distinctly before 
him, than the carving-knife dropped, and he 
fell upon his knees, which would not then al- 
low him to stand. 

Hi Legge, who -assumed nothing, was com- 

£ an* freely calm. He saw the figure and be- 
ovimI it to be a spirit, and therefore his heart 
did ij' t beat with its wonted regularity, stiP. 
com;)i»red with the rest, he was tranquil and 
firm He even proposed to approach tlie 
** spirit," and to ascertain, if possible, why it 
had appeared ; but no one would accompany 
him — not one could accompany him — and, hav- 
ing at home a wife and fiX'c children, he didn't 
think »t would bo Qxactly prudent for him to go 
slone 

•* Bnt come, come !" sai-I he, " we have noth- 
ing to fear. We have murdered no one, rt)bl>ed 
no one. ii^jurcd no one — why should we fear ? 
It will not harm us. It mny have something to 
communicate — some secret, perhaps, whirli, 
until it. has been revealed, will not allow it to 
rest. Let us go." 

At this moment the fi^u-e — wliicli, during 
the whole of the time, had been nio\'ing slowly 
from tomb to tomb — cume towards them ; but, 
at it advanced, they simultaneously receded, 
mid continaed to recede, lookinu: constantly be- 
Ir^ al they reached the gate, which 



they had no sooner passed, than, making them 
selves up for one grand effort, they darted to 
wards the Crumpet and Crown with all the en 
ergy at their command. 

The figure, notwithstanding this, continued 
to advance. It seemed to be in no haste what- 
ever I — it took its own time ; and, having passed 
the gate, appeared tr) have made up its mind to 
look in at the Crumpet and Crown. But the 
moment they perceived this apparent iucliiia- 
tion on the part of the " spectre," they closed 
the door, locked it, shot both the bolts, and then 
rushed to the window in a state of breathless 
anxiety. They were not, however, kept here 
in that state long: they had in fact scarcely 
ri\u hcd the window, when they saw it pas* 
slowly and solemnly by, without appearing 
even to notice the house — which w^as a contdort 
to them all : they breathed again and were 
again courageous — indeed so courageous tto 
when they felt perfectly sure that it was go^* 
they went to the door again, in order to w^a^ 
it. But it was not ^one, although it was g<^^ 
which was, in their .judgment, the next -^ 

thing. They, therefore, did watch it '^ 

they even followed it — at a most respectlixX * 
tance it is true — still they followed it, and * 
tinned to follow it, for nearly twenty y^^ 
when it vanished — they couldn't tell how ? 
it vanished — and that, too, into Aunt Elea-^*^ 
cr)ttage ! One thought he saw it walk thr^^ 
the brick wall ; another conceived that it ^ 
through the window; a third felt couvi:*'^ 
that it opened the door; a fourth imagined 
it darted through the panels ; but on the 
grand point, they were all agreed — thej^ 
saw it enter the cottage. 

And didii't they pity Aunt Eleanor ? "^ 
even from their souls they pitied her; b"*^ 
they returned to the Crumpet and Crown. 

" Well !" said Mr. Pokey, " I never see ^ 
a job in my life. And didn't it smell?" 

" I smelt nothing," observed the landlord 

" What, not brimstone ?" 

"No: not a bit of it." 

" I can't say as I smelt brimstone,'* intei*^ 
ed Mr. Bobber : " it seemed like the bumii^ 
charcoal, to me !" 

"Charcoal!" exclaimed Mr. Blinkum; 
was just, for all the world, like burnt bo ::^ 
You get tlie leg-bone of a bullock, and bur::^ 
and see if it won't smell — oh — offal ! an^ 
stands to reason, that if the bones of a bul^ 
smell, the bones of a man also will smell U- 
wise." 

" But has a spirit bones ?" demanded 
Bobber. 

" Why, if it hadn't, you fool, how coul^ 
hold togetlier. A spirit is a skeleton — ^it n^ 
be a skeleton, because ^ipirits have no fleshy 

" What do you call it a spirit for ?" inqu^ 
Mr. Quocks. 

" Wliy, what do you call it ?" 

" A ghost, to be sure." 

" A ghost !" said Mr. Pokey. "I call ^ 
wision !" 

" Nonsense I" exclaimed Mr. Snorkins ; " 
a apparition — that's what it is — and I'll bet^ 
glnsses round of it — come." 

Hereupon Mr. Legge interposed an obser* 
tion to the ettect, that half the difterence * 
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tween ghostSi spirits, %isioiiSy and apparitions, 
wasn't much ; but Obadiali, to whom nothing 
could be unknown, and who was consequently 
conversant with ever)' species of spectre, con- 
teudeJ loudly that tlie difference between 
them was as groat as the difference between 
those iamiliar fiieiidd of his, Billy Pit, Harry 
Brougham, Johnny Rusdell, and Bobby PeeL 
He, moreover, learnedly enlarged upon this ; 
and, haviiTg adduced innumerable analogous 
cases, concluded by observing, with the view 
ofpro\nng the distiiiclicm beyond all doubt, that 
the appearance of " Billy Pitt" would be a 
spirit — that of " Hany Brougham" a vision — 
that of " Bobby Pcol" an apparition — and that 
of "Johnny RuBsel" a ghost. 

Meanwhile, the agitation of Mrs. Legge was 
excessive. Nothing could surpass it I nothing 
ever equalled it ! Cerl ain she was that she 
never sliould be able to get through the night. 
The state of her nerves was altogether frightful ! 
Twenty times during the discussion had she 
begged of them to leave, but in vain : they 
could not be prevailed upon to move — they 
were perfectly deaf to her entreaties, so long 
88 she continued to supply their demands ; but 
when she at length announced her firm deter- 
mination that they shouldn't have another drop 
in her house that night, if she knew it, they 
made up their minds to go roimd by the road, 
«hook Legge by the hand, and departed. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE MYSTERY. 



There is, perhaps, nothiug connected with 
our nature more easily excited than suspicion. 
However much disposed we may be to confide 
in the honor and sincerity of those around us, 
We cannot extinguish that feeling of suspicion 
which appears to be inherent in our hearts. It 
may be latent — it may even for yeai-s be dor- 
mant ; but it is to be aroused by a single word, 
and when it is aroused it frequently developes 
itself with so much mnlignity, that prudence, 
pride, love, honor, justice, and reason fall be- 
fore it. Some imagine that as there is so much 
deception beneath the am-tiice of society, sus- 
picion is absolutely essential to security — and 
U certainly is not safe to be too confiding — ^but 
it really does seem most ungenerous to suspect 
in a world in which there is such an immense 
amount of supei-ficial honesty. There is, how- 
ever, something vei-y pleasing in suspicion af- 
ter all ; for it involves the hope that that which 
we suspect will be rctdized. If even it be pre- 
judicial to ourselves, what a comfort tliere is in 
an opportunity of paying a compliment to our 
own acuteness ! — what self-satisfaction is deriv- 
ed from the exclamation, " I knew, of course, 
how it would be I — I suspected it all along I — 
and I have not been deceived !" We do not 
like to be deceived — nay, we cannot, in this 
respect, bear to be deceived ! 

It is questionable — aye, very questionable — 
whether any one is, or ever was, entirely free 
ftuns the feeling of suspicion; bnt then it is not 
h be said, that all who possess that feeling are 



BiiBpicioos I No : Aunt Eleanor was not. in the 
common acceptation of the term, suspicious. 
She wished to beheve that all around her were 
honest, just, virtuous, and pure : she had as 
much faith in their integrity as any one could 
have, but as she could not in any way bccount 
for that which had occurred, she felt convinced 
that there must be something wrong, and that 
conviction haunted her throughout the night. 

In the morning, however, being anxious, as 
usual, to act with the utmost discretion, she re- 
solved on not recurring to the subject, before 
the servants, until she had consulted her rever- 
end friend, and, in pursuance of this resolution, 
she wrote a nc '8 to rljnt g^entleman, requesting 
the favor of a call, but, before she had dispatch- 
ed that note, he came, ostensibly with the 
view of reminding her, that lluit was the very 
day on which the village would hnve a certain 
periodical visit. 

Now in this visit, much mystery was involved, 
and as it forms a subject, which must of neces- 
sity, be reverted to anon, it will be perhaps as 
well to explain now, that a gentleman, named 
Howard, his daughter Henriette, and a lady, 
whose assumed name was Greville, had for 
some years honored the village with their 
presence, for one hour on the first of April, and 
the first of October, for a purpose which no one 
connected with that village had ever been able 
to learn. It may also be stated, that Henri- 
ette was an elegant girl, gentle, amiable, and 
accomplished. She had been educated with 
the utmost care, under the surveillance of her 
father, whose every earthly hope seemed fixed 
upon her : she was the pride of liis heart — his 
idol: most fondly — ^most dearly did he love 
her ; but often, while gazing upon her in si- 
lence, would he burst into te;irs. Henriette 
constantly marvelled at this. To her it was in- 
deed mysterious. She could not ascertain— 
nay, she could not even conceive, the cause. 
True, he was almost invariably sad : he was 
seldom, indeed, seen to smile ; and when he 
did smile, his features in an instant assumed 
an expression of sadness again: but why he 
should be unable to look at her intently with- 
out shedding tears, she was utterly at a loss to 
imagine. That there was something hea^'y at 
his heart was abmidantly clear ; but she sought 
to know the cause of his sorrow in vain. They 
moreover lived in the most perfect seclusion. 
They saw no society. She never went out in 
the morning without him ; while he invariably 
passed his evenings with her at home. She 
was all the world to him : he appeared to live 
only for her; and, as she had no companion, 
save him and her governess, whose lips on the 
subject had been eflectually sealed, she contin- 
ued to live enveloped in a mystery, without 
even the prospect of its ever being solved. 
That, however, which appeared to her to be 
most strange, was the fact of her going, twice 
Bryear, with her father, to meet this lady, whom 
she never on any other occasion saw ; and with 
whom she was permitted to remain but one 
hour. This did appear to her to be strange, in- 
deed. She had been instructed by her father 
to address her as Mrs. GreviUe ; but he him- 
self never saw her. Henriette invariably ezi- 
tered the room alone, and the moment she an- 
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tered, Mrs. Greville would ea^erljr receive her 
in her arms, and while indulging in a passion- 
ate flood of tears, would kiss her, and biess her, 
and press her to her heart with the most in- 
tense affection. In person, Mrs. Greville was 
above the middle height: her features were 
regular and handsome, and, while her manners 
were extremely elegant, her figure was com- 
manding ; but she always appeared to be over- 
whelmed with grief, although the presence of 
Henriette seemed to inspire her with the most 
ecstatic joy. Often would Henriette enquire 
anxiously why she did not visit them — why 
they met there — why at those particular times, 
and so on ; but Mrs. Greville, while the tears 
were gushing forth, would only answer that 
she was forbidden to explain — that she was in- 
deed happy, most happy, to see her — that she 
loved her--dearly, passionately loved her — and 
that it was for her own happiness that she knew 

'* no more. 

But even this was unknown in the village. 
It was not known even to the landlady of the 
inn I — ^which was wisely ordered — wisely, be- 
cause had it been known to her, of course her 
curiosity would have been seriously diminish- 
ed, and without curiosity how could such la- 
dies live and thrive ? 

Perhaps, however. Aunt Eleanor took more 
interest in the matter than any other person in 
the village. She knew not exactly why she 
should feel so much interest in an affair of tliis 
nature, but she nevertheless did ; and hence, 
on being reminded that that was the day on 
which the parties in question met, she thought 
less of the mystery of the preceding night. 
She did, however, eventually aUude to it, and 
that too, in a most feeling strain, and the result 
was, that her reverend friend shook his head, 
and advised her to wait patiently, and to watch 
with diligence, albeit, he knew no more what 
she was to watch for, than she knew what to 
suspect, or what design it was against which 
ihe ought to guard. 

In the mean time, the village was in a state 
of commotion. The apparition of course, had 
been variously described ; and the gossips had 
BO ingeniously improved upon each description, 
that It soon became a monster — twelve feet 
high. In the height of a ghost, a few feet, more 
or less, is a matter o£ very slight importance ; 
bat when, to its height they added Uieir con- 
^ eeptions of its breadth, depth, and general de- 
portment, the picture was truly appalling. 

The gentlemen who had absolutely seen it, 
of course met early at the Crumpet and Crown. 
There was but one absent, and that was Mr. 
Pokey, before the door of whose residence, 
chaff had been laid. It was the custom at that 
perio4« and in that part of the country, to strew 
chaff before the door of every gentleman who 
phyaicalL^ corrected his wife — chaff bein^ held 
to oe indicative of a threshing — but, in this par 
ticular instance, it was strewn in conseqnence 
of the lady having corrected her husband, Mrs. 
Pokey beine extremely indignant at the &ct of 
Mr. Pokey navinff kept out so horribly late. 
The story of the ehost &iled to tranquillise her 
■pbrit. She woudn't beHeve it!— which was 
rerj wrong, because Pokey declared that it 

It WM true, apoa his honor-Hihe knew better !— 



she wouldn't have it ! — hence she thrashed hi*n 
and hence she would not in the morning suffer 
him to stir from his board, for Mr. Tokey was 
a tailor of great celebrity in the village, and, 
withal a penect master of his needle. 

But the absence of Mr. Pokey, although im- 
der the circumstances deeply regretted, was 
not allowed to operate as a check upon the vi- 
vid imagination of his friends. If hey entered 
into the matter with infinite spirit, and made 
the most that could be made of every impor- 
tant point. 

But the cause of this mysterious appearance^ 
— not one could divine the cause. That a mur- 
der had been committed by some one, was, 
by the majority, held to be clear ; but who was 
the murderer — who was the most likely man 
in the village to commit such a crime ? Who 
looked most like a murderer? They really 
couldn't say. They remembered that about 
five-and-twenty years before, a gentleman, who 
resided opposite, mysteriously disappeared 
with the amount of a whole quarter's poor's- 
rate. He might have been murdered. Who 
could tell ? It was possible ! It was more- 
over held to be possible by all, save one, and 
that one was Obadiah Drant, who expressed 
his conviction that that which they had seen, 
was the spirit of a miser, who had then been 
dead about fifteen years, and in whose house 
only sixty guineas had been found, wlion every 
one had supposed him worth as many thou- 
sands. He had not the slightest doubt of its 
being the spirit of that miser, which couldn't 
rest, because it didn't like the idea of leaving so 
much money undiscovered behind it. But 
this opinion was not subscribed to ])y the rest. 
Indeed there was only one point upon which 
all were agreed, and that point was, that the 
spirit might, perchance, reappear that night. 
This every man present believed to be highly 
probable, and the consequence was, that they 
unanimously resolved to re-assemble at night 
with the view of watching its manoeuvres. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE GHO ST HUNT 



In a village like Cotherstone, of which the 
inhabitants were tradesmen, with plenty of 
time on their hands, laborers trained to 
thoughtless toil, and persons who, having retir- 
ed from trade, were anxiously waiting to die, 
such an occurrence as that of the appearance 
of a ghost, could not fail to create a sensation. 
Nor did it. — -Nor was the sensation thus created 
either slight or ephemeral : it was deep — very 
deep — and, therefore, lasting. There was not 
one in the village upon whom the ghost had 
not made a powerful impression. Even the ex- 
emplary wife of Mr. Pokey — who, during the 
whole of the morning, had been engaged upon 
a series of nice calculations, of whicli the result 
was that, as Pokey, since his marriage, had ta- 
ken nearly fiive thousand ounces of snuff, and 
upwards of twenty-five thousand quarts of beer. 
(beer enough to deluge the village, and snuflr 
snfScient to fiU up ms grave,) they wonld^ 
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had he saved the money thus squander- 
ed, have had more than five hundred pounds 
then to play vnlh — even she, repudiating incre- 
dulity, became so excessively interested in the 
spirit, that she actually allowed Mr. Vokey in 
the evening to go up again to the Crumpet aud 
Crown. 

And, oh ! what a theatre of excitement it 
was ! Not only the party of the previous even- 
ing, but almost every man in tne village was 
present ; but, although Mr. Pokey came late, 
and was, moreover, hailed on his arrival with 
significance, they, being unwilling to wound his 
private feelinffs, did not then allude to the chafi*. 

Obadiah, of course, was there, and he was 
as usual, very dictatorial and deep ; but he had 
one great object to achieve : he had to justify 
his conduct on the preceding night. He admit- 
ted that that conduct was not indicative of 
bravery: he freely admitted that it was not 
exactly characterised by that peculiar bold- 
ness for "which he was ardently anxious to be- 
come distinguished: "But," said he, with 
much point, " you must view this afi'air in all 
its fructifying ramifications. Place before me 
anything tangible — anything with which I can 
grapple, nay boys — and then see how 1*11 act !" 

"But you didn't even speak to it!" said 

" Speak to it !" returned Obadiah. *' Why, 
what's the good of speaking to a spirit? — 
what's the pod of arguing with a ghost ? — 
what principle, either moral, religious, social, 
political, or municipal, can you drive into the 
Dead of an apparition? Place before me 
brains — give me fructifying intelligence — give 
me Harry Brougham, or even Bobby Peel, my 
boys — and thenyou*d see how I'd go in; but 
the idea of spesiking to a spectre !— -pooh ! — 
what's the good 1" 

By this ingenious species of ratiocination — 
dns word is employed here in compliment to 
liim. for ratiocination and fructification were 
die two stock weapons, which he, on all occa- 
sions, used to defeat his opponents, and with- 
out which he couldn't well argue a point--he 
endeavored to Justify himself. But lie didn't 
sacceed. His mends attributed his silence in 
the churchyard to fear — they would not hear 
of its being ascribable to anything else ! — and 
when he found that he could not then shake 
this conviction, he, in order to subdue them for 
the time being, promised to show them that 
night what he would say, and how he would act 
m the event of the spirit's re-appearance. 

This grand point ha\'iug been thus far set- 
lied, he reverted to politics, in which he knew, 
of coarse, that he was perfectly at home, aud 
b possession of the ability to beat them hollow. 
Of all highly influential men, there is not 
one more capable of commanding the attention 
of those who form the circle of which he is the 
centre, than a village politician. Nor would it 
bctt»n-ect if there were, for what a patriot he 
u! — what a pure philanthropist ! — nay, what a 
cieeply indignant man ! How profound is liis 
pohtical wisdom ! — and how boldly he denoun- 
ces the conduct of the party to whom he is, on 
iriaciple, opposed ! What rogues — ^what reck- 
W rampant rogues — does lie prove them to 
m\ Tu his knowledge, what intrigues are 



they connected with — ^what flagrant follies are 
they ^ilty of — what dead robberies do they 
commit ! In his view, with what tenacity do 
they stick to the property of the people ! — how 
they batten on corruption ! — ^how they live on 
pure plunder ! — how richly they deserve to be 
hanged ! With what fiery indignation does he 
declare them to be wretches : how rotten, how 
venal, how utterly contemptible does he labor to 
make them all appear, when, to get a coat to 
make, or a boot to mend, he would take off his 
hat to the first he met. Precisely such a pat- 
riot was Obadiah Drant. But, although he 
would denounce the aristocracy at night, and 
bow to them with all humility in the morning, it 
merely proved the force of example — he would 
boldly philippicise people of property, and 
bend low to get the smallest share ; but as men 
envy only the possessors of that which they have 
not, this was merely the effect of education. 
He would, moreover loudly declaim against 
rank, state, and splendor, yet 

" lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 
That thrift might follow fawning ;" 

but that was a natural niatter of business. He 
w^as a patriot, notwithstanding ; a tyrant, aud a 
slave ; and was highly respected by those whom 
he met at the sign of'^the Crumpet and Crown. 

But, on this particular night, he was singidur- 
ly eloquent. He, indeed, surpassed himself. 
He explained what the ministers ought to have 
done, and what he would have done had he 
been at the helm : he showed them how easily 
and how equitably he would have swept oil* 
the National Debt — ^how he would have settled 
the Currency question — ^how confidence luid 
credit had proved the nation's curse — how 
France should have bji^en made directly tribntar}'' 
to England — how Russian ambition should have 
been levelled with the dust — ^how we should 
have countenanced American repudiation — and 
how a British colony, should have been made of 
the Celestial Empire at once. 

And thus he amused and amazed them all, 
until the hour had arrived at which the spirit 
was expected to re-appear ; when, summoning 
all the courage they had they repaired to the 
quiet churchyard. 

The night was clear. The moon was brij 
and seemed to smile at the scene below ; 
while the stars merrily winked at each other^ 
as if they enjoyed it too, the small white cloud* 
in a playful spirit assumed shapes bearing the 
semblance of ghosts, and flew before the moon 
in the perfect conviction that she would at once 
cast their shadows to earth. But in this they 
were mistaken. The moon would do ijothiug 
at all of the sort. The light was not her i|||ni ; 
it was but borrow^ed: arid, therefore, she 
didn't feel justified in lendhig it for any such 
purpose to these httle scjunjjs. 

Accordingly, no shadow appeared ; and the 
party became quite bold. They even went 
right round the church! which was daidug. 
They kept all togetht.T, it is tnie — ual oiw of 
them would move without the rest — still they 
went completely round, and seemed to daie 
that or any other spectre to ap])ear ! — nay, on 
finding that nothing of the kind became visible, 
some began to treat tlie aflair with contempt, 
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and felt inoHned to laugh, ^hen Pokey, who 
had kept - a remarkably Hharp look out, ex- 
claimed— 

" There ! — there you are ! — that's it — there 
it is!" 

And there it was! — a narrow tomb sur- 
mounted by an urn about the size of a very 
thick head. 

Being, however, utterly unconscious of this, 
and having their minds on the instant wrought 
up to a state fit to receive any frightful impres- 
sion, they looked with terror at the object be- 
fore them, and felt as if their time was come. 

But then it didn't move ! — this they held to 
be extraordinary : nor did it seem as if it in- 
tended to move! — which they thought more ex- 
traordinary still. That it was a ghost, no doubt 
existed : but the fact of its being a fixture, beat 
them. 

At length Click, the farrier, who was not a 
coward, proposed that they should approach it 
en masse J and this proposition was seconded by 
Legge ; but as it was almost unanimously neg- 
atived, Click and Legge made up their minds 
to go together, and went, leaving their valiant 
friends trembling behind them. Long, how- 
ever, before they reached the object in view, 
they saw distinctly what it was ; and Legge, 
on the impulse of the moment, was about to 
call out to them, but Click checked him 
promptly. 

" Hold your tongue, Legge !" said he. "Now 
we'll have a game." 

And he led him to the tomb and groaned 
deeply, and then led him back to his friends, 
who felt iU ! 

" Obadiah Drant," said Click, on his return, 
in the most solemn tone he could assume, 
" it wishes to speak with Obadiah Drant." 

"With me?" cried Obadiah. "You don't 
mean with me ?" 

" With you !" returned Click in an awful 
growl. 

" No, no, no, no, I shan't go ! not a bit of it ! 
What does it want ? I shan't go !" 

"You MUST," growled Click, who instantly 
locked his arms m those of Obadiah, and car- 
ried'JiiQif dos'O-doSf towards the tomb. 

~ ; on the way, oh! how sharp were the 
, tl^ private feelings of this great man! He 
his heart sink deeper and deeper still at 
Very step, and as the cold sweat bedewed his 
highly intellectual brow, he was half dead with 
" fructifying" fright. He did not even try to 
evade the iron grasp of Click, for Nature had 
taught him, in his early youth, the inutility of 
attempting that wliich he knew to be impossi- 
ble : 1m rode on, a martyr to this eternal prin- 
^d riding as he did — with his back to- 
_ he horrible object he was approaching 
!?'gave himself up for lost. 
** Behold !" exclaimed Click, on reaching the 
spot. " Behold !" and having uttered this aw- 
ml exclamation, he turned sharply round, and 
presented the face of his terror-stricken load to 
the tomb. 

Obadiah — ^who felt very faint — ^looked at the 
urn with an expression of despair, but, his 
eyes being veiled vsrith a film of horror, he 
couldu't at first see what it was. Gradually, 
however, that film disappeared, and as it van- 




ished, the changes which his coontenance un- 
derwent, were of the most extraordinary cluu> 
acter perhaps ever beheld; but, even when 
he had become completely conscious of what it 
was — when he had touched the urn, and found 
that it was stone, and therefore knew that it 
was no ghost — although he felt a little better, 
his features expressed infelicity still. 

" Mr. Click, sir," said he, between a sigh 
and a moan, " I'll never forgive you ; 1*11 nev- 
er forgive you." 

Click, as h^ released him, laughed loudly, 
and continued to laugh; and as Le^ge had, m 
the interim, explained aU to his friends, they 
approached the spot, and laughed loudly too. 
They were highly amused: they enjoyed it 
much : they were all, indeed, in most excel- 
lent spirits: but Obadiah was indignantly 
dumb. He viewed the contortions of Mr, 
Click and his disciples with disgust. As thej 
pealed forth their merriment, and held their 
sides, and irreverently trampled upon the 
graves around to subdue the pain which the 
laughter created, he scowled at them all with 
refined disdain, and, contemning their prac- 
tices, left them. 

" This is your ghost, then, is it?" cried Click, 
when the laughter had somewhat subsided. 
"This is your fiery-eyed phantom after all, 
then ?" 

*• No," replied Legge, "we have been de- 
ceived by &is, it is true ; but this is not that 
which we saw last night. That was a spirit 
— a real spirit, if ever a spirit appeared upon 
earth." 

" 1 don't believe it," retorted the incredu- 
lous Click ; " nothing can make me believe it." 
" But I saw it, I tell y ou ! I saw it walk— 
I'm not exactly blind ! I saw it pass my house, 
and go straight to the cottage." 

" Let's go to the cottage now, then," inter- 
posed Pokey. " As it isn't here, I dare say we 
shall see it there. Let's go to the cottage." 

"Aye — ^let's go !" exclaimed several of his 
friends, "let's all go together." 

" You may go, if you like," said Click, " but 
you don't catch me ghost-hunting again. I'll 
nave no more of it. / shall go in and smoke a 
pipe, and so I tell you." 

" Well go — what's the odds?" cried Pokey, 
who had become extremely valiant ! I'll be 
bound to say we shall find our way without 
you. Come alongmy Britons. Here we goes. 
Let them as is afeard stop behind, that's ^." 

They then boldly lefl the churchyard, led 
on by the courageous Pokey, and as they pass- 
ed the Crumpet and Crown, Click and Legge 
turned in, but the rest went on to the cottage. 
Here all was still. Not a sound was heard. 
The lights were out and the blinds were down 
But as they stood before the gate they fancied 
they saw me curtains move. 

"It's in there, now," said Pokey to Quocks; 
" depend upon it, it's in there, now." 

"I cert'ney see something," said Quocks. 
And the friends around him saw something ; 
but what that something was, they wouldn't 
undertake to say, although, at any other time, 
they would have sworn — and safely too — that 
it was really a white curtain, and nothing else. 
But then, fancy converted that curtain into aU 
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sorts of Biii.pe8y and as ghosts are white hj pre- 
ficription>.ifc so far resembled a ghost, while the 
difficulty' /experienced in conceiving a head, 
was, under the circumstances, small. 

" Do yoffsee it ?" " Yes : what 7" " There 
it is, you fool ?" " Oh!" " There's the head." 
" That the head 7" " To be sure." " Where's 
the taU?" "What tail 7" "What tail?'' 
"Oh!" "Ah!" "No doubt." 

This is a very feir epitome of the sentiments 
expressed, when Aunt Eleanor, hearing a most 
extraordinary buzz about the premises, slipped 
out of bed with the view of ascertaming 
whence it proceeded : l)ut the moment she 
drew the white curtain aside, and appeared in 
her night-dress before them, the effect was 
electric J Her appearance alone inspired them 
with terror ! But when she proceeded to open 
the window, for the purpose of asking them 
what it all meant, even as affrighted sheep fol- 
low theirleader, so did they foUow the vsuiant 
Pokey, who did instantaneously take to his 
heels. 

In yarn she called upon, tfaem to stop. They 
didn't like to do it ! " What do you want my 
good people ?" she cried. " What on earth do 
you all want ?" 

They heard her; but, conceiving the voice 
to be that of some fiend, they went right on : 
nor did they stop until they arrived at the 
Crumpet and Crown. 

" Have you seen it ?" cried Legge, as they 
rushed in wildly. 

" Yes !" replied Pokey panting for breath. 
** At the cottage ! — it's there !" 

" I don't believe a word of it," said Click; 
" it's all stuff." 

" Well, go and look yourself," Cried Pokey, 
** that's all. There it is at the window !" 

" Is it there now f 

" If it isn't, I'll forfeit a couple of gallons." 

" Good !" said Click. " Legge and I will go 
at once. You had better come with us." 

" I !" exclaimed Pokey. 

" To be satisfied, of course !" 

" Well, we don't want to go very near 7" 

" Oh, no; just come with us." And Pokey 
did go vsdtli them ; but long before they had 
rcjiched the gate, he stoppeci, and cried, point- 
ing to the window — " There — there ! There 
it IS ! Don't you see it?" 

They looked, and certainly did sec some- 
thing : they saw somelhiiig move : they, more- 
over, heard a voice : and the voice did proceed 
from that window. 

" Let us go a little nearer," said Click, who 
at that moment didn't feel exactly the thing ; 
his heai't didn't beat with its accustomed regu- 
lanty : it thumped and stopped, and blundered 
ab(mt, as if it didn't cure whether it worked 
or not ; but as he wasn't inspired with abso- 
hite fear, they went a little nearer, and as they 
approached, Aiuit Eleanor, who knew Legge 
well by his arms, which he at all times swung 
in a most extraordinary fashion, cried out — ** Is 
tLat you, Mr. Legge?" 

" Yes ma'am," replied Legge, promptly, for 
he knew the voice in an instant. " Is there 
anything amiss ma'am ?" 

" What, in the name of goodness, did those 
penous want here just now 7" 



" They thought they saw a ghost, ma'am." 

" Ridiculous ! I really have no patience with 
such folly." 

" I know," obsen'ed Pokey, " that some- 
thing appeared, and at that very window, too." 

" 'Twas I, you simple man," said Aunt Elea- 
nor. "You saw me appear at the window. 
I'm ashamed of you. Tell them from me, Mr. 
Legge, that if they come here again, I'll have 
!hem all taken up : they shall all be punished : 
I will not submit to be thus annoyed. Good 
night." 

She then retired from the vsrindow, and they, 
bemg quite satisfied, returned to their friends ; 
the whole of whom felt exceedingly mortified 
on learning, not only that they had been thus 
deceived, but that they had been the cause of 
annoyance to a lady, who had been so kind to 
tlie poor around, and to whom the whole village 
had reason to be grateful. 

They, notwitlistanding, had Pokey's two gal- 
lons in : and Click, in order to heal the deep 
wounds he had inflicted on the feelings of Oba- 
diah, ordered two gallons more, but Obadiah 
a^ain and again declared he'd never forgive 
him : nor when the party, at midnight, broke 
up, had a reconciliation between those two 
gentlemen been effected. 



CHAPTE Vn. 

THE PICKLED SMALLS. 

Upon those who live in the midst of excite- 
ment, who not only feel the world's buffets 
themselves, but see the world buffeting all 
around them — whose lives are one perpetual 
struggle — whose career is a series of ups and 
downs — who are constantly compelled to be on 
the qui tnve — who, fix)m mommg till night, 
and from year to year, are engaged in over- 
coming those barriers by which their progress 
in life is impeded — who, either to amass 
wealth, or to gain a mere subsistence, have 
their minds continually on the stretch — who 
are surraimded by difiiculties springing, not on- 
ly from honorable competition, but from trick- 
ery,jnalignity, and euvy — who are thwarted 
at every step — who are opposed at every poii|^^ 
and have to dodge through the world, whicl^ 
is to them one liuge labyrinth, out of which 
they scarcely know how to get with honoi>^ 
troubles of an unimportant caste make but little 
impression, for they really have not time to 
tliink much about tltem ; but they, whose lives 
are passed in an almost perpetual calm — ^who 
live but to live — who have a competence which 
secures to them comfort — who have nothing 
buttranquility around them — no thing to prepare 
for in this world but the next — whose course 
is clear, whose career is smooth — who expe- 
rience neither ups nor downs — who live on, and 
on, in the spirit of peace, hf)pins for peace 
hereafter — who know but little of life, or its 
vicissitudes — who have nothing to oppose their 
I)rogress — no diflSculties to surmount, uo bar- 
riers to break Xii'mi to ejicoun- 
tcr, no struffi uo inaiKPiiver- 
iug — the- of vexation by 
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d welliirg upron it, brooding over it, and making 
it the germ of a thousand conceptions, as if 

fiKious to ascertain what monstrous fruit it can 
ns be imagined to bear. 

The impressfon, however, i* not intended to 
be conveyed that the difffciilties which beset 
Attot Eleanor at this period were small ! the 
object proposed is merely to show that, how- 
ever great they might be, they were perfectly 
»ure to be magnified j seeing that she had 
never bad but one important trouble, and that, 
with tins exception — the nature of which will 
be hereafter explained^ — her whole life had 
been characterised by an almost uiiintemipted 
flow of trancpility. But, even if this had not 
been shown, it would scarcely have been 
deemed, undfer the circumstances, extraordina- 
ry, that these occumences— for which she 
could not in any way account — should have se- 
riously interfered with her 8pirit*s peace. 

But these annoyances were not all she had 
been doomed to endure. In the morning when 
Maiy went to assist her to dress, she went, 



fraught with another mysterious cause of vejr 
ation. 

'• Oh, ma^am !" she exclaimed. " There V 
heexk' sich goings on ! Oh- ! I never did see, 
ma'am ! The tilings is all turned topsy-turvy. 
The picturs, cheer», everything. Oh I it is hor- 
rid !'^ 
. " What is It you mean, Mary V^ 

*' Oh f ma'am ? only jist come down stcorsr 
ma'am ; that'"s aH."^ 

" But what do you mean ?" 

" There's been thieves in the house, ma'am f 
But do come and see, .list slip on your things, 
ma'am, and only jist look at the horrid upset."" 

Aunt Eleanor did slip on her things, and on 
reaching the door of her favorite parlour, be^ 
held a scefte of unexampled confusion. Eve- 
rything had been displaced. The tables had 
been turned upside down, and the chairs piled 
ingeniously upon them r the pictures had been 
taken from the walls, and placed round the 
room upon the carpet : the vases, lambs, doffs, 
Hons, and tigers, mid been removed from the 
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mantelpiece to tlie conek : the china and class 
had been taken from the sideboard, and ar- 
ranged fantastically upon the piano ; while, in 
order to compromise the matter with the side- 
board, the hearth-m^, coal-scuttle, fire^ons, 
and fender, had been m due form placed upon 
it; but notlung had been broken— nothing 
even iigured f 

Aunt Eleanor gazed for a few moments upon 
this most extraordinary state of things in silence } 
bat, having at len^ observed calmly that it 
demanded minute mvestigation, she locked the 
door, and taking the key with her, returned to 
her chamber to dress. 

Here she tranquilly turned the thing over in 
her mind ; and, naving viewed it in connexion 
with the ghost-hunting party, she resolved on 
Bending for her reverend friend, with the view 
of placmg the matter before Mm. 

In pnrsoance of this resolution, she, on de- 
scendmg to the breakfast-room, opened her 
desk and proceeded to write a note to the rev- 
erend gentleman ; but she had scarcely com- 
menced it, when Mary apMared : and, having 
informed her that neither oread, butter, eggs, 
nor ham, could be found, inquired not only 
what wcu to become of them, but what was to 
be done* 
" Can you not find enough for breakfast 7" 
** Lor'^bless you ma'am, they havn't left a 
mite !" 

Aunt Eleanor pressed her lips closely togeth- 
er, and finished the note ; and while folding it, 
said 

''Light the taper, Mary; and then desire 
Judkins to come nere." 

*' Judkins, ma'am, can't get up yet," replied 
Mary. * 

"Why not? IsheiU?" 
" No, ma'am, he isn't «7/." 
•* Why, then, can he not get up ?" 
" Becausema'am, they've taken away all his 
things." 

" Grood gracious ! What next shall I hear? 
Well, put on your bonnet, and take this note, 
and bring in with you what we require for 
breakfast." 

The note being sealed, Mary left the room, 
and Sylvester soon after entered } and when 
his aunt, as usual, had kissed him, and express- 
ed her fond hope that he was well, she pro- 
ceeded to explain to him what had occurred ; 
and thereby to fill him with utter amazement. 
*• My dear aunt," said he, " what can it all 
mean ?" 

" Heaven only knows ! I cannot even con- 
jecture. But just come with me, dear, and 
look at the things. There," she added, on 
opening the parlor-door, ** did you ever see a 
room in such a state of confusion ?" 

Sylvester looked, and really felt, astonished. 
" You see," she continued, " there's not a 
single thing in its place." 

** But what could have been their object ?" 
said Sylvester. " The things are disarrangod, 
it is true ; but they ajmear to have disturbed 
them witb great consideration. I cannot con- 
ceive what their motive could have been." 

** Nor can I ! unless, indeed, it were merely 
to annoy me." 
« I ihoold My tibat hod Uttkt been their object. 



they would never have removed them with so 
much care. The things have not been thrown 
together, you perceive : it has been a work of 
time. Look at this china and glass ; there i* 
some little taste, you perceive, displayed in the 
arrangement." 

" I do not admire the taste displayed, but 
they certainly have bees most carefully handled* 
But that, my dear, which annoys me more 
than all, is the fact of my being unable to ima- 
gine, not only who did it, but Ik)w it was done. 
I should say myself, that thieves have not been 
in the house. I miss nothing here. The only 
tlun^ which l^ve disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of the bread, butter, eggs, and ham, are 
the clothes of poor Judkins." 

"Are they gone? Well— that is stnm|;e.'' 

" And, especially as there are many thing* 
much more portable, and infinitely more va- 
luable here : that time-piece, for instance, is 
worth thirty pounds. However, not a thing 
shall be touched until Mr Rouse comes. I'u 
have the whole matter investigated fiilly." 

She then returned to the breakfast-room, and 
Sylvester went up to Judkins, whom he found 
still in bed, for he hadn't a thing to put on. 

** Why, how is this, Judkins ?''^said Sylvester, 
as he entered ; " I hear that you have lost all 
your clothes." 

" Every rag : every individual rag," replied 
Judkins ; " I haven't a mite of anyming to put 
on. I shouldn't have cared if they'd only just 
left me a pair of breeches; but blarm 'em, to 
take away the lot was ondecent." 

" Didn't you hear them at all ?" 

" I oidy wish for their sakes I had ; I'd ha^ 
cooked the goose of one or two of 'em I'll war- 
rant. It's worse than highway robbery, ten 
times over. I'd ha* forgiven 'em if they'd stop- 
ped me on the road, but to crawl in and steal 
a man's clothes clandestinely when he's asleep, 
is the warmintest proceeding I ever heerol 
teU on." 

" Well, how do you mean to manage ? Shall 
I run to the tailor for you ?" 

"No, I thank you, sir; Mary's just gone to 
the Parson's gardener, to ask him to lend me 8 
pair of breeches and a waiscoat: but I don't 
know whether he will or not, I'm sure." 

" My trousers, I suppose, will not fit you ?" 

" Lor' bless you— I should split 'em all to 
ribbons ; I couldn't get my arms in. Blister 
'em : all I wonder at is, they didn't take off my 
shirt. They have got my stockings. Shouldn't 
I like to catch 'em. If I ever do come acn)i» 
'em, Iwish 'em success." 

Mary now came to the door with a bnndle, 
for Jones— having heard the whole matter ex 
plained— had opened his heart, and sent the 
clothes ; and when Sylvester had handed them 
over to Judkins, he left him to rejoin his aunt. 

While at breakfast the^, of course, spoke of 
nothing, thought of nothmg, but the confusion 
so mysteriously created ; but the more they 
endeavord to guess l^e cause, the more deeply 
involved they became. They had B($vcely, 
however, finished their repast, when the rever- 
end gentleman arrived, and when, vnih a look 
which denoted concern, he had greeted them 
with all his characteristic cordiality. Aunt Elea- 
nor eloquently laid the case before him-* eon- 
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necting it ingenioHBly with the ghost-huntiiig 
party who appeared oefore her cottage the pre- 
ceding night — and then asked him what he 
thought of the matter afi it stood, and what 
course he imagined she ought to pursue. 

Now the Reverend Mr. Rouse was a man of 
the world — that is to say, a man of the world 
in which he lived ; a man possessing a most 

Erofound knowledge of the sphere in which 
e moved — he was a man of observation, 
as well as a man of reflection ; and while his 
perceptive faculties were strong, he was con- 
versant with, although unable to discover the 
etymology of, certain idioms which were con- 
stantly used by those around him. He knew, 
for example, what was meant by " a spree :" 
he moreover knew perfectly the meaning of " a 
^.^' lark :" he knew not whence they were derived, 
it is true — albeit he strongly inclined to the be- 
lief that they had one and the same Greek 
root : but being thus cognizant of their modem 
definition, he, after a pause, during which he 
reflected deeply, said, with all the solemnity 
which the nature and importance of the words 
demanded, " Will you do me the favor to send 
for Legge ?" 

" Certainly, my dear sir," replied Aunt Elea- 
nor, who turned and ranff the bell on the in- 
stant. *' Mary," she added, when the servant 
appeared, ** as Judkins is busy, run and ask Mr. 
Legge to step over." 

" Tell him I desire that he will come imme- 
diately," added the Pastor, with all that humil- 
ity by which the order to which he belonged 
was at that particular period distinguished ; and 
when MaiT had left, he in silence proceeded to 
rehearse that highly important part which it 
was his intention to perform. 

I^gge» who was a man of business, and who, 
by virtue of attending to that business, was do- 
in^ very well at the Crumpet and Crown, re- 
ceived Mary with his customary custom-win- 
ning smile ; but when she had delivered not 
oaly her mistress's message, but that which the 
reverend gentleman had sent, his features as- 
sumed an expression of thought : and he said, 
as he passed his hand over his chin, ^* i. wonder 
now what* 8 in the wind." 

" You'll hear all about it," returned Mary, 
promptly; "but do make haste, for they're 
anxious, I know." 

Mrs. Legge then spoke to Maiy, and asked 
her how she found herself, and pressed her to 
i have a glaas of wine, and got her into the bar, 

and then mae2e her haveone; and during Legge's 
progress to the cottage, got out of her all she 
knew and more. 

The reverend gentleman having decided upon 
a course, of whicn the pursuit he thought would 
have a somewhat stunning effect, assumed a 
position of great importance as Legge entered 
the room, and addressed him in tones indicative 
of that authority with which he felt doubly in- 
vested. 

" Mr. Legge," said he, with an expression of 
severity, *' I am sorry, Mr. Legge, that I have 
so much cause to complain of your keeping a 
disorderly house." 

"A disorderly house, sir?" cried Legge. 

" Yes, sir," retorted the reverend genUeman ; 
''if disorderly hoaae-^ior disorderly eveiy 



house must be, if it be not conducted with pro- 
priety and decorum." 

" I beg pardon, sir : but really, I never heard 
before that I kept a disorderly house." 

'' I say, fiir, that it is a disorderly house, and 
I warn you that, as a disorderl]^ house, it shall 
be indicted, if the scenes — the disgraceful scenes 
which are to be witnessed there— be not dis- 
continued." 

" What scenes ? What disgraceful scenes ?" 
demanded Legge, who conscious of the proprie- 
ty of his own conduct, and the consequent fair 
reputation of his house, began to feel indignant 
" What scenes are to be witnessed there ?" 

** Scenes, sir, of riot and debauchery; 
scenes — " 

"I deny it." 

" Silence, sir ; how dare you interrupt me ?" 

*< Dare ! I'm aplain,blunt man, sir, ana will not 
be silent when I hear myself falsely denounced. 
I am not a clergyman : I do not preach humil- 
ity and practice tyranny ; I am the mere keeper 
of a public-house ; I was not always in that posi- 
tion, but even as I am, I defy the world to prove 
that my conduct has not been straightforward 
and just. I am also the father of a tamily, and 
my children' you knowy I have endeavored to 
rear in the principles of virtue, morality, and 
religion. You know this: you know that I 
would neither set them a bad example myseX 
nor suffer a bad example to be set them bv 
others : and, am I then by you, sir, to be told, 
not only that I keep a disreputable house, 
but—" 

" I did not saya disreputable house." 

" You said a disorderly house." 

" I did : but not in your sense, disorderly. — 
All I meant to say, was, that occasionally scenes 
of disorder occurred." 

" Why, of course they do. Where is there a 
house of that description in which scenes of 
disorder do not occur occasionally 7 But is it, 
therefore, to be called a disorderly house 1 — ^a 
house to be indicted ?" 

" You keep bad hours, sir ; you cannot deny 
that!" 

" Occasionally we are compelled to be rather 
late, but in general we close between ten and 
eleven." 

" The house, sir, was not closed at twelve last 
night." 

" I am aware of it; but that was under extra- 
ordinary circumstances." 

" It is to that point we would come," inter- 
posed Aunt Eleanor, who, although she had 
been silent, didn't at all like her reverend 
friend's mode of proceeding. " We wish to 
speak of that solely, Mr. Legge. You had a 
party last night, and that party, or a number 
of those persons who composed that party, ap- 
peared before the gate of my cottage at mid- 
night. We wish, Mr. Leg^e, to know the mo- 
tives of those persons : that is the point at which 
we are anxious to arrive." 

" Exactly," added the reverend gentleman; 
" that is the point. Now sir, what were their 
motives?" 

" I know but of one," replied Logge. 

" Aye, that is the ghost story : tlmt \ . ii •%« 
heard. But do you not know that ilva . ;. .^^i- 
^ pal object, nr, was to annoy this lady ?" 
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** No, sir ; on the contrary, I know that it was 
not. There is not a man amongst them, 
air, by whom she is not respected. She is too 
kind — too good, sir, to be annoyed wantonly by 
them." 

" Then, do you mean to say, Mr. Legge, that 
you don't know that some of those persons 
oorglarioosly entered this cottage last night?" 

" Entered this cottage 7 " 

"Aye, sir! That is the question. Do you, 
or do you not, know that fact?" 

" Most certainly I do not. Nor do I believe 
it to be a fact. Why, sir, there isn't one of 
them, who — leaving inclination out of the ques- 
tion entirely— would, under the circumstances, 
have dared f sir, to enter the cottage !" 

" Very well. You are entitled to the full bene- 
fit of this opinion ; but I'll now just trouble you 
to look at the state of this room." 

The reverend gentleman then arose, and, ac- 
companied by Sylvester and his aunt, proceed- 
ed to the parlor, duly followed by Legge, who, 
as he entered, looked round the room utterly 
astonished. 

" You have, indeed, been annoyed, ma'am," 
at length he observed, *' and I'm veny sorry for 
it; but I'm sure— quite sure, that this was not 
done by either of those men." 

*' These things," said the reverend gentleman, 
" could not have been removed without hands." 

" Nor could they have been removed in 
haste," rejoined Legge. "Were the doors bro- 
ken open, ma'am V 

» N - " 
How 



one got in?' 

" What else am I to think, Mr. Legge ?" 

" I ought not perhaps to offer any sugges- 
tion." 

" Oh, I do hope that you will, for the affair is 
Xiow so involved in mystery, that if you could 
tiirow any li^ht upon the subject I should feel 
:^deed gratefiil." 

"Well, ma'am, of course, I don't know that 
1 can ; but you have a gardener, and that gar- 
dener sleeps in the house. Now, I should be 
"Very sorry, even to throw out a hint that would 
lend to ii^ure any man breathing, but as I know 
^what servants are, and what quarrels — petty 
<)uarrels — they have occasionally among them- 
selves, I would suggest that it is possible — just 
possible — that the gardener, during the night, 
thus carefully displaced these things — not with 
any wicked object in view — but merely for the 
purpose of annoying the maids." 

" A very proper suggestion," observed the 
reverend gentleman, who, finding that stilts 
would'nt do, came dovm. " Very projper, in- 
deed. It is possible : nay, highly probable." 

"But," observed Sylvester, " Judkins has 
lost all liis clothes !" 

" Have you lost anything of value ma'am ? — 
anything out of this room ? ' inquired Legge. 

" Not a single thing ! Oh ! by-the-bye," she 
added, " where's the silver tankard ?" 

They looked round the room : it was not to 
be seen : nor could they see the salver upon 
which it had stood. Presently, however, the 
reverend gentleman perceiving something un 
der the couch, removed it, and there found, not 



only the tankard and salver, but the bread, bat- 
ter, ham, and a bundle of clothes, which were 
instantly known to belong to Judkins ! 

This altered at once the complexion of things. 
It was then quite clear to them all that this 
confusion had been created with no felonious 
intention ; and as it was plain that no entrance 
had been forced. Aunt Eleanor, as well as her 
reverend friend, felt convinced, that with the 
motive assigned by Legge, the tilings had been 
thus disturbed by Judkins. 

Legge, however, now had a doubt on the 
subject, and gave Judkins the benefit of that 
doubt without delay. "I do not," said he, 
" think it was the gardener now." 

" Oh !" cried the Pastor, " the case is clear 
against him ! Look at his clothes ! How came 
they here ?" 

"The .very fact," returned Legge, "of their 
being here, tends to convince me, that he u 
not, afler all, the man. I think that if he bad . 
done it, he would not have left his clothes — f(»* 
I do not believe that he has sufficient art to 
leave them in order that all suspicion mi^htbe 
removed, on the ground that no man, in his sen- 
ses, would thus convict himself. If he left 
them at all, he could only have left them for the 
purpose of having it said, ' Oh, it couldn't have 
been him : he would never have been such a 
fool !' and I do not think that he is artfid enough 
for that." 

" There's no telling," observed the reverend 
gentleman. " Really the world has got to such 
a pitch that there's no such thing as knowing 
the human heart at all." 

" But," said Aunt Eleanor, " if ii were not 
Judkins, who on earth could it have been ?" 

" I can't imagine," returned Legge ; " still 1 
would not too hastily condemn him. AQ I can 
say is, that this was not done by any one of the 
party at my house last night." 

"I believe it," said Aunt Eleanor; " Gftidj 
believe it." 

" And so do I now," observed the reverend 
gentleman. " I did at first think that they had 
done it by way of a frolic, which, in the house of 
a lady, would have been of course disgraceful. 
However, as it is, I recal those observations 
which I made with respect to your h()U8e, b«t 
I do hope that you will in future keep good, 
hours." 

Aunt Eleanor now got out the wine, and re- . 
quested Legge to help himself, which he, as a 
matter of course, did ; but just as he had filled 
his glass, Mary came into the room, exclaiming 
— " We've found the eggs, ma'am ; but oh ! in 
such a place!" 

" Where did you find them ?" demanded her 
mistress. 

" In the pickle-tub, ma'am." 

"In the pickle-tub?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; as cook was a fishing for a 
ton^e, what should she find but the eggs, tied 
up m an old pair of Judkins's " 

Here she stopped and blushed, and Aunt 
Eleanor blushed too, and the reverend gentle- 
man turned to smile, but Legj^e, who had just 
got his mouth full of sherry, didn't know at all 
how to get rid of. He blew out his cheeks, 
and grunted, and strained, while his face bo- 
came crixufioni and every vein visible, seemed 
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in a fit state to bunt, until, at length, he made 
a desperate effort to gulph it, but, as a portion 
of it went " the wrong way," that portion found 
out its mistake, and returned, and, by virtue of 
returning thus, caused him to spirt and to cough 
with unparalleled violence. This was annoy- 
ing, but ne really couldn't help it. Aunt Elea^ 
nor knew that he couldn't, and, therefore, in 
order to relieve him from embarrassment, ap- 
peared to be unconscious of the circumstance 
entirely, and, turning to Mary, said to her, 
** Has cook been quarrelling with Judkins ?" 

" No, ma'am : mey've hfwl a few words, but 
not about anything particular !" 

" Very good," said her mistress, " you can 
now leave the room. " It is," she added, when 
Mtoy had left, " it is, I apprehend, as you sug- 
ffBBtod, Mr. Legge. These people, no doubt, 
aim been quarrelUng, and their object has been 
to annoy each other. This, however, must be 
■icertained. But have another glass of wine, 
fc. Legge." 

Legge was almost a&aid, but he took another 
glass, and managed to drii^ it with proper ef- 
fect, and, when Aunt Eleanor had thanked him 
for his attention, and the reverend gentleman 
had playfully entreated him to let him know 
immediately the *' ghost" re-appeared, he bow- 
ed and left them to contemplate the case as it 
stood, and to devise the means of gaining the 
knowledge desired. 

Now, while he was thus engaged at the cot- 
tage, Mrs. Legge — having ascertained from 
Mary the substance of aU that had occurred, 
with the single exception of the eggs being 
found in that peculiar envelope — ^had, as a natu- 
ral matter of course, been retailing the circum- 
stances to all who came, among whom were 
Mr. Pokey, Mr. Obadiah Drant, Mr. Click, Mr. 
Quocks, and Mr. Bobber. When, therefore, 
Le^ge returned, their anxielv to learn the mi- 
nutis of that of which they nad heard but the 
outline was intense. They crowded round 
him, and urged him to begin at the beginning, 
and pressed him to drink, that he mignt open 
more freely ; but Legge, having whispered to 
his wife, assumed an expression of mortifica^ 
tion, and sat down in silence. 

" Why, what is the matter? What's wrong ?" 
inquired Pokey. But Legge returned no an- 
■wer. 

" If there's any^thing fructifying in your mind, 
unpleELsant," said Obadiah, *' out with it, my 
boy, like a Briton !" 

" Who," demanded Legge, with feigned fe- 
rocity, "who broke into the Grange Cottage, 
lastniffht?" 

" I didn't," said Pokey, "so that's enough for 
me." 

" They who did," said Obadiah, " ought to 
be served, as they used to serve them in Nova 
Scotia, in the time of Julius Caesar, and Peter 
the Great!" 

" But was it broken into 7" said Click. 

" She sent for me, as you have heard, and 
there were the things ! I never in my life vnt- 
nessed such a scene of confusion. The parson 
was there, aud he told me at once that he should 
indict me for keeping a disorderly house I" 

"The parson! pooh!" exclaimed Obadiah. 
" Don't they draw nine-and-twenty millions of i 



money, annually, every year, from the vitals of 
the people ? What do they want more 7 Look 
at the ecclesiastical swindle exposed by Joey 
Hume ! Could Bobby Peel defend it 7 Look, 
again, at Charley Buller's motion, that was 
backed by Tommy Duncombe ! Do you mean 
to tell me — " 

" But," interruj)ted CUck, ** was the cottage 
broken into last night?" 

" Why, that's involved in mystery," replied 
Legge, " no locks appear to have been broken, 
but, as Mr. Rouse said — " 

" Who cares for Teddy Rouse ?" cried Obar 
diah; "Who cares for the cloth to which Teddy 
Rouse belongs 7 They are what 1 call the lo- 
custs of liberty I" 

" As he said," continued Legge, " the things 
couldn't have been thus disturbed without 
hands. And now Pokey will have to prove 
that he didn't disturb them." 

" I !" exclaimed Pokey. " Why do they 
pitch upon me ?" 

*• Mrs. Sound saw you near the premises.^ 
That's strong circumstantial evidence. You 
were there twice, which makes the case 
stronger. The bottom of it is, you're in a mess ? " 

" But I'U take my oath—" 

" That you'll not be suffered to do. Mind 
you, / don't say that you are the man that broke 
m, you will recollect that, /shall give no evi- 
dence against you ; but it strikes me you'd bet- 
ter prepare for your defence." 

"I remember," observed Obadiah, "Ire- 
member that, during the French Revolution — " 

" Blister the French Revolution !" cried Po- 
key, who began to feel very much alarmed.— 
"What's the French Revolution to this? But 
are you serious, Mr. Legge ? Really, now, are 
you serious ?" ^ 

" Serious ! It isn't a thing to joke about, / 
can tell you. You'd better leave the place till 
the matter blows over." 

" /can't leave the place. How can I leave ? 
I've no less than four pair of breeches in hand !" 

In an instant Legge, unable to control him- 
self, sent forth a loud peal of laughter, and as 
Click, Bobber, Quocks, and Obadiah, perceived 
that he had only been frightening Pokey, they,, 
to some extent, joined him ; but when he had 
explained the real cause of his mirth — when he 
had told them of the eggs being found in the 
pickle-tub, tied up in Judkins's smalls — they 
opened their shoulders, and set up a roar which 
might have been heard at the cottage. Nor 
was this ebullition of merriment transitory. — 
Peal after peal did they send forth in raptures, 
now holding their ribs in, and calling out with 
pain, and then bursting forth again with fresh 
vigor, until two or three of them became so ex- 
hausted that, had not the chairs been establish- 
ed in a row, they really must have rolled on the 
ground. 

" Was the e^gs smashed ?" cried Pokey, in 
the midst of this scene. And again they broke 
loose, though in agony. " I've heered of 
pickled inguns," he added, and this was the sig- 
nal for another roar, " but pickled breeches," 
he continued, " pick— pickled — " Being ut- 
terly unable to finish this sentence, he threw 
himself down on the mat, and panted. 

As the thunder succeeds the lightning's flash. 
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■o did a roar on this occasion succeed every 
sentence tiiat was uttered, whether witty or 
not , but as men cannot even lauffh for ever, 
they at len^h became sufficientty worn out 
to sit down m a state of comparative tranquil- 
lity. 

Legge then explained to them what be had 
engge^ted, and they then saw, with perfect dis- 
tinctness, that a quarrel between Judkins and 
cook had been the origin of it all. They, more- 
over, thought it a very fair match ; but confess- 
ed 2bat cook then had, decidedly, the best of 
it^ seeing that Judkins had done nothing equal 
to her assuTnedfesit of pickling the smalls. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The pagans had a little swell whom they call- 
ed the god of laughter. His name was Comus ; 
and he was fat, as a perfectly natural matter of 
coarse. He didn't do much — they who laugh 
much, very seldom do — but, notwithstanding, 
in his day, he was popular among the pagans. 
Very good. Now, there are, of course, various 
n>ecies of laughter. There's the natural laugh, 
the hystericallaugh, the hypocritical laugh, and 
the laugh of the idiot ; but the natural laugh is 
the only laugh which springs absolutely from 
pleasure. Comus had a natural laugh, and he 
was, therefore, fat. Why, what an immense 
field does this open for the philanthropist to 
contemplate ! Caesar — who wasn't a fool— 
didn't like Cassius, because he was lean. If 
this and that be put together, to what will they 
amount ! Momus — not Comus, but Momus — 
censured Vulcan, for making a man without a 
window in his breast, that his ill designs and 
treacheries might be seen, which was all very 
well; but what necessity, even in that poetic 
age, would there have been for this window, 
had a social and political Fatometer obtained ? 
And how infinitely more valuable would it be 
now — how society would be simplified bv vir- 
tue of its introduction ! Fat is the natural fniit 
of laughter ; natural laughter springs from plea- 
sure: pleasure is derived from happiness : hap- 
Einess from goodness, and goodness compre- 
cnds all the virtues. That is one side oi the 
question : now look at the other. Who ever 
saw a really laughter-loving man thin? No 
one. And why ? Because laughter opens the 
shoulders — expands the chest — strengthens and 
increases the size of the lungs, and mus gener- 
ates tat. Leanness, then, denotes the absence 
of laughter; the absence of laughter, the absence 
of pleasure; the absence of pleasure, the ab- 
sence of happiness ; the absence of happiness, 
the absence of goodness ; and the absence of good- 
ness, the absence of all the virtues. Who — had 
they been contemporaries — would not have 
trusted Daniel Lambert — amanof one-doesn't- 
know-how-many stone — in preference to Mon- 
sieur— what was his name — the Living Skeleton? 
Let a Fatometer be established, that the amia- 
ble £at ones may be caressed, and the treacher- 
oiu lean ones avoided ! Let a standard of fat 
he fficed i kaid', «a the crafty and designing can 



never hope to reach it, society will be all the 
purer. 

Now, it is the peculiar province of an author 
to be cognizant of the most secret thoughts, not 
only of his heroes and heroines, but of every 
person whom he introduces to the world.— 
Hence it is that he is held responsible for those 
introductions — and very properly, too ! — ^but it 
would not be fair to attach to him this responsi- 
bility, were his liberty restrained. For exam- 
ple : he is allowed to follow a lady into her 
very chamber, and to contemplate her most 
private thoughts, even while she is there ; which 
would be, under any other circumstances, high- 
ly incorrect. The lady herself wouldn't allow 
it ; and, if even she had no great objection, by 
society it would not, it could not, be sanction- 
ed. These remarks are held to be neceflHOy 
as a sort of an apology, or rather as a sp^li^Mf «. 
justification, seeing that it has now to be stated ^,^: 
that Aunt Eleanor, immediately after Legga 
had left the cottage, excused herself to her ro*". . 
verend friend, and went direct to her chamber 
to have a hearty laugh. And she did laofh 
heartily, and, therefore, ▼eiy naturally. She 
loved to laugh, and hence was fat — that is to 
say, she had reached that standard v^hich 
ought, for ladies thus circumstanced, to be uni- 
versally set up. It is no sufiicient argument 
against the establishment of this standard, that 
they who love to laugh are not at all times hap- 
py . The acm6 ofpleasure, for instance, consists 
m being entirely free from pain ; but where are 
we to find the acmS ofpleasure, seeing that plea- 
sure and pain are twins ? Even Aunt Eleanor, 
who loved to laugh as well as any lady in the coun- 
ty, was not without troubles, albeit they were 
few ; and even while she was laughing in her 
chamber, she thought of that mystery which 
had not yet been solved. Feeling, however, 
then, that she had sometliing like a clue to its 
solution, her mind was more tranquil, and when 
she had become, in her judgment, sufficiently 
composed, she retumtd to the reverend gen 
tleman, who suggested that they should at once 
ascertain the cause beyond doubt ; and the im- 
mediate consequence of this suggestion was, 
that Judkins was duly summonea. 

" Judkins," she observed, with the most per- 
fect composure, " the question which I am now.- 
about to put to you, I hope you will answer 
with truth." 

** Cert'ney, ma'am ! — cert'uey." 

** In the first place, then, I have to ask how 
you account for that extraordinary confusion in 
the parlor ?" 

" It's my opinion, ma'am, that the place is 
bewitched ! — that's my opinion." 

** Judkins, wliat time did you go to bed last 
night?" 

" About half-past ten, ma'am." 

" And what time did you rise ?" 

"About nine, ma'am. I couldn't get up be- 
fore, because of my clothes." 

" Were you in the room the whole of ihat 
time ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" You didn't once leave it, from half-past ten 
last night until nine o'clock this moniiug ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

*' Are you quite sore of that?" 
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"Qaite!" 

" Jud kins, if I discover that youare not telling 
me tlie truth, I will immediately discharge 
you ; but if, repudiating falsehood, you confess 
to me now that those tmugs in the parlor were 
disturbed by you — " 

" By me, ma'am !" cried Judkins, in a state 
of astonishment; " /disturb the things, ma'am?" 

" 1 have reason to suspect that they were dis- 
turbed by you." 

" Why, I wasn't out of bed, ma'am, the whole 
live-loug night ! Besides, why should I disturb 
them ?" 

" To annoy cook and Mary. You are not on 

the in- /st friendly tenus, I believe, with either." 

' " Oh, 1 don't know, ma'am ; i never interfere 

with 'em. Mary's well enough ; but cook's a 

cook, and you know what cooks is ! — they're cUl 

a&e. But if they was the veiy lai^t words I liad 

to speak, ma'am, I'd say I didn't touch them 

tilings." 

I " Judkins, I am at present bound to believe 

you ; but if I find that you have been telling 

4.-; me a falsehood, I will on the instant discharge 

•''*' you!" 

"You'll never find that, ma'am,.! know ; but 
I suppose, ma'am, thai cook's been saying 
somethin^fligainst me !" 

**No, nut a word ; nor have I at present spo- 
ken a word to her on the subject. But desire 
her to come to me now. The matter must not 
be allowed to rest here." 

Judkins then left the room : and both his 
mistress and the reverend gentleman felt that 
he was innocent; while Sylvester, who had 
been watching the proceedings in silence, de- 
clared his conviction that Judkins was not the 
man, and pointed out the utter improbability of 
his having disturbed the things with the view 
of amioying cook, seeing that it was not cook's 
province to replace them. Aunt Eleanor, how- 
ever, having commenced the investigation, felt 
bound to proceed, and awaited with composure 
the appearance of cook, who, on enteiing the 
room, i'elt somewhat flurried. 

" Coi)k," said her mistress, "have you and 
Judkins been quarrelling ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" There have been no words between you of 
an unpleasant nature ?" 

" Nothing that can be called words, ma'am ; 
only, so sure as I ask him for taters, or turnips, 
or carrots, or inguns, or salary, or anything in res- 
pect of that, so sure he won't brin^ 'em till the 
very lastest minute, though I ask him over and 
over and over and over again. There was only 
the other day — ^now, ma'am, only jist to show 
you — " 

" I do not wish," said Aunt Eleanor, " to hear 
any tales, cook, of that description." 

" No, ma'am, I know ; but then it puts me in 
a orkard perdicament, as I told him, no longer 
ago thim yesterday — * Judkins,' says I, 'you 
kjQow,' says I, * it isn't my place,* says I, ' to go,' 
says I, ' pottering about in. that garden, and I'm 
sure,' says I, * that if missis,' says I, * was to 
know it — ' " 

" All I asked was, whether he and you had 
been quarrelling — ^whether, in short, you desir- 
ed to annoy him ?" 

" Annoy him, ma'am 1—/ want to aonoy 



him ? Then he's been a telling yon, ma'am, I 
want to annoy him, ma'am, has he ?" 

" No cook ; but answer my question plainly : 
have you had any toisk to annoy him ?" 

** Not I, ma'am ! — no ma'am !" 

" Then how do you account for the fact of 
his clothes being found where they were ?" 

•*/, ma'smi, account? What, then, has he 
been a saying that I put 'em there ?" 

"He has been saying nothing of the sorl^ 
cook. I asked you how you accounted for the 
circumstance ?" 

" Account for it, ma'am ? I can only say it's 
my belief that the house is wholly haunted I If 
it isn'i, ma'am, it's very strange to me! As I 
said to Mary this blessed morning, * Mary/ 
says I — " 

" But, cook," said Aunt Eleanor, promptly 
checking this natural flow of eloquence, " for 
what purpose did you happen to go to the pic- 
kle-tub this morning ?" 

" I went, ma'am, 'cause, as the ham was 
gone, I thought I'd bile a tongue. But does he 
have the iraperance to think, ma'am, that I put 
his clothes there ? Where was his clothes, 
ma'am ? In course, in his bed-room ! And 
does he mean to have the howdaciousness to 
insinivate — " 

** He hjis insinuated nothing of the kind. But 
by whom do you imagine they were put there ?" 

" I haven't, ma'am, so much as a idea !" 

" Then, cook, I'm to understand that you 
can throw no light whatever on the subject?" 

" Not the leastest in the world, ma'am !" 

" Very well ; then I have nothing more to say 
to you at present." 

Cook then, with manifest reluctance, retired ; 
and as she was instantly acquitted of all parti- 
cipation, the mystery resumed its original char- 
acter. Neither Sylvester, his aunt, nor their 
reverend friend, could imagine another clue, — 
Even the power to conjecture seemed lost.— 
Neither could suggest — ^neither could conceive 
— the slightest means whereby that mystery 
might be solved. 

" We must still," said the reverend gentle- 
man at length, "we must still have patience. — 
Time alone can bring this strange matter to 
light : and that it will be brought to light, 1 
have not the slightest doubt. We must, there 
fore, my dear madam, still have patience." 

Patience ! What an admirable attribute is 
patience I How sweet are its influences — ^how 
softening its effects ! In the hour of affliction, 
how beautiful, how calm, how serene, how sub- 
lime, is palience ! Behold the afl^licted, racked 
with pam, from which Death alone can relieve 
them. By what are they sustained but by that 
sweet patience which springs from faith and 
hope I Patience, ever lovely, shows loveliest 
then. But who ever met with passive patience 
co-existiuff with active suspense? We may 
endure affliction the most poignant with patience 
— but we cannot with patience endure sus- 
pense. The knowledge of the worst that ctm be- 
fal us,maybebome with patience — butpatience 
will hold no communion with our ignorance 
of that which we are ardently anxious to know. 
Aunt Eleanor, for example, had she known that 
the smalls had been put into the pickle-tub by 
cook, and that Judkins had upset the things vk 
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the parlor — nay, had she even known that Mr. 
Pokey and his companions, or any other gen- 
tleman and his companions, had actually enter- 
ed the cottage — she would have endured that 
knowledge with patience ; but as she wasutterly^ 
isxK>rant of everything connected witn the on- 
gm of these mysterious proceedings — as she 
neither knew what had induced them, nor had 
the power even to guess the cause to which 
alone they could have been fairly, ascribed — 
vatience was altogether out of the question. — 
Hers was essentially a state of suspense with 
which patience had nothing whatever to do. 

Still it was, notwithstanding this, all very 
well for her reverend hiend to recommend it: 
it was, in fact, his province to do so ; for having 
stadied deeply the book of Job, he held pa- 
tience to be one of the sublimest virtues. It is 
true — quite true — that he hadn't much himself. 
Bat tlicu look at his position. He had to read 
two sermons every week of his life ; and his 
sermons cost him a guinea per dozen ! Such a 
man could not rationally be expected to have 
patience. Nor, indeed, have men in general, 
much. The women are the great cards for pa- 
tience. Hence it is that they are so frequently 
termed ducks; seeing that, as ducks, when 
they are hatching, sit upon their eggs a whole 
month, they are the legitimate emblems of pa- 
tience. But men are not ducks. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that be- 
cause Aunt Eleanor was in a state of suspense 
' then, she was not in general a patient person. 
She was ; but being then in a state of suspense, 
she could not have been expected to be pa- 
tient. She panted to know tlie cause of these 
strange proceedings — and people never pant 
with patience — ana although the reverend gen- 
tleman had advised her to be patient, she con- 
tinued to pant anxiously throughout the day ; 
bat at night she was as far from the achievement 
of her object, as she would have been had that 
object never been proposed. 

About half-past ten — being wesiry of the day 
—she retired to her chamber, and sat alternate- 
ly listening and reading uiitil twelve ; when, 
everything both in and aroimd the cottage being 
still us death, she prayed, and went to bed, in 
the full assurance oi protection. 

It has been said that there is no virtue in 
prayer, seeing tliat He, to whom we pray, 
knows our thoughts before we attempt to give 
them utterance ; but who, having fervently 
prayed, has not felt his spirit etlierealised, his 
mind more at ease, his heart lighter ; inspired 
as he then must be with the conviction that, 
i "putting his whole trust and confidence in 
I Him," he has been in communion with his God 1 
I " Ask, and ye shall have !" involves a jioint of 
faith which teems with the most holy influen- 
ces ; and piety can no more exist without pray- 
er, than prayer can be effective without piety. 
Of course, it is not necessary to pursue tins 
subject here : the only object of its introduction 
is, to show how natural it was for Aunt Eleanor, 
having fervently prayed, to feel assured of pro- 
tection ; and, feehng thus assured, to go to sleep. 
Sylvester at that time had been asleep nearly 
two hours; but having in a most enchanting 
dream fallen desperately in love with a Dry- 



ade, he dressed himself with care, send, on leav- 
ing the cottage, proceeded by appointment to 
the arbor. 

But the Dryade was not there ! He looked 
anxiously round ; but no ! What could be the 
cause of it 1 That she would keep her appoint- 
ment he felt convinced, and therefore sat dov^m 
to await her coming ; but he had no sooner ta- 
ken his seat than the scene in an instant changed, 
and he beheld in imagination a beautiful dell, 
in the centre of which he sat, upon a couch com- 
posed of moss and the still living leaves of vdld 
roses. For a time his eyes were dazzled by 
this lovely scene, and he saw but indistinctly 
the objects around him; but anon he could 
clearly distinguish them all, and he turned with 
breathless wonder to contemplate their incom- 
parable brightness and beauty. The dell was 
thickly studded with the sweetest and richest 
flowers vidth which the face of Nature teems; ^.. 
fruit of every conceivable species hung in clua- . 

ters around, and while the herbs lent their fra- ^ 

grance to perfume the air, the mingled odors 
were delicious in the extreme. Above his head 
there were myriads of golden-winged butter- 
flies joyously basking in the glorious sun ; and, 
as the beautiful birds, whose plumage, reflect- 
ing every ray of light, shone with rorpassing 
lustre, were floating around him and skimjuiug 
the clear miniature lake, of which the surface 
was like polished silver, and carroUing witli all 
the wild sweetness of their nature : it wan, al- 
together, the loveliest scene of which his fancy 
could boast the creutiou. 

He had not, however, contemplated tliis 
scene long, when the warbling of the birds si- 
multaneously ceased, and he heard in the dis- 
tance, one — ^as he imagined — burst forth in rich 
strains of seraphic joy. The effect was ravish- 
ing. He listened with feelings of the i)ure8t 
rapture, and with feelings of raptiu-e ihh birds 
listened too. How &\v.jet — how enchanting 
were those liquid notes ! How soft — how de- 
lightful — how foil of vdld beauty ! What bird 
— what celestial bird — could ilbe ? The music 
ceased: and on the iiista]]i a sylph imj)erccpti- 
bly approached, and, with bjJmy breath, softly 
whispered " Rosalie," and kicit«'d Lira. That 
kiss was electric. The blood ran ihn'lling 
through his vicns, and he felt, wi»h delii;ht, 
transported. Rosalie! That Wiu, ilic .'.uiie of 
her in whom his whole soul was centered. — 
Rosalie ! He turned : and she had vaiiis«hed. 
But he heard a^nin those rnvishing strains, and 
was thus reinspired with ho})e. But airaiu they 
ceased: and afjaiu he tnmed; ami Rosalie 
stood before him. Oh, with what ecstacy did 
he behold her.. What joy— what delight — 
what rapture he felt as he gazed on her peer- 
less beauty ! And she was a most beautiful 
blonde ! Her lyos, which shone like brilliant 
stars, were orbs of fascination ; her cheeks 
bloomed like the .downy peaches; njture's 
nuctar bedewed her lips; and while her rich 
aubura hah' flowed in wild liuglets luxmiantly 
over her shoulders, her lovely form wa^ envel- 
oped in a veil wrought'hy zephyrs and silk- 
worms combined. 

" Rosalie, sweet Rosalie !" said Sylvester, at 
length, in she softest and most endearisig accents 
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of love, and extended bis armB to embrace her ; 
but just as he fondly hoped to clasp her to his 
heart, a bird of Paradise brought her a beanti- 
ftilrose, which she placed in his bosom, smiled 
«weetly, and fled. 

" Rosalie, my love," he cried ; *' let me em- 
brace thee." 

Rosalie smiled again and glided round the 
dell, and then stood on the margin of the lake 
— ^her oi^y mirror — and adjusted her ringlets, 
and sang again, even more sweetly than betore ; 
and, while singing, entered a bower, and re- 
clined upon a couch, when, in an instant the 
birds flew to the sides of the dell, and having 
each plucked a leaf from the rose, lily, eglan- 
tine, or briar, flew to the couch on which tneir 
goddess was reclining, and, having strewn the 
leaves over her beautiful form, commenced 
warbling their song of repose. 

'* Rosalie *" again cried Sylvester, sweetly. 
■** Dear Rosalie, come to my arms." 

Rosalie smiled; but pointing to the couch on 
which he had been sitting, apparently wished 
him to sit there again. 

Sylvester, however, with that impetuosity 
which usually mars our loftiest designs, felt re- 
solved to approach the sacred bower, but no 
.sooner, in pursuance of this resolution, did he 
advance, wan myriads of birds flew in a mass 
to intercept him. He tried to force a passage, 
but they opposed him still, and when, even- 
tually, they retired, he found himself stand- 
ing upon the very margin of the lake. For a 
moment he stood gazing intently at the bower, 
and the beautiful Rosalie covered with leaves. 
The lake, then, alone was between them, and 
feeling still resolved to approach, he was about 
to plunge in ; but again the birds flew in dense 
mahs towards him, and, on being absolutely 
forced back to the couch, in an instant the whole 
scene vanished before him, and he found him- 
self sitting in darkness, and alone, in Aunt Elea- | 
nor's arbor again. 

Here for some time he remained sighing 
** Rosalie ! — sweet Rosalie ! — Rosalie I — ^my 
love !" But as detrkness still reigned, and the 
nymph did not appear, he at length returned in 
sadness and in suence to the cottage ; and hav- 
ing passed the outer door, which he omitted 
to close, proceeded to his chamber, undressed^ 
and went to bed. 

Now, as Sylvester made not the slightest 
noise, he disturbed neither his aunt nor any. 
one of the servants: they slept soundly andj 
well, and thus continued to sleep for several 
hoars after his return ; but, in the morning, 
when cook came down, she, on finding the 
outer door open, was struck at once with horror, 
and without giving even a glance, with the view 
ot* ascertaining how matters really stood, rushed 
up stairs again, shrieking ** Thieves ! — thieves ! 
— thieves !" 

Out rushed Judkins with a gash across his 
throat — for at the moment the first shriek was 
nttered, he was endeavoring to improve the 
characteristic respectability of his appearance 
by shaving — ana out rushed Mary, with her 
hair dishevelled; but their mistress on coming 
to the door, without leaving her room, demand- 
ed to know what was the matter. 



**0h! ma'am," replied cook, "it's a mercy, 
ma'am, we haven't all been murdered ! The 
door's as wide open as ever it can stick !" 

" What, the outer door 7" 

" Yes, ma'am," 

^'Grood gracious i— what can all this mean! 
Why I saw the door fastened myself. Have 
any of the things been taken away ?" 

" I don't kno\)r I'm sure, ma'am. Go, Jud- 
kins, and look." 

Judkins did go, and found all secure, and 
then returned to report progress ; but while en- 
gaged in making that report. Aunt Eleanor, 
perceiving the sansuinary state of his throat, 
exclaimed '^Judkins,! — why, what on earth 
have yon been doing ?" 

** I was only a shaving, ma'axi, when cook 
shruck." 

** For goodness sake, go and stop the blood 
immediately. Do not," she added, addressing 
the cook, " do not suffer a thing to be touched 
till I come down.*' 

She then closed her door and proceeded to 
dress ; and Judkins returned to his room, where 
he found, on consulting his glass, that although 
he never even contemplated suicide, he looked 
as if he had not only meant to commit, but had, 
in reality, committed the act He had before 
no idea of having made such an incision. The 
blood was actually streaming down his neck — 
it looked frightful — it moreover created the ab- 
solute necessity for a clean shirt. Now, Jud- 
kins, who was a tidy man, had a strong aversion 
to whiskers: he had also an aversion to the 
practice of allowing the hair to grow under the 
chin : he therefore shaved all off, from his tem- 
ples to his collar-bone, and being endowed with 
a broad face and neck, he not only had an ex« 
tensive field of stubble to go over, but as he was 
not, as a shaver, expert, and his razors were 
never in very fine order, he scratched and grin- 
ned during the pleasing operation, while the 
stubble contested the ground, inch by inch, and 
thus amused himself for more than half an hour 
every morning of his existence. 

On this occasion the entertainment was near- 
ly at an end — he was in the last act, taking the 
final and triumphant upper scrape — when he 
heard the first shriek, which so paralyzed his 
frame, that the razor walked in instead of keep- 
ing on the sui-face. No material iiyury, hpw 
ever, had been inflicted : he bled, it is true, 
very freely — which, he being a man of full ha- 
bit, was not at all man'ellous — but, when he 
had^^ot his best hat from the box, and had filled 
up the QBBh with a handful of nap, he was all 
right again, and got down just in time to assist 
his mistress in takins a general survey. 

But there was notniug wrong — nothing lost 
— nothing out of its place ; every thing wjis found 
precisely as they had left it, with the single 
exception of the outer door, and how that had 
been opened none could tell. It had a lock, 
two bolts, a bar, and a chain, and as there wa» 
not a single mark on the outside to indicate vio- 
lence, it was perfectly clear that it hnd not been 
forced. The only question, therefore, was — 
now could any one have got inside to open it ? 
But this was a question which could not be an- 
swered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE NIGHT. 

A PARSONAGE-HOUSE in Oil isolated village, is, 

of all earthly places, the best adapted to the 

•process of deadening a man's wits. If he have 

lo occupation, save that which is strictly en- 

ioined by the church — no hobby but his garden 

— no society but that of the fat-headed 8(|uires 

around him— his case is indeed desperate. A 

clergyman thus situated is morally buried. — 

He must be lofty ; he must be grave ; he must 

pull a long face ; he must look severe ; he must 

Walk with excessive circumspection ; he must 

aMociate with none but those in whose hearts 

their horses have a much warmer place than 

their wives, and of whom it may be recorded 

that, if taken from their horses, not only wliile 

animated, but when they become dogs'-meat, 

the full half of that which they know isn't much. 

No clashing of intellect does a pastor in that 

position experience — ^iio new lights look in upon 

him: his mind becomes dim for lack of polish ; 

his imagination soars but to sink ; his faculties are 

weakened by the absence of that exercise which 

alone can impart to them streugth ; and he 

gradually and imperceptibly descends to the 

recognised level of the sphere in which he 

moves, severely and secmely cloaked up in the 

arrogant vanity of ignorance. 

But this is "the mlo ! Aunt Eleanor's rever- 
end friend was the exception : inasmuch as he 
actually conceived the means by which the 
cause of her perplexities might be discovered. 
He conceived an idea, which is very remarka- 
ble, that if ho sat up at the cottage one night, 
he should know all dbout it. His mind hadn't 
strack such a light for a long time. H e held it to 
be brilliant ! And so it was : so brilliant that it 
dazzled him at first ; but when he had become 
somewhat reconciled to its brilliancy, he went 
to the cottage to show the light there. 

He, at that time, had not the slightest know- 
ledge of the fact that the door of the cottage had 
been found open that very morning ; but, when 
Aunt Eleanor had duly informed han of the cu-- 
comstance — although he could not help express- 
ing his amazement — he felt highly pleased, 
seeing tliat, as it was clear to him that the par- 
ties were detennined to carry on their game 
every night, he, without the necessity for sacri- 
ficing more than a single night's rest, should be 
perfectly certain to catch them. 

" The fact is," said he, " this must be put a 
stop to. It cannot be tolerated. It must not 
be suffered to continue.'* 

" But how, my dcai- sir ?" cried Aunt Elea- 
nor. " How can I prevent its continuance?" 

" You cannot," he replied, " but I can ; and 
I will do so, if the scheme which I have con- 
ceived meet your approbation." 

" My dear sir, whatever you suggest shall be 
immediately acted upon; gratefiilly will I adopt 
any suggestion which may be calculated to re- 
lieve me from this painful state of suspense." 

" Then allow me, this night, to sit here," said 
her reverend friend: "here, in this room: 
take no notice of the arrangement ; retire as 
usual, send the servants to bed, and then leave 
the rest to me." 

3 



'' But, my dear sir; oh, but I cannot think 
for a moment of allowing you to sit up." 

" Why notf my dear madam ; why not ?'* 

" Oh, it would be so extremely inconsiderate 
of me to tax your kindness to such an extent." 

" My dear madam, you do not tax my kind- 
ness — if kindness it may be called — the sugges- 
tion is mine, not yours." 

" Of course I feel extremely grateful ; but 
you do not think of sitting up alone." 

" Let me sit up with you, Mr. Rouse," said 
Sylvester ;" we shall catch ihem : and when we 
do, they ought to be punished severely." 

"But have you." said Aunt Eleanor, "have 
you, my dear, sufficient strength to sit up?" 

" Oh, quite," replied Sylvester: "sitting up is 
nothing." 

" But it will not be well for you to do so," 
said the reverend gentleman. " The primary 
object is to make every thing appear as if no 
preparation for a discovery had been made." 

" Well, it need not appear" returned Syl- 
vester ; "I can go into my bed-room, and then 
come down softly again; and then you and I 
can have a ^ame of chess to keep us awake. — 
I should enjoy it. It will be so very dull for 
you to sit here alone. Do let me sit up with 
you." 

" I fear," said the reverend gentleman, " that 
it will tend to defeat the object in \'iew." 

* Then let Judkins sit up," said Aunt Elea- 
nor ; "he can be in the little room adjoining." 

" Mjr dear madam, the character of Judkins 
is stiU in — if I may so term it — the jrar^tory 
of suspicion : it has to be either vindicated 
clearly or condemned. Against his sitting up 
with me, I therefore protest." 

"But I cannot consent to your sitting up 
alone." 

"Well, then — let me see. Oh! suppose 
then I bring Jones, my gardener with me. — 
He's a very sleepy fellow, it's true, but 111 
manage to keep lum awake." 

"Very well, my dear sir; by all means let 
him come. I do not care who it is, so lon|^aB 
you have some one with you." «^ ■ 

" Then that is decided : Jones comes with 
me. What time do you usually retire to rest?" 

" About ten, or haif-past." 

" Then at ten o'clock precisely, we'll be here. 
When those shutters are closed and the cuiv 
tains arodrawn. no light can be seen, I believe?" 

" Not a ray." 

" Then at ten, my dear madam, expect us. 
It will of course be necessary for you to let us in ." 

" Of course. I will be at the window at that 
hour precisely." 

The reverend gentleman then took his leave, 
and Aunt Eleanor congratulated herself on the 
prospect of the mystery being cleared up. — 
She, at the same time, resolved on having an 
excellent supper on the table, with wine, 
whiskey, brandy, and books, that there might 
be no lack of food, of either an animal or an 
intellectual character; and having, in pursu- 
ance of this wise resolution, arranged £dl her 
plans, she felt as if a weight had been removed 
m>m her heart, and became quite joyous and gay. 

Oh, how easily are we elevated— how easily 
depressed — and when analysed, what puppets 
we appear, not always the puppets of others^ 
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bat frequently our own — acting by virtae of the 
very strings which we pull — the creatures of 
the very circumstances ofwhich we are the crea- 
tors — ^but at all times puppets. It is strange 
that the human mind — which is often so pow- 
erful in its resistance to oppression, so strict in 
its adherence to principle, so firm in its pursuit 
of all that is noble, just, virtuous, ana true, 
should be swayed by mere trifles : yet, while 
possessing all the elemeats of strength, so it is. 
A single word may cause our spirits either to 
rise or to sink : a mere thought of our own may 
either plunge us into despair, or place us upon 
the very apex of hope. A cork at sea is more 
constant than we are ; the under-currents may 
swell and roll, but it still retains its position ou 
the surface : whereas, we are the sport of every 
wave— the slightest ripple may upset us. No 
matter how strong the mind may be, the lofti- 
est, the mightiest, may be wrought upon by 
trifles. Men scale a mountain and stumble over 
a brick. 

We are not, it is true, all equally sanguine ; 
but when we are depressed, how soon may we 
be elated, and how frequently are , we, by vir- 
tue of viewing the veriest bubbles which Hope 
can blow. At such a time that which is noth- 
ing per ««, may be made to amount to a great 
deal per saUum, 

In the suggestion of Aimt Eleanor's reverend 
friend, there was. however, something in real- 
ity. The course proposed was, perhaps, the 
only one at all calculated to lead to the achieve- 
ment of the ob^ject in view. But Aunt Eleanor, 
instead of waiting for that achievement, viewed 
the object as being already achieved, in so far 
as that, after that night, she should be no more 
annoyed. It was therefore that she felt as if a 
^jveight had been removed from her heart, and 
became joyous. Nor was the pleasure derived 
therefrom transient. She was joyous through- 
out the day, and at night, when the village 
dock stiTick ten, she went to the window with 
a smile. 

Jho reverend gentleman was punctual — that 
is Q) say, as punctual as reverend gentlemen 
are''5n general : he was ten minutes behind — 
ten minutes being always allowed to the cloth; 
and when he appeared at the gate, with the gen- 
tle Jones, Sylvester quietly opened the door. 

Jones had been instructed to make no noise- 
He, therefore, made none. As he entered, he 
walked on the tips of his toesi not elegantly — 
no, by no means — but carefully, and ^ouud his 
teeth to indicate the interest he felt m the due 
l^reservatiou of silence. 

^* My dear sir," whispered Aunt Eleanor, as 
her reverend friend took her hand, " I really 
feel so grateful — " 

** Not a word, my dear madam, not a word," 
he replied, *• We entered, I believe, unob- 
served ?** 

" I think so: I saw no one near " 

** Are the servants in bed?" 

" They will not go until I retire.** 

'- Very good. Then retire, my dear madam, 
and leave all to me. Ill lock the door after 
you, in order that, if it be tried, it may appear 
that you locked it. I shall catch them, never 
fear. I only want to know who they are : I 
only want toiee theni^ there isn't aman in the 



village whom I shouldn't be able to recognize 
at a glance." 

** Be sure," said Aunt Eleanor, " that you do 
not expose yourself to danger. I am almost 
ashamed to leave you ; but do make yourself 
quite at home. You will find some hot water 
in the kettle, and— let me see — ^yes, this is cold. 
Do make a good supper. The sugar and the 
lemons are on the siaeboard, with the nutmegs, 
and—" 

" Really, my dear madam, aU due was un- 
necessary ; but as it shows your kind consider- 
ation, I appreciate it." 

" Well but do make yourself, now, as com- 
fortable as possible.** 

" I will clo so.** 

*' You had better let me sit up with you now,** 
said Sylvester. 

"No, my dear fellow, no: that might spoil 
all. Good night : good night. God bless you: 
good ni|^t !" 

Aunt lileanor and Sylvester then withdrew, 
and their reverend friend, having locked the 
door, sat down to contemplate the supper be- 
fore him, while Jones, in the comer, stood 
scratching his head, with great constitutional 
freedom. 

It was a very nice supper: very nice indeed: 
cold, but delicious : unique, but enough. The 
reverend gentleman eyed it with jileasure ; he 
then eyed the brandy, wine, whiskey, and 
rum ; he, moreover, looked at the books — ^veiy 
good ; they were very good books; but — very 
good. 

"Jones,** said he, " you and I are fixed here 
for the night. Now, sir, repudiating all consid- 
erations having reference to station, I invite you 
to sup with me this evening." 

*' When you've done, sir, if you please,** said 
Jones. 

"Nothing of the sort, sir' Sit down now; 
and I'll show you how gentlemen enjoy them- 
selves. Under the British constitution, sir, 
there is no station to which you may not be 
called. It is highly proper, therefore, that you, 
and every man, should be cognizant of gentle- 
manly conduct. Cincinnatns, sir, followed the 
ploughs therefore, sit down at once, like a gen- 
tleman !" 

Jones didn't understand much of this, but as 
that vv^ch he did understand api>eared to him 
to be very good, and much to the point, he did 
sit down, although with evident reluctance. 

"Now, sir,*' continued the reverend gentle- 
man, who had resolved on enjoying the society 
of Jones, " consider yourself, for ihe time be- 
ing, my equal You are my friend, and I am 
yours. We are now gentlemen. What have 
you there, Mr- Jones?" 

"What, that?" 

"Yes, thati" 

"That's a fowl, sir!" 

•" A fowl, #iV / Did I not say that we were 
on an e(iuality? No gentleman ever says »r, 
but to his servant ! Do me the favor to send 
me a wing.^ 

Jones had never waited at table. He, there- 
fore, didn't know how a fowl was usually dis- 
sected- He, notwithstanding, took up a knife 
and fork, and, although his hands trembled with 
violence, he, by virtue of diligent sawing and 
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digffing, got off the wing at last, and with it 
haJf the back bone and part of the ribs. 

" Very good, said the reverend gentleman ; 
" very gooid. What can I have the pleasure of 
helping you to ? Allow me to recommend this 
pigeon-pie." 

" If you please. Thank you; I'U take it," 
said Jones. 

Take it! WeU! The reverend gentleman 
sent him the pie, and as Joues thought he 
couldn*t go very far wron^, he walked into it 
bodily, and ate from the dish. 

" A glass of vdne, Mr. Joqqs f " said the rever- 
end gentleman. 

" Yes, sir,** replied Jones ; and, having turned 
over the mustard-pot, poured out a bumper, 
and handed it politely to hii reverend friend. 

" Pass the bottle, Mr. Jones,** said the rever- 
end gentleman. " That is your glass. I shall 
be happy to take wine with you," 

** Thank you, sir — good health !" sakl Jones. 

" My love to you," said the reverend gentle- 
man. 

Jones then proceeded to scrape up the mus- 
tard, which certainly didn't look tidy on the 
cloth ; and when he had succeeded in spread- 
ing it about, he, not knowinff what else on earth 
to do with the spoon, careiully wiped it on his 
apnm. ^ 

" Shall I send you a glass of ale?" said the 
reverend gentleman, whose gravity was imper- 
turbable, while the face of Joues was fired with 
confusion. 

"Thank you," replied Jones, who made 
another mess on the cloth, for in his haste to put 
dowu his knife and fork to reply, he, having his 
cIIhiws quite square at the time, upset a de^ 
canter of sherry. 

The reverend gentleman took no apparent 
notice of this circumstance: he handed him 
the glass of ale gracefully ; but Jones felt very 
uncomfortable . He didn't eiyoy himself at all. 
He couldn't keep his eyes off his reverend 
trieud. His very anxiety to do nothing wrong, 
rendered him so nervous, that he could do no- 
thins? right. 

** ilow do you get on, Mr. Jones ?" said the 
reverend gentleman, who saw that he didn't 
:uid couldn't get on. 

♦•Capital," replied Jones; "the pigeons is 
nice." 

This was said on speculation. The pigeons 
lie had not even tasted. He could do nothing 
with ih<tu. He tunied them over and over, 
aiid did once try to cut one of them fairly in 
half, but as his knife slipped, and the gravy 
flew, he gave the thing up as a bitter bad job, 
Tnie, he broke in the crust, and fished up a 
piece of steak, but he dared not again attempt 
to get a bit of pigeon. He wanted that pie in 
hii tool-house al(me ! — the pigeons would not 
have got over him there. 

** Another glass of wine ?" said the reverend 
gentleman. 

Down went the knife and fork again on the 
instant, for every time the reverend gentleman 
^ke,Jone8 appearedas if struck with paralysis. 

"Good health," said he, having filled his glass. 

** My love to you," again said the reverend 
gentleman. 

"Beg pardon: my loye to yon,** echoed 



Jones, who felt bound to follow whatever suit 
might be led. But, oh ! how sincerely did he 
widi it all over. " U* this here's the way," 
thought he, " gentlemen ei\joys 'emsetves, blest 
if I a'nt pleased I wasn't a gentleman." 

" This IS very fan: wine,'" said his reverend 
companion. 

"Yes," returned Jones; "this is very fair 
wine." 

" There's some body in it." 

" Yes, there's some body in it," but whether 
that body were dead or alive, Jones didn't know ; 
nor did he care. 

" Have another glass of ale," said the rever- 
end gentleman, when Jones had recommenced 
operations on the pie, and Jones again left his 
work, and passed the glass ; but these startling 
interruptions were very distressing: indeed, 
so distressing, that Jones, having drank the glasi 
of ale, which he felt bound to do, the very mo- 
ment he had received it, put his knife and fork 
together and gave the thing up. 

" But you haven't finished," said his reverend 
hriend. 

" Done capital well," reptlied Jones. " Not 
a mite more, I thank you." 

" Well ; you have made but a very poor sup- 
per !" 

" I ain't the leastest hungry in life I" return- 
ed Jones. 

" Well, then, let us have the cheese." 

Jones rose, and having cleared a sufficient 
space on the tray, went to the . sideboard and 
brought the cheese ; and when the reverend 
gentleman had sent him a slice, he put it into 
his mouth with a great degree of comfort. 

" A small piece more ?" said his reverend 
friend. 

Jones held his plate, and had a small piece 
more. It might have weighed a quarter of a 
pound ; but as he felt that while eating bread 
and cheese, he couldn't make any very great 
mistake, quantity was not at all an object. He 
ate it ; and then had another small piece, and 
ate that, and enjoyed it pretty well ; aijid could 
hj,ve eaten a small piece more, but wouldn't. 

" Now, then, suppose we have a clearance, 
Mr. Jones," said the reverend gentleman, bland- 
ly, " As you are, I believe, the younger man, 
I'll leave the job to you." 

Jones then put all the plates and dishes upon 
the tray, and cleverly removed it to the side- 
board ; and when he had placed the various ' 
bottles upon the table, the reverend gentleman 
invited him again to a chair. 

" Are you loiid of punch, Mr. Jones ?" he 
inquired. 

" Yes, I'm very fond of ptmch. I never tasted 
none ; but I know I'm very fond of it, 'cos 
everybody as I ever knowed says it's nice !" 

" Then we'll have some !" rejoined the rever- 
end gentleman — " We'll have some, my friend ; 
and I shall be able to say with safety, Mr. 
Jones, that you never tasted anything like it in 
your life." 

Of punch the reverend gentleman was a great 
connoisseur. He never drank any but that 
which he made himself ; and, as a maker, he 
was prepared to back himself against any man 
in Europe. Such bein^ Xltie c^^, ^«te ^«t<i^ 
as a matter oi conx&e, ^eaXv»^«"^^soa, t;t» 
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lomons were cut in a singular style, the water 
was measured, the liquors were measured, the 
B'lgar was measured, and the jugs were placed 
ill a very pecuKar position on the hob ; where 
Ihey remained closely covered with napkins, 
until Jones thought his reverend friend had 
f<>rir«)tten they were there. But this was a mis- 
take altogetlier. When the time prescribed had 
d;ily expired, the reverend gentleman drew off 
th(? n:!}>kins, and taking a jug iu each hand, 
p.)!uv»tl the beverage from jug to jnsf, backwards 
and foi'wards, for a quarter of an hour, duriiig 
til** whdle of which time Joiies\s mouth wjis 
wide ()j>eii. The jugs were then placed on tlie 
hob again, and there thoy remained another 
(Quarter of an hour, when they were aa:ain taken 
off, mid again filled and emptied, until the rev- 
erend gentleman filled a glass, and having three 
times dipped it, smacked his lips. 

" That's the way, my friend, to make punch !**^ 
ho exclaimed. " Now, Mr.>> Jones, try that" 

Jones accepted a glass, and having drank it, 
boldly pronomiced it to be nice. He liked it 



much ; he admired its flavor, autt thought that 
it wns almost wcn-th while being a geivtlemaji, 
since geutlemen drank such rai'o stuff ns that. 

" What do you think of it ?" iiupiired his rev- 
erend friend. •• Will it do ?" 

** Capital !" replied Jones. •' Out and onf. f 
But I didn't know what h was till it was gone." 

"Then take another glass, Mr. .Tones." 

And Jones took another glass; but his rever- 
end friend heli>ed himself to the .sixlh, befon? 
he asked him to have a third. He then said — 

" Now, my friend, have one more — 07ic more, 
Mr*. Jones. Beware of the besetting sin of 
drunkenness." 

" You never see me tocksicated yet, sir, I bo- 
Heve?'' 

" Never, Mr. .Tones ! But a dnmkard is not 
to be tnisted. What do you think of my ser- 
mons on the subject, Mr. Jones ?*'^ 

" Capital good ! But them hard words puz- 
zles us more than a bit." 

" Hard woi-ds, Mr. .Tones, hit hard ; and to 
hit a man hard is to make a man feel. Certain- 
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fy; verttatis simplex oratio est." 
♦'What say?" 

" Vcritatis simplex oratio est," 
" Them's the dodges as does us," 
" Hark ! What noise is that ? Listen !" 
" They're only coming out of the Cnimpet !" 
said Jones. 

** That's a late house, my friend. People eo 
there to drink till they are drunk, and a drunk- 
' ard has no command over himself. He cannot 
even keep his own counsel. Quod est in corde 
sobrii est t» ore ebrii. Tlierefwe, never get 
intoxicated, Jones, my Irieud: never get intox- 
icated." 

" No, sir." 

" Never, The practice is bad. It's a bad 
practice, Jones, a very bad practice. Intoxi- 
cation — What's o'clock? Past twelve. Mr. 
Jones, can I trait you ?" 

"Trust me, sir?" 

" I think I can. Now, Mr. Jones, look here. 
By this timepiece it's now ten minutes past 
twelve. Very well. Now I've got a great 
deal on my mind, and I want to turn it over, I'll 
therefore just stretch myself here on this couch, 
and if I should drop off, when it's one o'clock 
call me. You are sure that I can trust you ?" 

" There's no fear of that, sir." 

" You'll not go to sleep ?" 

" Not if isn't one o'clock for a month." 

** Very good. But recollect, if you should go 
to sleep, I'll discharge you." 

" Oh, there's no fear of that," returned Jones. 
" I'll keep awake if I live," 

The reverend gentleman then reclined upon 
the couch, and in less than five minutes he snor- 
ed so loudly that Jones felt justified in looking 
into the jugs ; but he found nothing there ; they 
were perfectly empty ; and as they were 
empty, he mixed himself a glass of stiff brandy- 
and-water. 

But brandy-and-water. Braudy-and-water 
after jpunch, and stuih punch — pooh ! what was 
brandy-and-water ? There had been a time, 
and that time was not very remote, when he 
held brandy-and-water to be drink fit for — 
gods he didn't know anything about, but he 
thought it fit for actual noblemen — they being 
the next best things he could think of. But 
then after punch, he didn't relish brandy-and- 
water. He drank it, it is tnie — that may be 
recorded — but he couldn't persuade his palate 
to relish it ! and, as such was the case, "why," 
thought lie ; " why shifuldn't I try to make a 
httle ?" He couldn't see why he snould not. — 
He liad seen liis friend make it, and that friend 
was then fast asleep.' He, of com-se, fclt juBti- 
fied in doing so, and commenced — at the wixmg 
end, it is tine — but he commenced; he mea- 
sured out the whiskey, and then measured out 
the brandy, and then measured out the rum, 
and then peeled one of the lemons, and then 
cut it in half, and thensqueezed it very proper- 
ly into the jug, and then put in about the same 
quantity of sugar as that which his reverend 
friend had put in; and then — altogether for- 
getting the water— 4ie covered the jug with a 
napkin, and placed it upon the hob. Veiy welli 
But while it was there, how was he to amuse 
himself / Ho thought of the pi^eon-pie : and 
a ^reat thought it was. That pie had been a 



source of much annoyance, and, therefore, h» 
resolved on haxnng sat. — sat. being in those days 
the short for satisfaction — he would have sat., 
and he had it. He took the pigeons up without 
reference to knife and fork, and i^ulled them 
from Hmb to limb I A lot of pigeons get over 
him ! Well, it was rich as far as it went ; but 
the idea then appeai'ed to be very lidiculous.— 
And so in reality it was. They didn't get over 
bim, then. He cleared the dish — completely 
cleared it — and. having done so, turned with an 
expression of triumph to see how his punch got 
on. Well ; it smelt very nice — he sipped a 
little — it was very good : but as it seemed rather 
strong, he thought silittle more water would do it 
noharm. He therefore put in a little water, and 
then, following the example of his reverend 
fidend, poured it from jug to jug, till his arms 
ached. "Now," said he, privately, "master 
and me is the only two gentlemen in tnis here vil- 
lage as knows how to make this here punch v* 
and having delivered himself to this effect, snA 
with the most entire self-satisfaction, ho began 
to enjoy the fruit of his labors ; and, having 
drank several glasses, jpronoimced it to be better 
— infinitely better, and nicer and stronger— than 
that whicii his reverend friend had made. 

But, then, how was he to keep him self awake ? 
He couldn't read ; he hud never been taught 
to read; but he had been taught the game of 
push-halfpenny. He therefore got three half- 
pence, and a small piece of chalk out of his 
pocket, and having drawn five regular bans 
upon the table — his right hand played v^dth his 
left. 

This, however, didn'tlast very long. It wasnot 
at all an interesting game. There was not 
much excitement about it. Whether the right 
hand won or the left hand won w^as a matter of 
very slight importance. He therefore turned, 
with the view of conceiving some new delight ; 
but during the jirocess of conception, he sud- 
denly fell into the arms of Somnus, when Mor^ 
pheus, who is generally on the qui vive^ tickled 
his fancy with the flavor of punch. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE GUARDIANS DISCOVERED. 

Whenever moitals have inspired a x^assion 
for spirits, that passion has always been the 
germ of infelicity. However stjoiigiy it may 
have been developed, or however ardently re- 
cipix)cated, discomfiture has invaiiably been 
the result. Mortals never yet made matches 
with spirits. Of their having loved tliem fond- 
ly, we have heard, but in the annals of spirits 
there is nothing like an absolute match of the 
kind on record. Nor is this to be lamented. 
Spirits may indeed do for mortals to love, but 
tliey certainly will not do for mortals to marrj'. 
They couldn't guide, they couldn't govern, they 
couldn't hold them. Of'^ull lliglity wives they 
would be the most flighty. They might dance 
very well, they might sing very well, they 
might look veiy well, and be very eiichuuting, 
but tliey would be found to be fit to love only 
in imagination. It i&ti>ie \i(BX\i\ vi^\ tL\i&vi^^«t^ 
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18 much imagination in love : two thirds of it is 
ffenerally composed of imagination ; bat when 
love is all imagination, the^ by whom it is 
cheiiihed are much to be pitied. 

Sylvester's love for Rosalie was all imagina^ 
tion. But then he loved only when asleep. — 
At no other time did it in the slightest degree 
disturb him : albeit, so stroug[ was its influence 
then, that, prompted by a vivid recollection of 
nis ima^nary interview the preceding nighty 
he rose immediately after Jones had commen- 
ced a fine nasal duet with his reverend friend, 
and proceeded — without at all disturbing those 
guardians— to the arbor, invoking BoMilie in 
Sie most touching tones of endearment. 

Here, after having sighed deeply for a time, he 
beheld the scene suddenly change as before, and 
found himself seated i n the centre of the dell upon 
the same couch of moss and wild roses. But 
Bosalie ! Where was Rosalie 7 She was not 
there! 

He looked anxiously round. The flowers 
were drooping ; the birds were silent ; the lake 
bad lost its former lustre, and even the butter- 
flies were still. 

Something had occurred ! Everything a* 
round him seemed stricken with grief! What 
could be the cause 7 Was Rosalie dead 7 

Presently he heard a slight fluttering among 
the birds ; the butterflies came out, although 
cautiously ; the lake reflected a gleam of lig[ht, 
and the flowers raised slowly their beautiful 
heads. 

Sylvester turned, and saw Rosalie approach- 
ing But her steps were lingering and languid^ 
Her head was bowed down, and her counten* 
ance was sad, but her entemble still was lovely. 

As she entered the dell, he rose to meet her, 
and the birds sung in concert a melancholy 
strain, which she answered, and made them 
more melancholy still. 

" Rosalie !" said Sylvester. *• Rosalie !" 

Rosalie started at the sound of his voice, and 
having looked at him, blushed and became her- 
self again. Again the butterflies in myriads 
came forth : again the lake shone like crystal ; 
again the birds sang in their sweetest strain, 
and again the flowers bloomed and waived, in- 
spired with joy by her beautiful smile. 

" Rosalie !" continued Sylvester, ** sweet 
Rosalie !" 

Rosalie silently §^ded to the couch, and hav« 
in^ taken her seat at one ^nd, vnth a smile^ 
pointed to the other, opon which in an instant 
Sylvester sat, and at they looked at each other 
with expressions of lore, Dirds of Paradise play- 
fully floated between Ihem. 

*< Sweet youth !" she exclaimed, in a voice 
which on bis ear fell like celestial music; 
1)at her countenance changed ; she again be- 
came sad : the birds ceased to sing, and the 
flowers ceased to bloom, and the butterflies fell 
as if dead. 

Why what could be the cause of this 7 Was 
she not well 7— or had he been too presmnp- 

tUOllB 7 

** Rosalie !'' he exclaimed, after ajpetiiBe, dur- 
ing which they sighed in unison f "Rosalie! 
—why are you thus 7 I love you Rosalie ! — 
sweetest ! I love you !" 



Rosalie again sighed, and bowed her head in 
sadness. 

" Rosalie ! — Rosalie : why are you sad 7— 
Tell me, my sweet one ! Tell me/' 

" My beautiful boy!" she exclaimed, and as 
she spoke, her soft eyes swam in liquid love. 
" Oh ! that I were a mortal !" 

" Mortal !" echoed Sylvester—" Are you not 
mortal 7" 

" Alas !" she replied, •• I am but a spirit !" 

" Then lovely spirit let me dwell with you 
here 7" 

" It cannot be until yod ai« also a spiritr— 
Then will the purest joy be ours/' 

" But now, sweet RosaHe !— let me dwell 
here with you now 7" 

" It is, alas ! impossible. But even while 
this mortal barrier exists I shall ever be near 
you : I will watch over, guard, and protect yoa« 
When you are sad, I shall also be sad : when 
you are happy, I shall be happy too." 

" But, Roscdief — dear Rosahe !— my love ! — I 
cannot leave thee !" 

Rosalie smiled ; and by that smile he felt so 
inspired, that he rose to embrace her } but in 
an instant the butterflies flew in a mass before 
him, and by shaking the downy feathers from 
their wings into his eyes, compelled him for a 
moment to close them f — when they were re- 
opened, all had vanished, and he found himself 
sitting again in the arbor^ 

Having dwelt for a time on the beautiful 
scene from which he had thus been shut out, he 
vrith a heavy heart languidly returned to the 
cottage, and omitting again to close the outer 
door, proceeded at once to his chamber. 

During the whole of this time the reverend 
gentleman and Jones were keeping up with 
spirit their nasal duet^ By the effect of this, 
however, no ear could have been charmed.— 
They were both very powerful snorers, but the 
harmony produced was not perfects Few, in- 
deed, could have made more noise j few could 
have kept the thing up with more zeal ; but ae 
Jones idtemately touched C and F^ while the 
note on which the reverend gentleman dwelt 
was a very flat D, tlie combination cannot be 
said to have been harmonious. The only mar-' 
vel is, that they didn't wake each other. It is^ 
however, perfectly certain that they didn't, and 
that they slept and snored without the slightest 
interruption until cook came down at half-past 
nx, and found the door open as before. Nor 
would they have been disturbed even then^ 
had not cook been inspired with indignation, 
and instead of rushine up stairs again, closed 
the door with so mui^ violence that it shook 
the whole house. 

This did disturb them both^ and when the 
reverend gentleman had succeeded in recollect- 
ing where he was, he called out angrily for 
Jones, who trembled for the consequences of 
his conduct. 

" You have been asleep, sir V* exclaimed his 
reverend friend., 

" Ony jistdropped off, sir — scarce three^winks, 
sir," stammered out Jones. 

" Where's the light, su-7 The fire out, too ! 
Do you think that you are fit to be trusted, sir T 
— Hark !" he added, as cook, who had heard 
them, rushed from the door to tell Judkius that 
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diieves were c;ven then in the house. *^ Do you 
hear that 7" 
"Ye-e-e-es, sir." 

" There they are ! — Now we shall catch them. 
Be firm : be nrm. Jones ! Jones ! how came 
you to let the lamp out ? I'll never forgive 
you, sir ! — Where is the door ?" 

" Can't find it, sir ! Don't know the go of the 
room ! Oh, here — " he added, sweeping the 
bottles off the table, for as the shatters were 
closed, and the curtains were, drawn, not a ray 
of lipht was visible. 
"What on earth are you about, sir?" 
" Beg pardon, sir ! Thought it was the door?" 
replied Jones, who at that moment swept off 
one of the jugs. 

" You'll break all the things in the room !" 
exclaimed the reverend gentleman, who hav- 
ing given forcible expreAsion to this sentiment, 
sroped his way to the sideboard, and knocked 
down half a dozen glasses just as Jones had 
succeeded in tumbhng over the fender, and 
bringing down the kettle in his fall. 

" What are you at now?" cried the reverend 
gentleman. 

" Fender, sir," replied Jones, whose faculties 
were then so scattered, and who had become 
80 excessively nervous, that he took his seat at 
once upon the rug, conceiving that to be the 
place in which he was likely to do the smallest 
amount of mischief. 
" Tut ! — bless my life ! — where is this door !" 
" Can't think," replied Jones, still retaining 
his seat, "it's somewheres about, I know." 
•* Where are you now, Jones ?" 
" Here, sir." 
" Near the fireplace ?" 
"YeS; sir." 

" Then keep to the left till vve meet" 
Jones had made up his mind not to move 
from the rug, but on being thus commanded to 
go to the left, he went to the left on his hands 
and knees, aiid the consequence was that, when 
they met, the reverend gentleman fell fairly 
over him. 

" Bless my life and soul, Jones, what are you 
about ? Are you crazy ?" 

" Beg pardon, sir," replied Jones, assisting 
him to rise. " Didn't dream you was so nigh." 
** But what in the name of goodness were 
you doing down there ?" 

" Thought I shouldn't come in contract with 
nothinff sir. Thought I shouldn't break no 
more tnings. Broke enough already as it is, 
I'mafeard. Oh, here's the door, sir: here it is, 
this is it." 

" That's right," said the reverend gentleman. 
" Now, Jones, be firm. But, bless my heart, 
let me see. I locked the door! Tut! What 
could I have done with the key T" 
" Pocket, p'raps, sir." 

" No : — let me — oh, I recollect : I left it on 
the table. Remain here : now, don't stir an 
inch from the door." 

" Not a ha'porth, sir • not if I know it," said 
Jones ; and his reverend friend approached the 
table, and anxiously felt for the key ; and while 
he was thus engaged, Judkins, Cook, and Mary, 
came inUi the hall, and having stationed them- 
selves at the door listened with very great in- 
tensity." 



" They're here, sir," said Jones. " They're 
ony jist outside. I hear 'em now plain." 

" Hush !" said the reverend gentleman. " If 
they hear us talking they'll be off." 

Jones, at the time, felt that that was the best 
thing they could do. Shivering as he was vrith 
cold, and, that too in total darkness, he was not 
then in a ^t state to lament such a circumstance. 
But it did not occur. The people outside were 
not disposed to be off. On the contrary, the 
very moment that Judkins became convinced 
of the fact of there being persons then in the 
room, he proceeded to make arrangements in 
order to secure them. 

" Do you run to Legge," said he to Maiy, in 
a whisper, " and tell him to come over with a 
couple of men. We'll fix 'em now safe ! And 
do you run up to missis, cook, and tell her all 
about it, and ask her what's best to be done. — 
ru keef) guard here ! They shall not pass 
me /" 

Away flew Mary to the Crumpet and Crown, 
and the moment Legge had ascertained what 
had been discovered, he rushed, without look- 
ing for assistance, to the cottage, in a state of 
mmd bordering on enthusiasm, before cook 
had had time to explain to her mistress what 
she really meant. 

" Do you mean to say you've got 'em ?" said 
Legge as he entered. 

" They're now in that room," replied Jud 
kins, " safe." 

" We'll have 'em out ! — we*ll soon see who 
they are. — Why they've locked themselves in !" 
he added, on trying the door. 

" Who's there ?" demanded the reverend 
gentleman. 

" It's of no use, young fellows !" said Legge. 
" So you may as well open the door at once." 

" Why," said the reverend gentleman to 
Jones, on hearing these words indistinctly, 
" that's Legge's voice ! Has he turned house- 
breaker ? — I know you, John Legge, sir !" he 
added aloud. " I know you, and you shall be 
punished." 

"Do you hear!" cried Legge, who heard 
some one speaking, although he knew nothing 
about what was said. " Are you going to open 
the door now, or are we to burst it open ?" 

" Bless my life and soul !" cried the reverend 
gentleman, ** where on earth is this key ?" 

At this moment Le^e placed his foot near 
the lock, and as the aoor flew open without 
much effort, he seized the revei'ena gentleman 
roughly by the collar, while Judkins gi-asped. 
Jones by the throat. 

" So we've caught ycm at last," cried Legge, 
'* have we ? Come to the light, and let's have 
a look at you !" 

" What do you mean f " cried the reverend 
gentleman. ** Give me an account of this ruf- 
fianly conduct, sir. — What do you mean ?" 

Legge, regardless of these expressions of in- 
sulted dignity, dragged him to the light : but 
the moment he recognised the reverend gen- 
tleman, he relaxed his hold, and said, ** There 
is some mistake here." 

" Some mistake, sir !" cried the reverend 
gentleman indignantly. " 1 demand to know 
the meanhig of this outrage. What right have 
you here?" 
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" I was sent for, and we thouirlit, on hearing 
voicM in the room, that we had caujrht those 
iellowB who had been up to their tricks." 

♦' Well, hut — bless my life aiid soul, it's 
broad daylight! Why, what is it o'clock?" 

" Nearly seven." 

"Nenrly seven 1— ^Tones, I'll never forgive 
you ! Don't you think tliat you ought to be 
ashamed of your conduct t" 

Jones d idn't say whether he did or not. He, 
in fact, made no reply. Judkins had grasped 
his throjit so firmly that, on being released, he 
was anxious, bdHore hei attempted to speak, to 
ascertain well if his swrfUow were right. 

" There has been some mistake, I perceive," 
resumed the reverend gentleman, addressing 
Legge, with comparative calmness. " The fact 
is, I have been waiting here all night, with the 
view of catching those persons. But>" he ad- 
ded, as .\unt Eleanor madehcr appearance, "all 
will now be explained." 

Aunt Eleanoi- — who, on hearing of the discov- 
ery, at once suspected the cause, and had hur- 
ried on her things, in order to save tile private 



feelings of her reverend friend from outrage — 
no sooner saw him standing in the hall, pale and 
shivering with cold, than she grasped his icy 
hand and said, " My dear sir ! I fear that you 
omitted to keep the fire up. Mar}', run and 
light one immediately in the breakfast-room : 
there's a good girl, be quick. — Mr. Legge, I 
feel obliged by your attention. My scrva-uts 
were not aware that Mr. Rouse hiul been kind 
enough to offer to sit up with the view of dis- 
covering those persons by whom I have been 
annoyed ; but, believe me, I appreciate your 
prompt desire to serve me, and feel much in- 
debted to your kindness." 

" I hope you'll not mention it, ma'am," re- 
plied Legge. "I only wish they had been 
discovered. They were here again in the 
course of the night, I understand, ma'am !" 

"Here what this last night?" enquired 

the reverend gentleman. 

" Oh, yes, sir !" interposed Judkins. " The 
door was wide open again this morning." 

" Jones ! Jones !" exclaimed the reverend gen- 
tleman shakmg his head at him very severely^ 
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*' Jones! this day month, sir, yon quit my ser- 
vice." 

Jones felt that he deserved this, and there- 
fore said nothing: nor, indeed, did Aunt Elea- 
nor then, although she made up her mind to res- 
tore him to favor ; but turuiug to Legge, she 
observed — ^in order to save the reverend gen- 
tleman from ridicule — " As I feel that you see 
the necessity for putting an end to these an- 
noyances, Mr. Legge, I am sure vou will think 
with me that the occurrences of this morning 
should go no further.'* 

" You may rest assured that /will not open 
my lips on me subject to any living soul." 

" You see if it be known that preparations for 
a discovery are made, those tu*esome people 
will be on their guard ; and although my object 
is prevention, not punishment, they may for a 
time cease their annoyances and then recom- 
mence them." 

" I understand, ma'am" replied Legge. — 
" Not a word shall escape me. I'd give five 
pounds out of my own pocket, ma'am, to know 
who they are, because I cannot imagine what 
they can mean ! And now, sir," he added, ad- 
dressing the reverend gentleman, " I have to 
apologise." 

"No, not a word : not a word, Mr. Legge — 
You acted very properly — very." 

"Butl'msorrythat I handled you so roughly." 

" Your conduct, Mr. Legge, was extremely 
correct : nothing could have been more correct 
—nothing. 1*11 therefore not hear a word in 
the shape of an apology — not a single word." 

Legge then respectraUy bowed to them both 
and left the cottage : and Jones, who felt very 
uncomfortable, tried to leave too, but Aunt 
Eleanor perceiving his object, said, ** I wish to 
have a word with youj Jones, before you go 
I Cook," she added, " bring me a juff of warm 
ale. — You can go now, Judkins, and attend to 
Your horses. My dear sir, now do go into the 
breakfast-room and warm yourself: your hands 
are like ice. How could you think of letting 
the fire out?" 

" Really I am ashamed," said the reverend 
gentleman. 

" /ought to be ashamed," interrupted Aunt 
Eleanor, '' of having taxed your kindness to such 
an extent ! But go to the fire, there's a good 
creature. We'll talk about this by-and-by : 
Jones and I have a word or two to say to each 
other : we shall soon have settled our little bu- 
siness. Excuse me five minutes, I shall very 
Boon join you." 

The reverend gentleman then repaired to the 
breakfast-room, and cook soon appeared with 
a jug of warm ale, which she handed to her mis- 
tress, who despatched her at once to prepare 
as soon as possible a *• very nice breakfast.^' 

" Now," said Aunt Eleanor, taming to Jones, 
who had been marvelling what was about to 
transpire, ** drink up this ale ; it will warm 
you, and when you nave finished it come and 
assist me." 

Jones looked and bowed, and felt grateful. — 
And he took the ju^, and emptied it, and wasn't 
long about it, for although cold without he was 
parched within, and the alo was nice and smooth. 

While he was thus enjoying himself— and it 
rear_ vis to him then a source of great eiyoy- 



ment — Aunt Eleanor opened the parlor shut- 
ters, and having looked around, smiled as he 
entered the room. 

*' I'm mortal sony, ma'am," said he, " that 
these things is broke. It were aU done a sarch- 
ing for the door." 

" Nevermind," said Aunt Eleanor; " pick up 
the pieces." 

Tick up the pieces ! Well ! Certainly Jones 
did think this cool ; but he went to work at 
once and did pick up the pieces, and put them 
as he picked them up into his apron, and while 
he was thus employed Aunt Eleanor w^as en- 
gaged in re-adjusting the things on the side- 
board. 

Havinff very soon succeeded in making the 
room looK tidy again, the amiable creature — 
who was anxious, forherreverend friend's sake 
that the servants should know as little about 
the matter as possible — went for a basket, and 
having put into it aU that remained of the pre- 
\'ious night's supper, requested Jones to leave 
it at the cottage of Widow Wix. 

''And now," she observed, "you must man- 
age to make your peace with your master." 

"I will if I can, ma'am," said Jones. "I 
know 'twas my fault, and I'm very sorry for it; 
but if you would put in a good word for me — " 

" Well, we'll see what can be done," she re- 
plied, and placing half-a-crowu in his hand, 
started him off. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE '• SPIRIT 



APPEARS TO THS PASTOR AND 
JONES. 



There are few things more galling to a sensi- 
tive man than the fact of his having been found 
in a ridiculous position; but while no one 
could have felt more acutely than Aunt Elea- 
nor's reverend friend that the position in which 
he had that morning been found toof ridiculous, 
none could have endeavored more earnestly 
than Aunt Eleanor herself to induce him to re- 
pudiate that feeling, as one which ought not to 
bo entertained. 

" Now say no more about it," she at length 
observed, after having heard impatiently avast 
deal of eloquence, for the reverend sentleman, 
on this point, became extremely eloquent, as 
soon as he had ceased to shiver — " the whole 
affair resolves itself to this : Feeling fatigued 
youijjrfent to sleep ; and who can wonder at it? 
while^ jxjhes, poor fellow, followed your exam- 
ple : no one can marvel at that !*^ 

" Bat he solemnly promised that he would 
not go to sleep, ' Jones,* says I, ' can I, till one 
o'clock, trust you?' * Sir,' he replied, I re- 
member his words — ' I'll not go to sleep if it 
isn't one clock for a month. I'U keep awake 
iflHve!'" 

'' And he intended to do so, no doubt, poor 
man. Ton mrist therefore forgive him. But, 
now, U it not 8tran£[e^ *~ -* ^^t^t mysterious — 
that that door of m ^^f^^ opened^ 

night «fter nighty •' ' ^^ur- 

pose Ibap that e 

"Itifli 
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end gentleman. ** But ru solve the mystery 
— 1*11 find it out. Having entered into the mat - 
ter so far, I'll go on with it. Practices of this 
character, my dear madam, must and shall be 
put a stop to ! They are j>erfectly monstrous. 
They must not — ^in a civilized country like 
ours — they mutt not be suffered to continue ; 
and so firmly resolved am I to get to the bot- 
tom of this mystery, that if you will not allow 
me to occupy your parlor this night, I'll conceal 
myself in the shrubbery and watch there !" 

" My dear sir," crieid Aunt Eleanor, " oh ! 
for heaven's sake, do not dream of it for a mo- 
ment!" 

'^ Nothing can alter my firm determination 
in this matter. I'm resolved to find it out; 
and unless you afford me an asylum in your 
parlor, into the shrubbery this very night I go." 

" Oh, but I cannot think of consenting to your 
sacrificing your rest for me in this way." 

" Well, my dear madam, you know my de- 
termination: I watch this night in the shrub- 
bery. If you close the gates against me, 111 
get over the wall." 

" Close the gates against you ! My dear sir, 
neither the gates nor the doors shall be closed 
against you. But let me prevail upon you to 
abandon this project — or at least defer it for a 
tune!" 

" And in the interim suffer you to be con- 
stantly annoyed. No; my dear madam, it 
must be done at once. I feel that I am now 
hound to make this discovery. I'll find them 
out. I am not a man to be easily thwarted : I 
am not a man to be turned fix)m my purpose 
by any trifling failure. I ought to be, and I 
am, ashamed of having failed to make the dis- 
covery last night ; but this ni^ht shall settle it." 

" Well, if you are determmed, I cannot do 
less than express my gratitude ; but I do still 
think that it had better oe deferred. Consider, 
to-night you will require much rest." 

"Not at all! I'U manage that: I'll ^o to 
bed to-day, and thus prepare myself for night. 
But no supper ! — do not prepare any supper — 
it is to that I ascribe our failure last night. — 
Had it not been for the supper, Jones would 
not have gone to sleep; these fellows, you know, 
while there's anythius to eat, toill gormandize, 
and gormandize, until they^ have no more ani- 
mation about them than prize pigs. Therefore 
prepare no supper. I'll bring something vnth 
me to keep us awake." 

" Then you mean to allow Jones to sit up 
with you again ?" 

" Why, I think that it will be, under the cir- 
cumstances, as wen." 

" Much better. But, poor fellow, youll let 
him have some rest?" 

" I'll send him to bed the moment I get 
home. I'U manage it ; and we shall catch 
them. My dear madam, be assured of this — 
we shall catch them." 

Sylvester now entered the room, and when 
he had heard the substance of all that had oc- 
curred, he begged to be allowed to sit up that 
night with the reverend gentleman and Jones. 
This, however, was strongly objected to, both 
by his aunt and her reverend fri«id, on the 
ground of his apparent physical indispodtion, 
and when they nad all made a hearty break- 



fast, it was finally arranged that the reverend 
gentleman was to come again that night at ten; 
mat Jones was to accompany him, and that 
nothing in the shape of supper was to be on 
this occasion prepared. 

This having been decided to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned, the reverend gentle- 
man left ; and Aunt Eleanor conceiving that 
the feelings of Judkins might be wounded in 
consequence of Jones having been elected to 
sit up the previous night with her reverend 
friend instead of him, rang the bell and desired 
his attendance. 

" Judkins," she observed, as he entered the 
room, " although perhaps I ought not to sup- 
pose that you are simple enough to imagine 
that, as Jones sat up with his master last night, 
I had not sufficient confidence in you ; — I wish 
you to understand that that arrangement was 
made in consequence of Mr. Rouse having pre- 
ferred, and very naturally, the attendance of 
his own servant to that of mine." 

"Yes, ma'am, I understand: oh! yes," said 
Judkins, " but if he'd had me with him, things 
'ud ha' been different." 

" Very Ukely." 

" Why, I've seen that Jones, ma'am — ^it isn't 
my place p'raps to speak not of no man — ^but 
I've seen him go to sleep with the bread in his 
mouth — I've seen him drop off in the middle 
of the day ! — ^he's the sleepiest fellow as is.— 
He sit up with a gentleman all night ! The 
idear is rotten ! He couldn't keep awake by 
any accident. I'd catch you, mi^am, a dor- 
mouse in the vnnter that would beat him." 

" My object," said Aunt Eleanor, " is neither 
to canvass the character of Jones, nor to dwell 
upon his eccentricities, but merely to explain 
to you that want of confidence, on my part, 
was not the cause of your not being chosen to 
sit up, and to impress upon you the necessity 
for keeping whatever arrangements we either 
have made or may make, vsrith a view to the 
discovery of these persons, a secret." 

" I understand, ma'am. Depend upon me, 
I shall not say a word to a soul." 

" Very good. That is all I require." 

Judkins then withdrew, and Aunt Eleanor 
conceived that she had done all that was neces- 
sary to secure silence on the subject, but in 
this she was mistaken. 

Villages appear to contain no secrets. If 
any be suffered to exist at all, they must find 
it a difficult matter to Hve. They must not 
even breathe bnt in silence : if they do they 
must instantly die. Everybody knows every- 
body; everybody talks about everybody ; eve- 
rybody's business is everybody's business, and 
every one is fair game for the whole. And 
herem lie the humanities of a village. They 
must know something — hence they seek to 
know each other: they must talk about some- 
thing — hence they talk about each other : they 
must laugh at something — hence they laugh at 
each other : they must denounce something, 
and they hence denounce each other. This 
may be called " petty ;" but then a village is a 
petty world, containing petty people, whose 
general intelligence is therein confined. 

It might have been thought that Aunt Elea 
nor hadf as she imagined, done sufficient to en 
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rare secfesy m this matter ; but although 
Legge was silent, and Judkins was silent, and 
Jones and the reverend gentleman were silent, 
Mrs. Legjge, when she found that she was able 
to get nothing having reference to it out of 
Legge himsell^ sent for Mary, who at once told 
lier all. 

Having thus obtained the important informa- 
tion sougnt, Mrs. Legge told Obadiah Drant, 
and the moment he heard of it, of course the 
secret died^ It was then indeed no longer a 
0ecn*et : for glorying as he always did in every- 
tiling bearing even the semblance of an oppor- 
tunity of havinc, what he termed, " a regular 
fimctifying cut" at those above him, he went 
xcHmdthe villa^^calledonall his associates, and 
developed hislkie inventive faculties strongly. 
Utt had received that morning a large order 
for a quarter ofa hundred of bneks> but that ef 
GOUTBe he could not attend to^ 

** I say,'^ said he, on reaching Pokey's resi* 
dence, ** I say, my boy ! have you heard the 
news ?" 

" No !" replied Pokey. " What news ?" 
" What I haven't you heard about old Teddy 
Bouse V 
"No! what about Aiw?" 
"Such a game my boy!— such a glorious 
game ! Finned like a cockchafer ! — regularly 
nbned! I'll be bound to say there hasn'^t 
been a man so pinned since the time of the 
Frencli revolution." 

" But how/' cried Pokey," " how was he pin- 
ned 1 What was it all about ^" 

" Why, you know Mrs. Sound has been much 
annoyed lately by ghosts, you know, and all 
lorts of things* Well, this blessed morning, 
you know, when she came down, who should 
ihe find in her parlor but old Teddy Bouse in 
his shirt!" 
" What ! the parson ?" 
" The parson ! Well, in she went, and flew 
at him, and out she pulled him, and pommelled 
and scratched him, and shook him, and worried 
lum, until Ted called out for mercy so loud you 
might have beard him all over the village.' 
** What I do you mean to say—" 
" Yes !— Well J when she had him down flat 
on his back, with her fingers on his throat, and 
her knees upon his chest, she sent her maid 
over for Legge, and when Legge came, she of- 
fered to stand a pound if he'd give Ted an out- 
and-out welting. Legge was a fool not to do it.' 
** But do you mean to say—*' 
* Do you think /wouldn't have done it 7 If 
1 had had half a chance, do you think I wouldn't 
have welted him ?" 

" Well, but do you mean to say now this was 
the parson ?" 

"Teddy Rouse, I tell you !— old Teddy 
Rouse ! Did you ever hear of such a game?" 
** And do you mean to say, then, that ne was 
the ghost after all?" 
" Why, to be sure he was." 
"T'Ac animal!" 

" WouldnH we have served him out that 
night if we had known it ! I'll just tell you 
what I'd have done : I'd have caught him by 
tile scruff of his blessed neck, and when you 
and Snorkmgs had fixed his legs, I'd have drag- 



ged him to the horse^nd and given him a 
cooler." 

" Well,butl say, what did they do vdthhim?" 

" Do with him ! Why, like a parcel of fools, 
they let him go 1 X only wish I hil been there ! 
He wouldn't have been let off so easy, I'll war- 
rant. But isn't it sickening now, when yoQ 
come to look at it ?■ Isn't it disgusting that we 
should be compelled to support these vam- 
pires ? These are the locusts that prey upon 
ottr vitals ! — these are the vultures that finger 
elevenpence-halfpenny out of every shilling me 
poor man earns ! — The fact is, Pokey, between 
you and me, we mutt have a rattling revolution. 
It must be a rattler, come when it may. Bob- 
by Peel ought to blush for upholding this down- 
right system of dead robbery.. As Johnny 
Russell told him to his teedi the other night,. 
*I'Il tell you what it is,' said Johnny, *if you 
don't knock this fructifying swindle in the head,, 
you may look out for pepper !'' And he'll have 
It I It was just the case in Constantinople, 
under Peter the Great ; it was just the case in 
China, when the Turkish ambassadors signed 
the Magna Cliarta; it was just the case during 
the Peninsular war, when William the Con- 
queror upset the lot, and sent Russia off with a 
flea in her ear : it has been the case, mind you,, 
all over the world, and, mark my words, it will 
be the case here. Are «e to be plundered of 
our substance, to support a mob of locusts like 
old Teddy Rouse ? Are we to be ground to 
the earth, and taxed to the tune here of eighteen 
hundred millions a-year, that such men as Ted 
Rouse may grow fat ? Not a bit of it ! No, 
my boy, we shall have a rattler ! But I must 
be off. It's quite clear that Ted has put his 
foot in it this time. I thought it wouldn't be 
lonff before he was caught on the hip. Well, 
Goa bless you— I'll work him I I'U stick to 
him, my boy ! But I say, only think though of 
Ted in his shirt ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! It's the capi- 
talest go that ever occurred ! Ha! ha! ha.'— 
Well! ta-ta! Ha! ha! I shall see you to- 
night. Poor Teddy Rouse » Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Thus he left Pokey, and thus he went round, 
fructifying as he proceeded so fireely, that the 
thing assumed a shape of vast local importance ; 
and although Obadiah was pretty well known, 
he established his falsehoods on the basis of 
truth with so much ingenuity, that all bis asso- 
ciates felt quite convinced that " Ted" had been 
actually playing the ghost. 

Of this the reverend gentleman was, how- 
ever, unconscious. He went to bed at twelve, 
and Jones went to bed too, and when they 
rose about nine in the evening, they had a slight 
repast, and at ten o'clock precisely repaired to 
the cottage. 

Here Aunt Eleanor received them as before, 
and when she had indulged in many expres- 
sions of gratitude, and Sylvester had reiterated 
his vdsh to be allowed to sit up with them, in 
vain, the reverend gentleman gave them his 
blessing, and he and his companion were left 
for the night. 

But that friendship which existed the night 
before had vanishea. They were no longer 
friendSb Jones stood near the door with a 
basket in his hand, while the reverend gentle- 
man sat by the fire. 
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To Bay thftt Jones much admired this arrange- 
ment, were to say that which is not exactly 
correct. He did not much admire it. Nor 
codld he conceive how long he should have to 
stand there. There was, moreover, no show 
of any thing to eat — that in his view looked omin 
ous : still he did fondly imagine that the basket 
which he held in his lumd contained something 
substantial and nice, of which he might by-ana- 
by perhaps come in for a share. This, there- 
fore, did not distress him much. But when 
he looked at his position as a servant, standing 
as he was in the presence of a master who, be- 
ing indignant, mi^ht not, perhaps, even permit 
mm to sit, he did — not presuming to take a 
Beat without permission — think his case hard. 
It was, however, in his view, perfectly clear 
that he couldn't continue to stand there all 
night. He knew that he must drop some time 
or other, and that was, as far as it went, a 
comfort. He had not been accustomed to 
stand long in one position : still being resolved 
to keep up as long as possible, he had recourse 
to a variety of manoeuvres. Sometimes his 
whole weight was on his right leg, and some- 
times it rested on his left : sometimes he plant- 
ed one shoulder against the wall, and some- 
times he planted the other ; and thus, by virtue 
of moving about, twisting his hips, and vexing 
his spine, he managed to stand there for more 
than an hour. 

At length, when he fancied that " drop he 
must," the reverend gentleman turned round, 
and said, ** Now, sir, bring me that bsisket." 

This was a great relief to Jones : as he took 
the basket forward, in the full conviction of 
tiiere being something therein delicious, he felt 
ndnspired vdth hope, but when the reverend 
gentleman on receiving it said, coldly, " That 
will do !" he returned to his comer, to contem- 

5 late the scene in a state of mind bordering on 
espair. 

But even under these adverse circumstances, 
Jones could not curb his imagination. It dived 
into the basket, and there conceived a couple 
of ducks, a pigeon-pie, some bread and cheese, 
and the materials for punch. This he thought 
WB8 not bad. Nor as a vision was it. It sus- 
tained him for a time, and when at length the 
reverend gentleman drew forth a bottle, he felt 
tibat that vision was about to be realised. One 
bottle only, however, was produced, and that 
was a peculiarly-shaped bottle. Jones had 
never seen such a bottle before. It wouldn't 
stand. Butthat it contained something nice, he 
felt fully convinced. 

•* Now, sir, hand me one of those tumblers," 
said the reverend gentleman. " The largest." 

Jones with alacrity obeyed, and when the rev- 
erend gentleman had twisted off the wire, and 
cut the string which secured the corki that cork 
flew out with a report so loud, that it caused 
Jones to stagger as ifiie had been shot. 

" Hark !" cried the reverend gentleman, who 
at that moment fancied he heard a noise : but, 
after having listened and found all still, he 
turned and drank that wluch to Jones appear- 
ed to be boiling gin-and-water. 

"Now, sir," he continued, feeling sure that 
the noise which he had heard was made by 
Jones on being startled, *' what have you to 



say in explanation of your conduct last night ?'^ 

Jones had nothing to say in explanation. — 
He couldn't see what explanation was required. 
The case appeared to him to be clear as it 
stood — he went to sleep . That was aU he knew 
about it, and all he could explain, and as he felt 
that that explanation was unnecessary, he was 
silent. 

" Do you not think, sir," resumed the rever- 
end gentleman, " that such conduct, after all 
my kmdness, was disgraceful ?" 

** I'm very sorry for it, sir," replied Jones, 
humbly. " It sha'n't occur again, it sha'n't in- 
deed, sir: I hope you'll look over it." 

" I gave you notice, sir, this morning, to quit 
my service in a month. Now, whether mat 
notice be ratified or withdrawn, depends upon 
your conduct this night." 

Jones bowed, and was about to return to his 
corner, when the reverend gentleman said, 
" Bring another glass," — and when the glass 
had been brought, and he had drawn another 
bottle from the basket, he added, taking the 
wire off and cutting the string — "Now, sir, 
hold the tumbler, and then drink this off." — 
Bang went the cork from the bottle to the ceil- 
ing, and out rushed the beverage, which Jones 
thought hot; so hot indeed, that he blew it 
with great caution before he put it to his lips ; 
while it hissed and boiled, and flew into nis 
eyes, as if every bubble had some spite to spit. 
He soon, however, found that it was cold, and 
drankit off, and then gasped for breath and shud- 
dered. Hedidn'tatalllikeit. Itwasn'tatallnice. 
There was nothing in the flavor to recommend 
it. It was hard and sour, and cold — very cold. 

"Did you never take soda-water before?" 
enquired the reverend gentleman, who saw 
him shuddering convulsively. 

" Never, sir." 

"Do you not like it?" 

" Why, sir — des say its very good." 

" It vvrill keep you awake, Jones." 

" Shouldn't be surprised, sir." 

The reverend gentleman then emptied the 
basket, and Jones, to his horror, perceived — 
instead of a couple of ducks and the pigeon-pie 
— nothing but twelve of these bottles. 

" Well," thought he, " here's a pretty basin 
o' soup. But he can't mean to say we're ago- 
ing for to live upon this here swill all the bles- 
sed night." 

" You can sit down, Jones," said the rever- 
end gentleman. 

Sit down ! Yes ! — that of course was all very- 
well ; but Jones was not thinking of tliat point 
then : he was turning over, opening, and fairly 
spreading out the idea of two men keeping up 
all night with nothing to sustain them but this 
cold stuff. 

" What gets over me," said he privately to 
himself, "is that master prefers this to punch. 
Des say it's dear : bound its dear, although / 
wouldn't give so much as a penny for a pond- 
fiill on it, but that a gentleman like him, as can 
have punch whenever he likes, should perfer 
this here to it, is rum. But gentlemen certain 
ly is queer swells. Wonder if they ever gets 
tipsey upon it ! Des say they do thoogbv. ot 
else they wouldn't drink it." 

There was, however, one point iqKm * 
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Jonep reflected veiy deeply, and that point 
was this: How could cofd water hoill — 
He had seen the soda-water efFcrveHce : he had 
tasted it duriii«j its effervescence, and found it 
cold! the quostion witli him therefore was, 
** How as that water was cold conld it boil?" 

That was, indeed, a pnzzler for Jones. But 
he stuck to it ! — oh ! he stuck to it : and hrouj^ht 
to bejir upon it, too, all the knowledge ho had. 
He could make nothing of it, but he wouldn't 
give it up ! the question still was, How could 
cold water boil ? 

" Now, while he wa.sthus most intently engag- 
ed, and the reverend gentleman was reading a 
romance called the " The Bravo of Blood, or 
the Sanguinary Smile," there was a scene of 
excitement at the Crumpet and Crown, which 
waa never, perhaps, in that or any otber village, 
equalled. 

Mn. liCgge had fainted . She was not a weak 

woman, bpt Wh^ had fainted. She had b.>en 

♦ho clock struck 

9r and fainted. 



Vinegar was of course at hjinil. and vinegar wn: 
api>lied ; and when she had be^"n rehtorod ti 
something bearing the semblance of conscionn 
ness. she called for the Bible. 

" Thi» Bible !" she exclaimed. " My denr 
get the Bibi«\" 

Leirge shifted her head from his arm to \hn\ 
of Pokey, and hanrened upstairs for the Bibl*-, 
and on his return Mrs. Legge cri«Ml anxiously. 
*• Tin-u to Revelations, my dear — Revelatio]i.^." 

T^eg^e did turn to Revelations, and tlien said 
** Plujebo I JMiat do you mean ?" 

" Here," she replied, as he gave her the Bi- 
ble, and tuminsr at once to the sixth <h}i[>rer. 
read, — " And I looked and behold a ]>alt^ li )rs!f: 
and his name that sat on him waa Donth.'— 
" Death !" she exclaimed. " I have seen him. 
He passed on a pale -horse just now." 

" What : another of Teddy Rouse's tricks '." 
cried Obadiah. 

" You are a fool," said Legge ; and then 
turning to his wife, added, *' Which way, iuy 
girl ? — which way did it go ?" 
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" Towards the church," she replied. '* But 
oh ! do not leave me !" 

" But for a moment : 1'U not be gone long^ 
my girl." 

" No !" she exclaimed, clinging to him. — 
" You must not go— you shall not go. If we 
are to die to-night, let us die together." 

" ru have a go in," exclaimed Obadiah. — 
"Come along, Pokey, come along, Quocks, 
came along, Bobber, my boy, weUl see what 
he's made of !" And Obadiah, followed by 
Pokoy, Quocks, and Bobber, rushed valiantly 
out of the Crumpet and Crown. 

But the horse and his rider were gone. Oba- 
diah looked anxiously up and down the road, 
but could see notldng of them. Feeling, how- 
ever, that a diiplay of valour then was essential 
to the maintenance of his reputation, he boldly 
<jried out, " Now let's go up the road, my boys ! 
Death and his pale koi^se be bothered V* 

" Bravo i" cned Pokey. •** Aye, let's go up 
the road !" And they went up the road see- 
ing nothing to fear. 

Having passed the churdbi, however, Pokey 
suddenly cried " Hark f and the blood of Oba- 
diah Drant chilled on the instant. " Listen !" 
he added. " It's comiag this way !" They 
did listen, and heard distinctly something ap- 
proaching. There were three roads before 
them ; but down which of the three it was com- 
ing they couldn't telL Presently, however — 
having strained their eyes in tliose three direc- 
tions — they saw what at first appeared to them 
to be a tall white pillar gliding slowly down the 
hill to their lefl. 

J*" Here it comes," cried Obadiah, clinging 
eiosely to Quocks. •* What — what can it be V* 
*' Don't be frightened, do-o-on't be alarmed !" 
•aid Quocks. 

It now came sufficiently near for them to 
distinguish the outline of a horse bearing afigore 
which looked like that of a giant ! 

Terror seized them on the instant They 
could not move I The figure came nearer and 
•till more near, and, with uplifted hands and 
eyes darting from their sockets, they saw it 
fllowly and solemnly pass. 

"Both the horse and his rider were white — 
quite white — and both seemed enveloped in a 
cloud. White smoke appeared to issue from 
tlic nostrils of the horse, while the rider wore 
a long flowing robe, which to them looked like 
a vast winding- sheet They thought of the 
passage in Revelations and trembled. It must 
DO — it could but be — Death t He had, in their 
view, come to swallow up all, seeing that all 
whom he visits are doomed. 

As the figure disappeared each resumed his 
former attitude, and when it was completely 
lost to view they breathed again, but atill w^ere 
filled with horror. 

" Let us go," said Obadiah. " Come— ^let us 
return. Such sights as this ai-e dreadful. We 
axe but men, and a« man is but man, these 
scenes are too horrid for man to bear. Let us 
go; come, now, let vs go.*' 

They had not, however, proceeded far — 

locked in each other's arms, with a view to 

mutual security — when they a^ain beheld 

* Death," mahing furiously towann Ihem. 

** Preserve iu r cried Obadiah, darting into 



I the hedge, closely followed by Ids companions 
I " IVeserve us, or we are lost !" 

But before ** Death" had reached them hm 
urged his fiery steed to the right and snrang ove 
the hed^e, and then flew across the nelds, ove 
bank, ditch, and hurdle, until he was lost t 
view again. 

They then returned quickly to the Crumpc 
and Crowns but before they could speak of thi 
horrors they had seen they -each had a large 
glass of brandy. 

But even then they were not so communica- 
tive as might have been expected. They were 
tlioughtfuE— very thoughtraL They looked at 
each other and shook their heads with ^at 
si^ificance :; but when they had explamed 
bnefly that they had seen that whicn Mrs. 
Legge saw^ namely, ** Death on a pale horse," 
they were silent ; and thus they remained until 
half-pnst one, when Pokey, who had his reasons 
for making a move, suggested the propriety of 
parting — a suggestion upon which they almost 
immediately acted, and thoughtfully repaired 
to their respective homes. 

During the progress of these extraordinary 
proceedings, Jones, who felt that he was vic- 
timized, had swallowed on compulsion four bot- 
tles of that beverage which he abhorred, and 
sat dwelling on the problem he had proposed 
having reference to cold boiling water, while 
the reverend gentleman was reading the ro- 
mance. 

Up to hnlf-past two they had not been dis- 
turbed. Thev hud heard no noise— with the 
exception of that which reached the reverend 
genthnnan's ears while opening the first bottle 
of soda-water — and as all around them then con- 
tinued silent as the grave, they began to think 
that nothing at all calculated to call-forth the 
courage they had in them would occur. 

About three o*clock, however, while the 
reverend gentleman was absorbed in a soul- 
stirring chapter of the romance, he imagined 
that he heard the outer gate -close, and started. 

" What's that?" exclaimed Jones. 

" Hush ! hush !" cried the reverend gentle- 
man. " Listen !" 

They did listen, and distinctly heard foot^- 
steps on the path. 

" Shall I go to the window ?" said Jones. 

" No ! no i" cried the reverend gentleman. 
-" Let us hear how they attempt to get in. 
Keep your seat and be silent Now, hurk !" 

At that moment they saw the handle of the 
door move. 

" Who's there ?'* cried the reverend gentle- 
man in a whisper, which startled both Jones 
and himself. 

No answer was returned, but again the han- 
dle moved, and then the door opened gradually, 
and then a tail figure, enveloped in a sheet, 
slowly entered the room- 

"Angels of light protect us !' exclaimed the 
reverend gentleman, while Jones, who appear- 
ed to be at once deprived of life, dropped in an 
instant upon the rug and hid his face. 

Of these proceedings, the figure took no no- 
tice. It walked slowly to the sideboard, and 
having looked for a moment, shook its head, as 
if to indicate that there was nothing at ail there 
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that it wanted, and then turned and left the 
room Qg slowly as it had entered. 

The feelings experienced by the reverend 
gentleman then were awful. He sank back in 
lii.-< chair, and for the first time felt that no one 
kiiows whet he would do until placed in the 
.position to do that which he conceives he should 
do. His heart had never before quailed, but 
»t then sank within him. Ho seemed fixed to 
the epot — completely spell-bound. Nor was it 
until some time after the fi^re, which ho con- 
ceived to be a spirit, had disappeared, that he 
Bummoned sufficient courage to speak to Jones, 
who h.id given himself altogether up for lost. 

"Jones," said he, at length, in a scarcely au- 
dible whisper, wluch made the i)oor fellow 
•tart convulsively, conceiving that the spirit it- 
•elf had called hun, ''Jones : rise and put your 
trust in Him who cwi and will protect us." 

Jones, with an aspect of horror, looked up, 
and in trembling accents cried. ' ' ^i 

it you t" 



" It is," replied the reverend gentleman.— 
"Arise." 

Jones did arise, and having rolled his eyes 
fearfully round the room, with the view of be» 
in^ 87tre that it was gone, sank into his chair 
exhausted. 

Horror had chilled them both, and having no- 
thing but soda-water vrithin them, they were 
both still cold, and continued to tremble. 

" Jones," said the reverend gentleman, after 
a pause, ** reach the brandy ; it iB there, jon the 
sideboard." 

" Oh, sir .»" replied Jones, " I dare not." 

The reverend gentleman, nerveti himself ; 
and, turning his eyes in every direction, walked 
with comparative firmness to the sideboard, 
and returned to his chair with the decanter 
and a glass, which he filled with all the steadi- 
ness at his command, and then at once drank 
it off. 

" Now, Jones," said he, when the glass had 
Ued,'' take this!" And Jones, whoM 
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teeth at the time violently chattered, did take 
9 it, and swallowing the contents at one gulp, 
wajB very thankful. 

They now began to feel somewhat better ; 
afid although the improvement as yet was but 
slight, they were able to look around the room 
— timidly, it is true— but without that wildness 
of vision by which their looks had just before 
been characterised. 

" Pray, sir, give me me a little more bran- 
dy," said .Tones. 

" Yes, Jones, yes !" replied the reverend gen- 
tleman, replenishing the glass. " Drink tms." 
" Bless you, sir I — bless you !" said Jones, 
with much fervor. " Oh ! wasn*t it horrid, sir 
— wasn't itt" 

" It was an awfiod sight," returned the rever- 
end gentleman, as be nelped himself to a httle 
more brandy. " But why," he added, " why 
should we fear ?" 

Jones shook his head and shuddered. 
The door was still open, and as the cold air 
rushed in, the reverend gentleman deemed it 
expedient to close it, and suggested the pro- 
priety of doing so to Jones , but as Jones, even 
then, dared not cross the room alone, it was 
eventually agreed that they should both go to- 
gether — and together Ihey accordingly went. — 
But the moment they had reached the door of 
the parlor, they saw the outer door open too, 
which they held to be very mysterious, seeing 
that they had heard no bolt withdrawn. Finding, 
however, that all was then still, they closed the 
outer door, but they had no sooner done so, 
than they heard distinctly footsteps behind 
them, and on tm-nin^ round beheld the identical 
figure slowly ascending the stairs. Jones in an 
instant rushed into the room, but the reverend 
gentleman remained till it had vanished — not 
. prom^)ted by courage — nor indeed by any feel- 
ing ot curiosity — but because he had not the 
power to leave the spot. 

** Come in, sir !" cried Jones. "Pray, come 
in, sir — come in !" 

And when the figure had disappeared, tlie 
reverend gentleman went in, but with an ex- 
pression of unmingled terror. 

"Oh, do leave this house, sir — pray do!" 
cried Jones, as the reverend gentleman sank 
into his chair. " It's haunted ! — I know, sir, 
it's ha«mt(Ml ! If we stay we shall never go out 
of it alive !" 

" Come what may," returned the reverend 
gentleiiiiiii, apparently gasping for breath, 
"come what may, here will I remain. But," 
he :itl(lr»«i. "let me not control you. If you 
wish lo U?ave, consider yourself at liberty to do 
^50. Go, Jones — go, if you please." 

Well. Jones thought this kind — very kind : 
he appreciated the privilege highly ; but then 
how was he to get out ? He must necessarily 
go through the hall ! — and there the spirit might 
perchance meet him alone ! Could he have 
vanished through one of the windows, he would 
have done so v\dth all the alacrity of which he 
was capable, but as he could not do this, he 
converted a necessity into a virtue, by saying, 
'* I shouldn't, sir, like to leave you." 

" Use your own discretion," said the rever- 
end gentleman, calmly. '• Until the morning 
dawns, Jones, here will I remsdu. There is 



much latent wickedness in this world, Jones. 
I mean by latent, hidden, private, secret." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Wickedness is in all ages wickedness, but 
it isn't in all ages proved to be wickedness." 

" No, sir." 

" Wickedness will, sometimes, prosper for a 
while." 

"Yes, sir." 

" But it never can prosper long." 

"No, sir." 

" It is certain to be found out, and when found 
out, punished, Jones." 

" Yes, sir." 

" None who deserve punishment escape." 

" Very true, sir." 

" This spirit which we have seen is, doubt- 
less, the spirit of one who left the world with 
some secret unrevealed." 

" No doubt, sir. But what do you think, sir, 
of ghosts in general?'* 

" The subject is above human comprehen- 
sion, Jones, and therefore, we ought not to talk 
on that subject." 

This closed Jones's mouth effectually, and 
he began to reflect upon his sins. He remem- 
bered that he was indebted to the estate of a 
deceased landlord to the amount of sevenpence- 
halfpenny, which sum, as no one but the land- 
lord himself knew of it, he had never intended 
to pay. The questions which he therefore pro- 
posed were — First : Was this the spirit of that 
landlord ? — Secondly : Would it answer the 
purpose of any spirit to revisit the earth to en- 
force the payment of that sum of sevenpenc- 
halfpenny ? — and. Thirdly : Wouldn't the spi- 
rit rest until the sum was paid ? To these ques- 
tions he could give no satisfactory answer. He 
thought that it would hardly be w^orth a spirit's 
while to disturb itself much about the sum of 
sevenpence-halfpenny, but he at once resolved 
to pay the sevenpence-halfpemiy to the widow, 
in order to make all sure. 

The reflections of the reverend gentleman 
were of a still more deeply metaphysical caste. 
He had, theretofore,' imagined apparitions to 
be spiritual, ethereal ! — beings havmg nothing 
at all physical about them ! — ^l)ut the spirit which 
he had seen was enveloped in a sheet, of which 
the material was linen — material linen ! The 
question, therefore, was, Where did it get that 
sheet ? The attempt, however, to solve this 
question was presumptuous. The reverend 
gentleman felt it to be presumptuous — although 
he tried hard to get at the solution — and as he 
eventually thought that he miist have been mis- 
taken — as he brought himself at length to be- 
lieve that the sheet which he had seen was a 
spiritual sheet — he turned to the consideration 
of the course which he felt it his duty to pui-sue, 
and upon this he was engaged until tlie day 
began to dawn, when he and .Tones left the 
cottage, and went tiioughtfully home. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FEARFUL CONJECT 

When Judkins went into 
morning, he found Snorter st 
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ing at the mouth ; and feelliig iudignant at the 
idea of his hein^ thus treated, he deckred he'd 
^ve a crown iithe horse could but speak. 

" What devil's tricks have they been up to 
xicwr?" he enquired of tlie animaL *' What 
l-iave they been doing with you ? What have 
^he^ beea after? What do they want to spit 
C^eir spite upon you for 7 Come out, old boy — 
<;ome, and let's have a look at you. They've 
^nv you a benefit this time, that's certain !" he 
culded, on finding the horse in a worse plight 
t;lian before, " Poor fellow! — poor old fellow ! 

kiwe they been ill-using on you ? Poor old 

boy ! But Fll catch 'em I Blarm their bodies 

4jna. 'em, Fll find 'cm out. But a'n't you a fool ?" 

liie contiuued,indi^antly, ** What do you mean? 

"Why didn^t you kick *em clean off"? What did 

you want to let 'em sarve you out in this here 

"way for? Do you think I'd ha' stood it ? Why 

didn't you strike out fierce, when you saw 'em 

come into the stable ? You might ha' knowed 

Vfhat they wanted — it wasn't the first time. 

"What did you want to let 'em take advantage 

of your ignorance for? You know them as 

treats you well, don't you ? Very well, then, 

vhy don^t you know them as treats you ill ? 

Poor old boy ! come and let's wash your mouth 

oat Poor old fellow i There — ^you'll soon he 

att riffht again. You a'n't lame, are you ? No, 

you crn't lame. Come along in again, and make 

yoor life happy. I'll soon come and attend to 

you. There, old boy i — but you ought lo have 

itnick out at 'em," 

Having thus by turns caressed and expostu- 
lated with the ammal, he repaired to the Kitch- 
en, and having explained all to cook, asked her 
pomtedly, what she really thought of it. 

" What do 1 think of it ?" sue exclaimed. 
** What can any one think of it ? But how did 
tiiey get the key ? Did you leave it in the 
door fist night ?'^ 

"No, I brought it in and hung it upon that 
blessed hook, where it has always hung of a 
night since the last go, and where I found it 
hangmg t!us morning." 

"Well, the fact of it is I can't live in the 
bouse, and so I shall tell missis directly she 
comes down. The whole place is bewitched. 
It's haunted. I'm sure of it. It isn't fit for 
flesh and blood to live in." 

Mary was then informed of the circumstance, 
and wnen she had dwelt sufficiently long on 
the really mysterious character of the proceed- 
ing, she went up to inform her mistress, who 
received the intelligence with a degree of com- 
posure, at which Mary was pcrfecfly amazed. 
It must not, however, be supposed, that Aunt 
Eleanor failed to feel it She did feel it deep- 
ly, but the expression of her feelings was calm. 
" We shall find it all out, by-and-by," she 
observed ; " these practices cannot be carried 
on long. Time discovers all things. We must 
have patience." 
" But isn't it horrid, ma'am — isn't it frightful 
I —that these things should go on, ma'am, night 
' after night, without having a stopper put upon 
'em?" 

" It is very annoying, Mary— very ! But we 
shall discover it all before long. I have no 
doubt of that" 

« I hope to goodness we shall," returned 



Mary, ** I'm sure, ma'am, it's shocking to live — 
so. It's enough to frighten uU of us out of our v 
wits." 

" Very true," said Aunt Eleanor, calmly, 
" very tme ;" and while dressing and listening 
to Mary's expression of fear, she at intervals re- 
peated " very true." 

Having finished her toilet, she descended to 
the breakfast* room, where Sylvester— who had 
as usual been called by Mary— soon joined 
her; and when she liad explained to him the 
fact of the horse having been again taken out 
of the stable and treated with severity, he could 
not refrain from shedding tears ; for as Snorter 
had been his dear father's &vorLte horse, and 
had been given to his aunt in the full conviction 
that it would be most kindly treated, a variety 
of fond associations were recalled, as he ex- 
claimed, in touching accents of filial affection, 
*' 1 would not have him injured for the world." 

" He has not been injured^ my love," said 
Aunt Eleanor, privately reproaching herself 
for having said so much. ** He lias not been, 
even in the slightest degree, injured. On the 
contrary, they appear to have taken great- care 
of him ; still it was wrong of them to rid*e him 
so hard : indeed it was wrong of them to take 
him out at all ; l>ut believe me, my love, he's 
not injiu-ed. We'll go and see him after break-- 
fast, shall we ? Have you kissed nio this morn- 
ing? I tliink you did," she added, as he kiss- 
ed her again. " God bless you." 

They then commenced breakfast, and freely 
conversed on the subject whicli had set even 
conjectui-e at defiance; but before they had 
finished, their reverend friend called, impatient 
to communicate all he had heard and seen. 

" I have, my dear madam, a taleof hon-orto 
tell," said he ; but on the instant Aunt Eleanor 
raised her hand to enjoin silence, fearing that 
Sylvester, whom she fondly loved, would by any 
such tale be distressed. 

" Have the people in the village then seen 
the ghost again V^ she enquired. 

" They have," replied the reverend gentle- 
man. 

" Then, for goodness sake, do not tell UB any 
more about it — Sylvester, my dear, you will 
have another G%g1" 

" Not any more ; I have had quite sufficient." 

" Then go, my love, and look at tlie horse. 
I know that you'll find him miiiyured. And, 
Sylvester, dear, loill you do me the favor to 
take the pony, and leave an order for me at the 
grocer's ?" 

" Certainly, aimt." 

" There's a dear." 

She then wrote an order, and Sylvester with- 
drew ; and the moment he had done so, she 
became extremely anxious to hear her rever- 
end friend's " tale of horror." 

" My dear madam," said he, on being urged 
to proceed, " I scarcely know how to explain 
to you what has occurred ; but let me, in the 
firstplace inform you, thata spectre onhorsel )ack 
was seen by the people of the village lastnight" 

" A spectre on horeeback ! The horse was 
mine. It was, therefore, at least a real horttf 
and I should infer, from the way in which the 
animal has been goaded, that tne rider was a 
real man." 
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** Noy my dear madam, I am constrained to 
„ believe that the spectre which appealed on 
" that horse was the same as that which I saw 
about three o'clock in yoiir parlor." 

" That which you saw ! Good heavens ! you 
amaze me ! liyou have seen a spectre, there is 
something in it, indeed ! But explain, my 
dear sir, pray explain." 

" About three o'clock thismoming," resumed 
the reverend gentleman, with an expression of 
intensity, " b& Jones and I were sitting near the 
fire, I heard the gate close, and immediately 
afterwards footsteps coming slowljr up the path. 
Well, thinking it advisable to wait until some 
attempt were made to force the outer door, we 
kept our seats, bat in an instant we saw the 
handle. of tfaa pwdor 4oor turn, and a tall figure 
clad in white «ntei«d the .room." 

"Gk>od lieaTeiiir' energetically exclaimed 
Aunt Eleanor. 

** I do not mean to say," pursued the rever- 
end gentleman, ** that I was not awed by the 
presence of this spirit : I do not mean to say 
that I did not experience an unusual tremor 
when it appeared; but I kei>t my eyes firmly 
fixed upon it — saw it walk with ^eat solemni- 
ty of step across the room, shake its head, as if 
to indicate some disappointment, and then re- 
tire with corresponding solemnity to the door, 
past which it slowly vanished." 

** Gracious goodness ! — ^you inspire me with 
terror." 

" Well," continued the reverend gentleman, 
"having in some degree recovered my seli- 
possession, I rose, and went to the door, and 
there, to my utter amazement, discovered the 
^auter door open ! How it became open, hea- 
Ten only knows. I heard no sound — ^no lock 
imfastened — no chain removed — ^no bar unlatch- 
ed — no bolt withdrawn. Indeed there was 
not time for any mortal to have accomplished 
even one of these things. Still all had been 
accomplished at once, and in silence — all had 
been done by magic ! Well, I closed the door, 
and having done so, I heard the faint sound of 
footsteps behind me ! I turned on the instant, 
and then beheld the same spirit slowly ascend- 
ing ttie stairs !" 

" Gracious powers !" exclaimed Aunt Elea- 
nor, " what can be the meaning of this dreadful 
vintation?" 

" I gave no alarm," resumed the reverend 
gentleman ; " I thought it would be useless — 
probably presumptuous. 1 therefore returned 
,.to the parlor and hstened, and there we remain- 
ed till the morning dawned, when, as all was 
•till, we departed." 

" What on earth can have induced this ? — 
What can it mean ?" 

** I have hitherto, my dear madam, been to a 
c-ertain extent a disbeliever in these supernatu- 
ral appearances : I have hitherto held them to 
be either the coinage of a diseased imagination, 
or phantoms set up by designing men to draw 
the ignorant into superstition. But, although 
I still believe that the majority of those cases 
of whicl- we have heard are ascribable to either 
knavery or enthtiaiasm, I now know beyond all 
doubt that spirits appear upon earth." 

" But, my dear sir, tell me," said Aunt Elea- 
nor anxiously " tell me. to what do you ascribe 



— to what can you ascribe the awfiil appearBncs 
of this spirit here?" 

" I know not, my dear madam, what to as- 
cribe it to. I know not from what it majj^ 
spring, nor to what it may tend. These things 
are far above human comprehension. But dc= 
you remember — believe me I do not ask iam 
the gratification of any idle curiosity — but dcz 
you recollect any circumstance connected witt: 
any deceased fnend, or any member of yorae 
family, at all calculated to warrant the belief 
that that friend or relative did not depart tUba 
life in peace ?" 

Aunt Eleanor started and turned deadly pale 1 
"A thought strikes rae!"she exclaimed — "ai 
dread fill thought ! But no — no — ^no — ^it cannoC 
be ! And yet, that horse Was his ! Grreat hea^ 
ven ! if it should be the spirit of him !" 

** My dear madam," said her reverend frienA 
soothingly, as clasping her temples she bursC 
into tears, •* compose yourself : be calm. Am 
there is One above who protects the inno- 
cent, be assured that He will still protect yoiu 
Whatever may have befallen, I feel that yom 
are guileless." 

" And he was guileless too." 

'* Then let the blessed consciousness of that 
fact console you." 

'* And yet — ^if he should not have been ! — if 
he should have died with a falsehood on his 
lips ! But oh .'" she added, weeping with bit- 
terness, " I cannot believe it." 

" Pardon me," said her reverend friend, " you 
will, I know, appreciate the only motive I have 
in putting this question : — To whom do you al- 
lude?" 

" To my brother. My dear — my only bro- 
ther." 

" Did not he die in peace ?" 

" Yes! I must still believe it — although bro- 
ken-hearted, he died in peace." 

" Then of what are you apprehensive ?" 

" The possibility — the bare possibility — of 
his having, with his last, his dying breath, so- 
lemnly declared himself innocent of that of 
which he knew that he was guilty." 

*' Had you any reason to suppose that he vtbb 
guilty ?" 

" The strongest proofs were adduced, but his 
word — which I had never known him to vio- 
late — in my judgment, weighed them down. 
It was almost impossible for any ouo but me 
to doubt the evidence of his guilt; but, placing 
implicit confidence in his onour, /doubted it; 
and when on his death-bed he calmly and so- 
lemnly repeated his declaration of innocence, 
every doubt on my mind was removed." 

" Was the offence with which he was char- 
ged of a heinous character ?" 

" I will explain, in order that you may the 
better judge whether he — which heaven for- 
bid ! — can DO associated with this fearfiil visita- 
tion." 

" Do, my dear madam, and confide in my 
honor." 

She then made an effort to be calm, and hav- 
ing dried her eyes, slowly commenced : — 

" My brother was a physician. His practice 
was extensive. He was mild, gentle, sensitive, 
highly intellectual, and amiable in all the rela- 
tions of life. He was a dear brother to me. 
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Bat to all he was kind — ^most kind. His heart 
■was full of sympatliy and beuevoleuce : he was 
SA philanthropist indeed. I need not tell you 
iiow he was beloved ! To tlie poor he was a 
g-uardian — to the orphan a father — to the widow 
£L friend. His uuassumed virtues were conspi- 
c?uoiis to all, and by all within the sphere of his 
influence he was honored. For years he re- 
tained this position, and not a syllable against 
la.is fair fame was ever breathed ; but one night 
-^-one most unhappy night — the servants of a 
lady whom he frequently attended, and whose 
x-eputation had been, lip to that period, spotless 
— joined in this declaration : that lon^ after 
their mistress had retired, they saw him dis- 
tinctly leave her chamber ; that he walked 
down stairs stealthily, and quitted the house : 
and that as neither of them hud opened the 
door to him, their mistress must have let him 
in herself! Nor was this all. "When their 
master, who had attended an agricultural din- 
ner that evening, had been infonned of this on 
his return, other circumstances, which afforded 
strong collateral evidence, at once occurred to 
bim. He had seen my brother at that very 
dinner; he had taken wine with him, and re- 
collected that he had left unusually early ; he, 
moreover, saw him as he walked home, and 
spoke to him, and fancied — as my brother took 
DO notice of him — that he wished to avoid him. 
These circumstances tended at least to justify' 
the suspicions with which he had been inspired ; 
and when, on going to his wife, whom he found 
fast asleep* she declared that my brother had 
not been there — although his stick was then 
standing near the pillow — those suspicions were 
confirmed. I need not describe the fearful 
scene which ensued. It will be quite sufficient 
to say that he was frantic, and that having nearly 
broken the heart of his wife — whom he had 
theretofore tenderly loved — by his fierce de- 
nunciations, he rushed to the house of my bro- 
ther, with the view of taking summary ven- 
geance upon him. Here, however, he found 
that the whole establishment had retired, and 
when the servant, who answered the bell from 
the window perceiving the excitement under 
which he was laboring, refused to let him in, 
he loaded my brother with the direst impreca- 
tions, and threatened to take away his life. 
In the morning my brother received a chal- 
lenge ; and although he most solemnly declar- 
ed, and called his servants to prove it, that at 
the specified time he w£ls in bed and asleep, 
he was compelled, by those laws of honor which 
although prescribed by barbarism, civilization 
sanctions, to accept that challenge, and they 
met. He who felt himself thus deeply wronged 
fired first, and my brother fired into the air ; 
again he fired at him, and my brother fired in- 
to the air again ; when the seconds — perceiving 
that my brother was resolved not to fire at his 
adversary — withdrew them from the ground. 
U'ell— " 
" But what became of the lady ?" 
" Her husband cast her off. He was advised 
to bring an action against my brother, but he 
loved her too fondly even then to expose her 
thus. He has since, I have heard, been most 
Irind to her, although she has never been res- 
tored. But from that time, my brother be- 



came an altered man. He at once lost the 
whole of his practice ; but, having some little 
private property, that did not distress him 
much ; it was the knowledge that almost every 
one believed him guilty of the crime, of which 
he constantly declared that he was innocent, 
which weighed his spirits down, and eventual- 
ly broke his heart. As you are aware, I was 
present at his death, and during his last mo- 
ments he and 1 were alone ; he was calm — quite 
calm and collected — and as the last words he 
uttered were these : — ' Dear sister, I die happy 
in the consciousness oi never having broken 
the seventh commandment ;' every doubt van- 
ished : I felt quite sure that he was innocent, 
and I cannot but think so BtiE : it i^ this dread- 
ful vision that has suffgested dm pOfBibility of 
his having at that solemn iQomeDt perverted 
the truth." 

" He would not have done that, be assiu-ed," 
said the reverend gentleman fervently ; " such 
a man as that whom you have described, would 
not, at such a time, have done that. I do not 
mean to say that there is no probability of this 
being his spirit — albeit, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it should be thus perturbed — it may 
be the spirit of your brother : it is possible — 
it may even be said to be probable — but I do 
not believe that you have anything to fear." 

" I will myself sit up to-mght : I will watch 
in my chamber : I will pray for his spirit to 
come : and if it should, I will speak to it, and 
fervently entreat it to remove that weight which 
now presses so heavily upon my heart. I feel 
assured that it will not harm me," she added, 
bursting again into tears. " In life he loved 
me too fondly, too tenderly — " 

" Dear aunt," cried Sylvester, who at this 
moment entered the room, " Why — why are 
you thus distressed ? What has happened ? — 
Tell me." 

" These mysterious proceedings," said the 
reverend gentleman, "are so annoying." 

" They are annoying — very unnoymg," re- 
turned Sylvester. " But," he added, turning 
again to his aunt, " you were in excellent spirits 
when I left you." 

" I am better now, my love," she ohaerred, 
making an effort to compose herself, " much 
better now." 

" And yet you are still in tears ! I citttaiift 
bear to see you weep, dear aunt. Come dry 
your eyes. You will not let me fret, and I don*t 
see why I should let you. I came to ask you to 
go for a drive this morning. It is beautiful out 
It will raise your spirits. The air is so soft, so 
mild, and so clear." 

Aunt Eleanor kissed him, and the subject 
was dropped, and as the reverend gentleman 
soon after left, Sylvester took his aunt out for a 
drive. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE EGGS AND EXOTICS. 

During the whole of that day no work was 
done in the village. The tr^esmen then did 
not mind losing a day, for the times were npt 
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hard. The prosperous never complain of the 
times : nor did they. As their wants were 
small, a large supply was not needed, and as 
they then possessed all they immediately re- 
quired, they met at the Crumpet and Crown 
with the view of discussing the varied ramifi- 
cations of the mystery. 

But Jones was the great card in requisition. 
They w&nted Jones. But as Jones was a steady 
man, who very seldom came to the Crumpet 
and Crown, they didn't know how to get him. 
At length, however, Obadiah Draut — who 
possessed far more impudence than any of his 
friends — offered to bet half a gallon of beer 
that Jones would be there in a quarter of an 
hour. The bet was taken, and Obadiah — see- 
ing an oldj3|ttB||^UpBur-loaf tumi[) in the road — 
went out, pBQBB^' walked with it to Jones, 
and offendd to oet a half a gallon of beer that 
that turnip was superior to any one of his pro- 
duction. Jones laughed at this of course ; and 
when the bet had been made he produced a 
turnip somewhere about seven times the size. 
But Obadiah Draut would not admit that he hod 
lost — he declared he would never give in imtil 
Legge had decided the point ; and thus Jones 
— who well knew that he had won — was sedu- 
ced to the Crumpet and Crown. 

Being there, he of course was considered a 
fixture. Pokey — who was artful in his way — 
hailed him as the first horticulturist in the coun- 
ty, and as the majority freely subscribed to this 
opinion, Jones was on very good terms with 
hmiself. 

They then cautiously alluded to the philoso- 
phy of spectres, and when Click, with all the 
energy at his command, declared his conviction 
t^t spirits never appeared upon earth, Jones 
looked at him with an expression of pity, and 
then walked out of his silent shell. 

"What!" he exclaimed, "do you mean to 
mean that spirits never come upon this blessed 
earth?" 
" Brayvo !" cried Obadiah Drant. 
" Why, I see one last night !" resumed Jones. 
" And so did I," said Obadiah. 
" But not the one as I seed," said Jones. 
" Mine was a tall'un," returned Obadiah ; " a 
whito'un .' a white'un on horseback." 

" That a'n't the one then as I seed. I seed 
(ms— H white*un and a tall'un — " 
'•Where ?" demanded Click. 
" Where ! W^hy at the cottage !" 
" Were you at the cottage then last n%ht ?" 
•aid Legge. 

" In course we was there ! me and master?" 
" Indeed! I was not aware of that. But tell 
us what occurred, I am anxious to hear." 

" Well," said Jones, ♦' but mind, it musn't go 
further." 

" Of course not, of course not. No, no, no— 
no!" they exclaimed, simultaneously, "cer- 
tainly not." 

" Well, then — a little after three o'clock this 
blessed morning, when master and me was con- 
Bolting about rakes, horticulture, and religion, 
we heerd a scraping on the path that leads from 
Uie gate to the front door. Very well, says I, 
thift'U do nicely : we'll wait till yon tries to get 
•a, my carrots. But before we'd time to turn 
eonelyes round, in walks a spirit ! Vexy well, 



thinks I ; it's all veiy good, you know, as far as 
it goes, but what do you mean to be after? 
Well ! the spirit takes not the leastest notice of 
me, but up he goes to the sideboard, and loob, 
and presently he shakes his head awful, and 
turns and then stalks out of the parlour. ' I 
say,' says 1, * what do you think of that V says 
I to master. * Rum, very rum, says he, * un 
common rum.' * Well,* says I, * the breezes is 
blowing very cold,' says I, ' let's shot the door* 
—and I went to shet it, and send I may live! 
if the front door wasn't as wide as ever it could 
stick ! Well ! this did queer us rayther more 
than a little, but we shot the front door, and 
then blow 7»c, if we didn't see the self-same 
spirit a going up stairs, as slow and deliberate 
as if he belonged to the house, and paid all the 
rates and taxes. ' Well,' says I, * nothing hke 
imperance. Let's go and see what he's up to,' 
says I. ' Not a bit of it,' says master. * Let's 
have a little brandy' — " 

" Teddy Rouse all over!" exclaimed Obadiah. 
" Brandy's the fructifying spirit of the cloth." 

" What do you mean ?" said Jones, indig- 
nantly. "What do you mean by that?" 

" I mean that Teddy Rouse " 

" Why do you call him Teddy Rouse ? M$ 
master's name is the Reverend Mr. Rouse." 
" But his christian name is Teddy /" 
*' Not a bit of it 1 Them as calls him Tc(iiy 
is ignoramuses." 

" Do you mean to say that I'm an ignoramus?" 
"You're worser ! — or you'd never have 
brought that there turnip to me, and have said 
that I couldn't produce nothing like it. He as 
calls my master Teddy is an ignoramus,' I 
don't care who he is. I'll tell him to his face 
he's an ignoramus. My master's name is the 
Reverend Mr. Rouse, and, I don't care who 
knows it." 

"Brayvo!" cried the company. "Brayvo, 
Jones !" 

" Talk of Teddy,'* continued Jones, " as if 
he were your equal. I'll back my master— 
the Reverend Mr. Rouse — to look a ghost in the 
face against any man in England. Teddy, in- 
deed ! When he gave you the last order for a 
hundred of bricks, you didn't call him Teddy 
then did you?" 

" But Teddy," said Obadiah, " is the short 
for Edward. I meant no offence." 

" Call me Teddy, Jack. Jem, or any thing you 
like, but I'll fight till I drop before he shSl be 
caUed Teddy." 

"Well, then, let it be the Reverend Mr. 
Rouse ; I don't care, that's the man I meant df- 
ter aU." 

" I know it's the man you meant," returned 
Jones, who was still very indignant, " but if any 
man — I don't care who he is — calls him Teddy, 
I won't have it ' I know what master is, and 
I know what he isn't: there ain't a man in 
life as knows him better than me, and am I to 
hear him — ^hear a gentleman, and what's more, 
a clergyman — called Teddy ?" 

" Don't mind him," whispered Legge ; "you 
know what a tattling fellow he is. You should 
take no notice of anything he says." 

"WeU," said Obadiah, "and what did the 
Reverend Mr. Rouse do when he had swallow* 
ed the brandy ?" 
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** Go and enquire !" returned Jones, fiercely. 
•• You'll not get another blessed word out of 
me I" 

" Well, but don*t go yet !" they exclaimed, 
as he rose — '• Oh, stop and have a pipe with us : 
don't go yet !" 

Jones, however, could not be prevailed upon 
to stay : he left at once, and the company, of 
-v^hom the majority were at first vei-y indig- 
nant with Obadiah, began to discuss, with cha- 
acteristic ingenuity and eloquence, the various 
bearings of the scene which Jones had thus 
briefly described. The discussion — interspers- 
ed as it was with an infinite variety of anec- 
dotes — ^lasted the whole of the day, and when 
at night they departed from the Crumpet and 
Crown their imaginations still teemed with 



Aunt Eleanor had ordered a fire in her cham- 
ber, and, as her resolution to sit up remained 
unshaken, she at the usual hour retired with 
her bible and prayei>book, and composed her- 
self in a chair for the night. 

Before, however, Judkins retired, he con- 
ceived an idea. It struck him just after he 
had eaten his supper. He imagined that if 
he, by means of a string, were to establish a 
direct communication between himself and the 
liable door, he should, in the event of any one 
attempting to take Snorter out of the stable 
again know it. 

Acting at once upon this admirable concep- 
tion, he got a ball of whipcord, and, having se- 
cured one end to the handle of the door, drew 
it carefully and tightly towards the window of 
bis room, when, mounting a ladder, he put as 
much as he thought would be required through 
a hole, and on goin^ to bed tied the end thus 
inserted to one of his toes, and went to sleep, 
in the fiill conviction that if a discovery were to 
be made, he should make it. 

But neither he nor Aunt Eleanor were dis- 
turbed. She sat reading and praying through- 
out the night, but no spirit appeared. This had 
the direct efiect of subduing ner apprehensions. 

She had prayed in the full assurance that if 
the spirit which her reverend fHend had seen 
vrere the spirit of her brother, it would appear 
before her then, and hence as it did not appear, 
ahe not only felt sure that it was not her oroth- 
er*s spirit, but cherished again the sweet belief 
that his spirit was then in heaven. 

When Judkins awoke in the morning, and 
took the whipcord off his toe, he was not exact- 
ly pleased with the fact of his not having been 
disturbed. 

** Still," said he, " at all events nothing's been 
wrong. This is a capital go, this is. I'll try 
this here dodge every night. Safe to catch *em 
by this here means: wonder I never thought 
on't before. Howsever," he added, "every- 
thing's right this morning — that's a blessing any- 
how." 

And he really did believe then that every- 
thing was right, and with this belief strongly 
impressed upon his mind, he left the room ; but 
the moment he entered the garden he found 
that all was not right, for he perceived, at a 
fflaiice, that about fifty exotics had been mali- 
doasly taken from the conservatory, and moro 
than half buried in one oi the onion beds. 



" Why blarm their bodies !" he exclaimed, 
as he tightly clenched his fists, and looked at 
the plants with great severity. " Couldn't they 
let even them alone ? It's no use," he added, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets—" it ain't 
a might o' use doing nothing. A man may 
work, and tile, and slave, and sweat, till 
there's nothing left on him. These here war- 
ment spiles all he does, and sets him to do it 
all over again. It ain't a bit o' good : I see that 
clear. I say, cook !" he cried, *< cook !" 

" Well, what do you want now ?" demanded 
cook, who very seldom spoke sweetly. 

"Look here. On'y just come and look. — 
Here you are ! Here's a go I Here's the war- 
ment," he added, *< been at it anb." 

"Serve you right," said cook; "I'm glad 
of it." 

" Serve me right — what do you mean?" 
" I'm very much obliged to Mr. Judkins," 
returned cook, ironically ; " very much oblig- 
ed to you for lighting my fire." 

" What do you mean ? Don't bother me 
about your fire : I never lit your blessed fire." 
"In course not," said cook, with a bitter 
sneer ; " in course. Mister Judkins, you didn't 
light the blessed fire ; nor did you. Mister Jud- 
kins, bile all the blessed eggs. I wish the last 
had stuck in your throat, that I do." 

"You're a lunatic, woman," said Judkins, 
severely; "go and get a straight-jacket, you 
want one particular.'' 

" Do vou mean then to have then the un- 
heaixl-of imperance to tell me to my very face 
that you didrCt light the fire, and didnH bSb 
every individual egg we had in the house ?" 

" I tell you, you're a lunatic. Don't bother 
me." 

" Oh, it's all mighty well, Mister Judkins, but 
missis shall know of it. / won't conceal it. 
I've kept a good many things from her, but 
this she shall know. A great, greedy, gormand- 
ising glutton. I wouldn't have such a creature 
about the premises." 

" I know you'll get into the aslyum," said 
Judkins ; •♦ I know you will." 

" The asylum," retorted cook, sneerin^ly. 
" It would be a great blessing to society if 
you were in the asylum. One was not enough 
for Mister Judkins — two was not enough for 
Mister Judkins, nor three, nor four. Oh, dear, 
no ! Mister Judkins must swallow the whole." 
" I can't talk to maniacs. Don't talk to me. 
I know you're not right in your head ; so go 
away, and don't bother." 

" Oh, yan shan't get oflf quite so easy as you 
think for. Don't believe it. The very momenl 
missis comes down stairs, I'll tell her all about 
it. / wont favor you a mite." 

" No, I know you won't. But go away — do 
you hear ? I've something else to think about ; 
go away, go away with you." 

" In course, Mr. Judkms," said cook, tdiung 
her head with accomplished mock-afiectatjoQ. 
" Certainly, Mr. Judkins. I'll go, Mister JuA» 
kins. Mister Judkins, in course, is a very great 
man. Oh, a very great man is Mister Judkins ; 
a mighty great man. But til cook the goose 
of Mister Judkins." 

"I wish, with all my soid, you'd cook your- 
self," observed Judkins, who, «& «Jaa x«i\xs;a&R^ 
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mnttering all sorts of menaces, tamed to con- 
template his exotics again. 

"This is a blessing as far as it goes," said he ; 
*• if it isn't, send I may live." But no sooner had 
he given expression to this remarkable senti- 
ment, than a man led his mistress's pony and 
gig up to the gate and rang the bell. 

" Very good !" thought Judkins, as he went 
to the gate. " This here's the seed of some- 
thing." 

"Is this here pony youm ?" inquired the man. 

" Rayther," returned Judkins. ** It is oum 
rayther;" and seizing the man by the collar, 
instantly added, " So we've cotcht you at last, 
have we ? Very good ; now, my little swell, 
con-aider yourself hooked, you're my prisoner." 

" What for ?" cried the man, who had been 
absolutely taken by surprise. 
• "Never mind what for," replied Judkins. 
" Don't be at all particular in your inquiries. 
I'm not. You'll only just walk quietly this here 
way, and then possibly, perhaps, the question 
may be by-and-by answered. Well I shouldn't 
have thought it on you, he added, as he dragged 
the man, who felt quite confused, into the star 
ble ; " send I may live, I shouldn't ha' thought 
that you'd had the stuff in you to do it." 

" To do what ?" demanded the man. 

" Never mind," replied Judkins. " You're a 
beauty to look at ; des say you're a beauty — 
no doubt. You and me shall be better acquaint- 
ed, it strikes me." 

" What do you mean ?*' cried the man. 

""Don't disturb yourself, my friend. It's very 
clear you wont disturb me no more." 

" 1 found the pony" — 

"Don't trouble your intellects now at all 
about it. You'll have work enough for them to 
do, when you're afore the judge. Now then," 
he added, as with a halter he securely tied the 
man's hands behind him, " if you'd Uke to lie 
down for an hour you can. You know this 
horse, don't you ? I wonder he doesn't snap 
your precious little head off." 

" What do you mean ?" cried the man. "I'll 
make you pay for this." 

"Very good!" replied Judkins. "That's 
nothing but nateral. But let's have a look at 
you. Well," he added, having surveyed him, 
"you're a good sort, des say — of the sort. Very 
good. You're a very clever sort too, no doubt. 
But couldn't you leave my plants alone ? Teha ! 
that was cowardly. Well, I hope jou'll have 
all the luck I wish you, and that ain't much : 
but I'll leave you to your private reflections." 

" But wont you hesir me ?" 

** Not a bit of it ! What's the good ? but I'll 
see you again, by-and-by. If you'd been a man 
of six foot and a half, and very stout in propor- 
tion, I shouldn't ha' minded ; but you, you little 
muck ! — ^however, good bye ; God bless you ; 
take care of yourself, but if you don't, I'll take 
care of you, so you're quite safe. You little 
warment," he added, closing the door, and 
when he had most securely locked it, he re- 
tui-ned to the cottage. 

" Missis wants to speak to you," said Mary, 
as he entered. 

" Very good, Poll^, I wants to speak to her. 
So that meets the views of both parties con- 
samed." 



" Well, I must say you're imperent, Judkins,** 
said Mary. "But missis is m Uie breakfast- 
room." 

" Very good," returned Judkins. " Then in- 
to the breakfast-room I goes." 

" Judkins," said his mistress, when he had 
been desired to enter, " I am sorry to hear so 
bad an accomit of your conduct." 

" I know what you niean, ma'am. It's coot 
Don't mind what she says, she's a lunatic, 
ma'am. She says I eat the eggs, — / never eat 
the eggs. She says I lit her fire, — /never lit 
her fire. But I've done something else, nia'am : 
I've got in my stable the very man which has 
been, ma'am, annoying us so long." 

" Is it possible ? Have you really ? Is he 
now in the stable ?" 

"Secure, ma'am. I've roped him regular. 
He can't get away." 

" Have you locked the door ?" 

" Fast, ma'am. Here's the key. He didn't 
want Snorter last night. No, he only just want* 
ed the pony and gig." 

" Well, run to Mr. Rouse with my compli- 
ments. Tell him vv(hat has happened, and beg 
of him to come as soon as possible." 

Judkins started off at full speed, and in less 
than five minutes, the reverend gentleman was 
there. 

" My dear sir," said Aunt Eleanor as he en- 
tered, " I have the happiness to inform you, 
that we have at length discovered — " 

" I know, my dear madam — I know all about 
it," said the reverend gentleman. " Judkins. 
bring him in." 

Judkins disappeared on the instant, and soon 
re-appeared with his prisoner. 

"Now, sir, what's your name?", enquired 
the reverend gentleman. 

" John Todd," replied the man. 

" John Todd ! John Todd ! Well, sir, whit 
have you to say to this ?" 

" All I have to say is, that master found the 
pony in one of his meadows, and hearing that 
It belonged to this lady, he told me to take it 
home." 

" Your master, sir ! — ^who is your master ^" 

" Squire Lane, your reverence." 

" Oh ! Squire Lane ! John Todd ! John 
Todd! Don't you occupy the cottage on the 
loft of his gate, John Todd?" 

"Yes, your reverence." 

"There has been some mistake here, my 
dear madam," said the reverend gentleman, 
aside. '* John Todd," he added, turning again 
to the man, " you are a very honest person, 
John Todd. I recollect you. Give my com- 
pliments to yq^ir master, and tell him that I 
will do myself the pleasure of calling upon him 
in the course of the morning. There has been 
some mistak^ but never mind what has passed. 
I here present you with half-a-crown for your 
trouble." 

John did not much like the rough treatment 
he had received, but as the half-a-crown healed 
every wound that had been inflicted, he respect- 
fully bowed, and in silence withdrew. 

" I know John Todd,'' observed the reverend 
gentleman ; " he's a very honest man. I have 
known him for years, and I am perfectly sore 
that he is n6t at all involved in this mystery." 
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•* I hope, sir," said Judkins, " that I hav'n't 
in your opinion exceeded my duty?" 

" You acted very correctly Judkins, very cor- 
rectly," replied the reverend gentleman. "Had 
I been in your position, I should doubtless have 
acted in precisely the same manner." 

" You see," pursued Judkins, " things hap- 
pened so rum. One mocning one thing, an- 
other morning another — as true as I'm alive, sir, 
if yuu'U believe me, I sometimes don't even so 
mnch as knov?^ what's v^rhat. — Now, look here, 
ma'am," he added, turning to his mistress ; "I 
beg pardon, ma'am, for being so bold, ma'am, 
bat jist look here. Here was this blessed morn- 
ing as ever was, ma'am, when I came down 
stairs and went into the garden, what should I 
see but my best plants walked from the hot- 
house and sunk into one of the onion beds." 

"What, this morning!" exclaimed Aunt Elea- 
nor. 

" This blessed morning, ma'am — there they 
was." 

** How very extraordinary," said his mistress. 

" Amazing," exclaimed the reverend gentle- 
man. " Were they injured at all ?" 

** Not the leasest," replied Judkins ; "least 
ways they haven't taken much harm, except, 
p'r'aps, they've caught a little cold." 

"But they were placed in the bed care- 
fully?" 

"Very. There wasn't a branch broke. That's 
the thing as gets over me so much! They 
seems not to want to hurt nothing: that don't 
seem to be their object, and as that ain't their 
nbject, what their object is, I can't guess. Sure- 
ly they miffht leave the plants aXone] <Acy can't 
Save offended 'em in any individual way, no 
now. But that ain't all, ma'am. When I was 
E meditating over them serious, cook comes to 
me and says, * You've lit my fire, and gorman- 
dised every blessed egg.' " 

" And you mean to say that you did not light 
the fire?" enquired his mistress, seriously. 

" Never, ma'am. Upon my word and hon- 
our, ma^am. I wish I may never rear nothing, 
if I ever touched the fire. And, as to the eggs, 
ma'am, why, it stands to reason that I wouldn't 
think of touching 'em : I ain't eat a single egg 
this six months ! I don't care a bit about 'em ; 
and if I did, it ain't so likely that I'd go and do 
snch a thing as that. Not a bit of it, ma'am, if 
you'll believe me. No: it's them fellows — 
whoever they are — and I on'y jist wish I could 
catch 'em. How ever they do it, wholly gets 
over me. F' instance, how did they get tne po- 
ny and gig out ? How could they get 'em out ? 
Why, ma'am, I not only locked the stable door, 
and hung the key on the hook in the kitchen, 
but I had a piece of string that reached from 
that very door to my bedroom, and I slept with 
the other end round my toe, ma'am, all night : 
so, how they got in, I can't tell. It seems to 
me to be witchcraft, and nothing but." 

Aunt Elermor now very clearly perceived 
that these tricks were too paltry to be for one 
moment ascribed to the spirit of her brother; 
and having made up her mind to leave the vil- 
lage for a time, she at once resolved on spend- 
ing a few weeks in London. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DEPARTURE FROM THE TILLAGE. 

They who have been unaccustomed to travel, 
find the job of preparing to leave home a strong 
one. However inconsiderable the journey may 
be, or however short the contemplated stay, 
the preparations which they deem essential are 
great. Much thought is brought to bear upon 
the jireliminaries, much time is occupied in 
carrying out the scheme, and when that has 
been perfected and the day of departure arrives, 
the excitement is generally excessive- 
Aunt Eleanor had been unaccustomed to 
travel : she found the job of preparing to leave 
home a strong job : she brought much thought 
to bear directly upon the preliminaries, and oc- 
cupied much tim0 in perfecting the scheme : 
nor did she expect that on the morning of her 
departure, she should have the slightest appe- 
tite for breakfast, for Ae village may be said to 
have been her world, and if the idea of leaving 
that village did not appear to her like that of 
leaving the world, her feelings bore a very 
strong affinity to those of persons who are about 
to visit some distant land. 

On the day, however, immediately preced 
ing that appointed for her journey to London, 
otner feelings were inspired ; oft, while walking 
alone in her garden, contemplating the change 
she was about to experience, and endeavoring 
to recollect if anything had been forgotten, she 
saw lying on the table in the arbor, a carefully 
folded note, sealed vsrith the family crest, and 
superscribed "i2o«oKc." 

" What on earth have we here ?" she exclaim 
ed, as she turned the note over and over again. 
" The hand writing resembles that of Sylvester! 
— yet surely it cannot be his ! Rosalie ! — Dear 
me, what can it mean ? Rosalie ! — How very 
mysterious." 

While anxiously dwelling upon this little in- 
cident, and considering what course she could 
with propriety pursue, her reverend friend en- 
tered the garden, and when they had greeted 
each other with their accustomed cordiality, 
she explained to him how she had fbond the 
note, and then proceeded to solicit his advice. 

" It's very odd," said the reverend gentleman, 
" very odd ; nay, its remarkably odd. But let 
us go in, and see what we can make of it." 

Into the house they accordingly went, and 
when they were seated, the reverend gentle- 
man took the note, and having looked very 
severely at the superscription and the seal, tump 
ed it over and over and over again, writh an ex- 
pression of intense curiosity. 

" Well," said he, at length, ** let us look at the 
contents." 

" Will it be correct," said Aunt Eleanor, " to 
open it?" 
" Perfectly so, my dear madam I of course !" 
" It is not addressed to either of us." 
" But it is in the hand- writing of Sylvester !" 
** 1 think it is. It looks very much like his 
hand-writing. But I am not sure." 

" O, it's certain to be his ; and if even it be 
not, you have an indisputable right to examine 
it, seeing that it was found on your premiseB, ad- 
dressed to a person of whom you have no kiio^v^ 
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ledge ; bnt as it most tnrely is his, you have a 
douole right to examine it, inasmuch as he is 
here imder your special care." 

** But I should not like to wound his feelings." 

" For that I would submit there is no neces- 
sity whatever. The thing mav be concealed. 
He need not know that we have opened the 
note ; he need not even know that you found it. 
The young rogue may have fitllen in love. 
"Who can tell? He may be the intended victim 
of some artful creature, whose object is to en- 
•nare him. Who knows ? We nave heard of 
■Qch things, and it hence becomes our duty to 
protect him ; — we must put him on Ins guard, 
and not allow him to be sacrificed." 

" Very true, my dear sir," said Aunt Eleanor, 
smiling } ** I fully appreciate all that you have 
■aid, but would it not be equally effective if I 
were to have him in, and give him the note as 
it is?" 

" As you please, my dear madam. I of course 
cannot presume to have any direct voice in the 
matter." 

" But do you not think that it would be equal- 
ly effective ?" 

" Perhaps it might. Oh ! yes. We shall be 
able to see the changes of his countenance, and 
from those changes to draw inferences which 
may enable us to ai-rive pretty nearly at the 
truth. Oh ! yes ? I can see no objection what- 
ever to his being called in."* 

Aunt Eleanor then rang the bell, and direct- 
ed the servant to tell Sylvester, who was in the 
library, that she wished to speak with him for 
a moment. 

" The name puzzles me," resumed the rever- 
end gentleman. **I cannot imagine who Ro- 
salie IS I I have baptized all the young persons 
in the village, but I do not remember flae name 
ef Rosalie I Rosalie ! — Rosalie I Bless my life 
and sottir the name of Bosahe dioeHi't occur to 
me at alL" 

" My dear," said Aunt Eleanor, as Sylvester 
entered. " who is Rosalie ?" 

" I don't know, Vm sure, aunt, who Rosalie 
IB. I presume it is the name of a young lady, 
and a very pretty name she has got, but I do 
not remember to have met with any one named 
Rosalie, Who is she ?" 

*' Nay, my dear, I wish to know from you 
who she is. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing the lady myself," 

"Nor have I," returned Sylvester. "But 
why do you ask me about her ?" 

"This note, my dear, I found in the arbor 
just now. It is your hand-writing, my love, is 
It not?" 

*' It looks very much like it. Rosalie! What 
is it all about ?" he added, breaking the seal : — 

"Beautiful Rosalie, 

"Meet me to night. Do- not fail, Rosalie! 
Bweet ! do not fail !" 

" Well" he continued, " this is extraordinary. 
The writing is exactly like mine. I never saw^ 
two hands so much alike. Look." 

"It is, indeed, like yours, my dear," said 
Aunt Eleanor. 

"Exactly," cried Sylvester, who felt much 
amazed^ " ITl just copy it, and then you will 
tee the resemblance more cleaiiy. Beautifid 



Sylvester," he added, copying the note. ** No^ 
no, 'Beautiful Sylvester' will not do at all. 
"Beautiful Rosalie, 

" Meet me to nicht. Do not £ul, BosaHe I 
Bweet, do not fail !" 

" There," he continued, having finished die 
transcnpt ; "look at this, and then look at that'' 

" I cannot distiii^ish the slightest difference 
between them," said Aunt Eleanor, 

" Nor can I," returned Sylvester. ** See," he 
added, placing both the copy and the orieiDal 
before the reverend gentleman, who had been 
watching him with unexampled subtlety. " See, 
what an extraordinary resemblance there is." 

"Resemblance !" echoed the reverend gentle- 
man, who couldn't at all understand this cool- 
ness. " They are both alike I The B's are the 
same, and the R's are the same, and so are the 
M*s D's and &*8— can see no differenee at aH 
If I fold this as that has been folded, Pll defy 
any man alive to tell which is which." 

" Try it" said Sylvester, " Fold it in precise- 
ly the same maimer, and then let us have a look 
at them." 

The reverend gentleman gazed at him for a 
moment with an expression of doubt mingled 
with amazement, but as Sylvester met his gaze 
firmly, he did fold the copy in precisely die 
same manner, and having done so^ exclaimed, 
" There ! Now which is which V^ 

"I can see that this is the one which I wrote,'' - 
returned Sylvester, "becaase the ink is not 
quite dry, and, therefore, somewhat paler; but 
were it not for that, I should be utterly unable 
to tell which of the two bad been written by 
me." 

" Then you really did not write them botht" 

"Write them both? Certamfynot. Of that 
I know nothing." 

" Then all I can say is, it's very remarkable.'' 

" It is remarkable. But is it supposed thai 
the note which I have copied was written br 
me?" 

" Why it looked so much like your hand-writ- 
ing, my dear," said Aunt Eleanor, mildly, "that 
we did think it must have been written by you.?' 

^Then let me, my dear aunt, at once ondo' 
ceive you. The resemblance which it bean to 
my hand is very striking ; but I assure you, I 
feel that you will believe me ; I assure yoiv 
upon my honor, that I know nothing whatever 
about it." 

" That is quite sufficient, my dear,- (jyente snf' 
ficient,. I am perfectly satisfied 'r but is it not 
strange 7" 

" It is, indeed, extraordinary." 

" Some one most have practised yom* style of 
writing with zeal, to be enabled to give so close 
an imitation," observed the reverendgentleman,. 
who was still extremely sceptical on the points 

" I certainly," said Sylvester, "never before^ 
saw two hands so much alike. But who sent 
this note?" 

" I found it in the arbor," replied his aunt^ 
" It was lying on the table." 

" In the arbor! And do yott know who this 
Rosalie is ?" 

" I have not the least idea w'ho she can be."' 

" Nor have I. I do not remember to have 
heard the name of Rosalie before," 

'*But the crest, my dear madam," said the 
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nrerend gendeman ; ** yos have not mentioxi- 
ed the crest." 

"The crest," said Sylvester, looking at it. 
"Why it is our crest I I have one exactly like 
it," he added, producing a seal attached to his 
watch chain, and placing it in the wax, " Why 
it fits to a nicety ! How very, very odd. The 
impression would seem to have been made bv 
tioB very seal ! You had one aunt : you haven^t 
loBtitT" 

** No, my love: I have it here ; but mine is 
much smaller." , 

"Weill this surpasses all I ever heard of! 
This seal was given to me by my poor father 
the very day on which he died, and as I have 
not corresponded with any one since, I have 
sever had occasion to use it. How, therefore, 
this impression of it could have been made, I 
im utterly unable to conceive, being certain 
that it baa never been out of mv possession." 

When Sylvester alluded to his father, tears 
sprang into the eyes of Aunt Eleanor on the in- 
itant, and the reverend gentleman — who up to 
ibat moment had regarded the denial as a false- 
hood — ^felt that as no human being could be 
guilty of an act of wickedness so awful as that 
of deliberately associating a falsehood wiOi the 
name of a parent so recently deceaseds Sylves- 
ter — ^however strong the evidence against him 
might appear — must have spoken the truth. 
He therefore observed that in heaven, and on 
earth, and in the waters ander the earth, there 
Were mysteries which set all human understand- 
ing at defiance, and having made this remarka- 
ble observation, he put an end to the discus- 
Bon, by saying distinctly, and that with great 
fimmess and {)oint, that all he could say on the 
tabiect was this, that the thing was excessively 

But although he permitted the subject to 
diop for the tune being thus, he would not suf- 
fer the investi^tion of that subject to rest there. 
No ; he felt himself bound, as a minister and 
a a man, to find out who Bosalie was, with the 
▼iew of ascertaining beyond dl doubt, whether 
Sylvester had spoken the truth or not. He, 
therefore, on leaving the cottage, started on this 
affectionate expedition, and as be proceeded, 
he carefully prepared a touching lecture to be 
delivered with appropriate solemnity to Sylves- 
ter in the event of its being proved-- satisfacto- 
rQy proved— that his calm declaration having 
i^erence to his entire ignorance of Bosalie was 
ialse. But then, before this could be proved to 
the satisfaction of any one, and consequently be- 
ibre this touching lecture could be delivered, 
Bosalie had to be found. The reverend gentle- 
man felt this deeply. He had not the shghtest 
doubt that, if he found her, he should be able, 
by an appeal— which he had also prepared, and 
it was one of an exceedingly powerful nature 
^to induce her at once to make a full confes- 
sion ; but he could not find her !— -no one in Uie 
village knew anything of her ; — not one had 
ever heard the name of Rosalie before. They 
all knew a multitudes of Maries, and all admit- 
ted that Rosalie was a much sweeter name- 
more melodious in sound, and in efiect more 
digtineue — the matrons of the village were es- 
peciaUy delighted with it, and m^e up their 
minds vnth toe most prompt nnanimi^ to have 



the next girls they had christened Rosalie, and 
thus left no room for the reverend gentleman 
to doubt that the next generation would be stud- 
ed with Roailies ; but this was not the point ; 
Ins object was to discover one then ; but as he 
found — after having travelled fairly through the 
village, making all the inquiries which the im- 

Eortance of the case demanded — that no Rosa- 
e had ever existed there within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant — she being a hundred and 
six years of age— he gave the ubing up, and the 
consequence was, that both the appeal and the 
lecture were lost. 

These inquiries, however, were not without 
effect, although they fidled to accomplish the 
object proposed. The reverend gentleman had 
omitted oi course to explain to them why he 
sought Rosalie with so much diligence; and 
this omission, very naturally, and therefore very 
generally, suggested the question, " What can 
he want with her ?" That she had done some- 
thing wrong was a conclusion which, on being 
duly drawn from the premises, appeared to be 
rational to all ; but then, what was that some- 
thing T what could it be ? was it an act of indis- 
cretion or something much worse 1 They of 
course couldn't tell i- their conjectures were in- 
numerable, but as they were at the same time 
very conflicting, no dependence was placed 
upon any one of them, until the news reached 
the ears of Mr. Obadiah Drant, who proceeded 
to settle the question at once. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said he to Pokey f 
'' I can see clear throu^ all the rampart rami- 
fications of this fructifying manoeuvre. Look 
here. Old Teddy Rouse wants this girl. Very 
well. What does he want her for? that's the 
point at issue ! He's got no wife: he never had 
a wife. Very well then, can't yon see ? I'll bet 
you any money you like, that it's one of Ted's 

*' But," said Pokey, raising his eyes fix>m hi* 
board, and taking sni^, ** if it is, don't you think 
he'd know exact where to find her ?" 

"Not a bit of it! French! Bosalie! French, 
my boy ! It's been a French name ever since 
Peter the Great's time. She's come over to 
find him out — don't you understand? House- 
keeper ! artful ! Now don't you see ? These 
are your moral men! these are your saints! 
these are the locusts that suck fifty million a 
year fix>m the sweat of the poor man's brow ! 
there ain't one of the cloth that don't ought to 
be smothered. I'd hang, draw, and quarter 
the lot. What do we want a mob of vampires 
like that for ? I'd send 'em all on board a man 
o'war, if I'd my will, and give 'em a good welt- 
ing four or five times a day, and let 'em see 
how they like that. And it'll come to this at 
last, mark my words if it don't. People's eyes 
begin to be a little matter open; they only 
want to open 'em just a leetle more, and bang 
comes a rattling revolution." 

" Not a bit of it," said Pokey, who always 
felt indignant when Obadiah spoke of a revolu- 
tion. ** Revolutions is mighty fine things for 
to talk about, but we ain't going to have 'em. 
Look at me for instance. Me and my nussis 
has got six-and-twenty pun ten in the mytDjO' 
bank — wouldn't I fight till I dropped before I'd 
lose that six-and-twenty pun ten, think yoaf 
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And how many thoosands of men is there in the 
very same perdicnment." 

" Fight till you dropped, for six-and-twenty 
pnn ten?" retorted Obadiah,8neeringly. " What's 
six-and-twenty pun ten ?" 

" As much to me as six-and-twenty thousand 
pun ten is to any of your dukes, lords, and bish- 
ops." 

" Why, you ain't got a mite of patriotic spirit 
in you !" 

** I aint agoin to let any patriotic spirit do me 
oat of my money," 

" Do you out of your monejr ! I'm ashamed 
of you, Pokey. A man of your intellects, too!" 

" I don't care : intellects in this world aint of 
much use to a man without money." 

" Then you think that such locusts as Teddy 
Bouse ought to be allowed to do just as they 
please." 

"No, I don't." 

** And you'd pay 'em eleven-pence halfpenny 
out of every blessed shilling you earn, that they 
might have their French Rosalies." 

" No,' I wouldn't." 

" You wouldn't I Why look at Teddy Rouse. 
He's a sample oS the stack. He must have his 
Rosalie, and where will you go to find one that 
hasn't hisn ? Look at the thing logically — not 
tiirough the short-sighted spectacles which al- 
ways bring in view your six-and-twenty pun 
ten, but logically — " 

" It'll take a lot of logic to convince me that 
I should be a better man without that six-and- 
twenty pun ten than I am with it." 

" Well, but listen. You don't at all like these 
locusts. Very good I You don't at all like the 
idea of a revolution. Good again ! But if it's 
impossible to get rid of 'em without a revolu- ' 
tion, what do you say then ?" 

" Why, rather than stand and see my money 
scrambled for, send I may live, I'd fight till I 
dropped." 

" Then you're a Tory. I know you're a Toiy. 
You've no right to vote for the yellows at all." 

" Haven't I no right to vote for the yellows I 
My father was a yellow, and he brought me up 
a yellow ; and if ever you catch me changing 
my color, expect to catch a fox asleep. If I nad 
no money, I shouldn't care a button about a rev- 
olution : a revolution then wouldn't matter at 
all to me ; but as I have money, and can't draw 
it v^rithout notice, blister me if ever I'll vote for 
a revolution !" 

" I'm disgusted with you. Pokey !'' exclaimed 
Obadiah. ** You ought to be on Bobby Peel's 
side of the house. It's such sentiments as these 
that have drawn a matter of eighteen hundred 
million a year from our vitals." 

"I wouldn't draw nothing from nobody's 
vitals." 

** Then why do you sanction such men as 
Teddy Rouse ? Why, when you see him run- 
ning after his girls, don't you set your face 
against him ? Suppose you were the father of 
tms girl — this Rosalie — would you like it?" 

"I don't say I should!" 

" Very well, then. I mean to say it's mons- 
trous that we should pay fifty million a year to 
enable these men to run after their Rosalies, as 
old Teddy Rouse has been running after his. 
Don't tell me about the cloth ! The cloth's rot- 



ten, and always was. Even before the Pope 
was welted at the battle of Bunker's Hill, they 
were both corrupt and clerical, and fliytbing 
that's clerical must of course be rotten. Look 
at Russia, look at Prussia, look at Spain, look at 
France, look at Switzerland, look where yoa 
vdll, they're all alike, all corrupt, all rotten, all 
bad. I mean to say we must have a rattling 
revolution in order to keep society togeAer: 
we must have a regular roaring rebellion, in o^ 
der to keep us from anarchy and ruin. Are we 
to have a parcel of oligarchies, think you, 
squeezing the marrow out of our very bone* 
eternally ? Do you think that this can be eter- 
nally tolerated? No ! — not a bit of it. No! 
they must come down ! and mark my words, 
when they do come down, they'll come down 
with a run. All your six-and-twenty-pun-ten 
men in the universe won't save 'enf : come down 
they must and will ! — Mark my words. Yoa 
may try to keep such men as Teddy Rouse on, 
you may encourage 'em in running about after 
their Rosalies — " 

"I don't encourage *em in nothing of the 
sort!" 

" Then why don't you stand up against 'em 
like a man? Shall we vdnk at such practicei l 
as these, when they come directly under our I 
very noses ?" * 

** But I don't know nothing about practices, i 
Look here ! this Rosalie ! what do I know about 
her? how do I know that there's anything [ 
wrong? who is she? what's her business! 
where does she come from ? 

*' Didn't I tell you, France ? She's one of the 
French dancers, no doubt. And as for not know- 
ing whether there's anything wrong, look here- 
Suppose you were to run about the village vt 
quirmg for Rosalie or any other girl, what would 
Mrs. Pokey say ?" 

" Why, I don't suppose she'd like it." 

"Very well, then: doesn't that make the 
case clear ? But I'll find this Rosalie out ! Til 
run her down ! I'll pretty soon know who she 
is! Master Ted shan't be let off so easy as he 
has been. I'll stick to him — I'll show lum up ! 
But ta-ta ! can't stop. Mind you take care of 
your six-and-twenty pun ten !" 

"I means it," said Pokey. 

"But, mark my words, my boy, it ain't your 
six-and-twenty pun ten that'll save this mighty 
country from a rattling revolution !" 

Having in a strictly confidential tone given 
emphatic utterance to this singular sentiment, 
Obadiah gaily left his monied friend and pro- 
ceeded to congratulate himself on the extraor- 
dinary eloquence he had displayed. 

Meanwhile Aunt Eleanor's mind was dis- 
tressed. To her the note addressed to Rosalie 
had been the source of much pain ; not because 
she imagined for one moment that the declara- 
tion of Sylvester was false ! she felt on the con- 
trary convinced that it was true — ^but because 
she was deeply apprehensive that the note had 
some mysterious connexion with her brother- 
She knew not why an apprehension should be 
inspired: vdth the exception of ihe f.it* r f the 
seal having been his, there was not the .<-'"uhtp»t 
link of connexion between them ; still • f ■ o 
viously conceived possibility of her dcfi. !.< li- 
er's spirit haying been perturbed, had created 
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this feeling of apprehenBion of which her mind 
coald not be divested. 

ThiSy however, was not allowed to alter her 
plans having reference to her journey to London 
on the morrow. Upon this she had decided : 
all her arrangements had been made, and when 
the reverend gentleman — who spent the even- 
ing with them, and endeavored to cheer them 
by a facetious description of that which he held 
to be the salubrious qualities of London smoke 
—had taken his leave, she and Sylvester calmly 
retired to rest. 

During that night no voices were heard . The 
cottage Itself seemed fast asleep, and the tur- 
nip-tops nodded and nodded until they devel- 
oped the strong diagnosis of dreaming: the 
shrabbery was hushed, and the carrots were 
ftiU, and while the caterpillars ceased their in- 
teresting eyelet holes, not only in the cabbage 
sprouts, but in the silent leaves of the savoys; 
the stony hearted urns, which stood like senti- 
nels at the gate, issued no sort of sound, which 
was very remarkable — very! — and as these 
things don't occur every night in the week they 
onght to be nicely described. 

This general tranquillity throughout the ni^ht 
was appreciated, and when cook m the mornmg 
came down and saw every thing around her 
precisely as she had lefl it, she began to con- 
gratulate herself on the prospect of a total ces- 
sation of that state of thmgs by which she and 
the rest had been so long annoyed. 

On proceeding, however, to light the kitchen 
fire, she found that the chimney wouldn't draw. 
This at first she ascribed to a change of the 
wind. The wood burned well, and there was 
plenty of it; but the smoke curled into the 
kitchen in volumes ! she opened the door that 
the draught might be stronger, but the smoke 
became every moment more dense. She looked 
at the vane: the wind was south-west: the place 
had never smoked before when the wind was 
flonth-west ! — nor did she believe that the chim- 
ney vras foul. 

'' Hallo !" shouted Judkins, as the waves of 
flmoke rolled into his chamber, " What are you 
at ? Do you want to choke a fellow ? What 
are you up to ? Cook !" 

** Come down!" cried cook, who kept outside 
the door. 

'•What's the matter?" demanded Judkins, 
on opening the window. *' Is the house on fire T" 

" No ! but the chimney's smoking awful ! — 
Come down." 

Judkins left the window, and descended the 
Btairs ; but the moment he opened the door 
which led immediately into the kitchen, he was 
met by a dense mass of smoke which almost 
caused him to fall backwards. His presence 
of mind only saved him. Suffocated as he felt 
— oppressed as he was — he rushed through the 
kitchen with all the energy at his command, 
and on reaching the garden, began to cough 
inrith unprecedented power and zeal. 

" What— Ho-o-ho, o-ho!" he cried, "What 
devils — ho, o — trick is this?" 

" Come and put a stop to it !" said cook, with 
great severity. " Don't stand rolling about and 
Darkin<v there like a bom fool !" 

Judkins would have said that she was a nice 
woman, but couldn't. He kept on coiighing 



like a frightfully asthmatic individual, and con- 
tinued to cough as if he had been thus afflicted, 
despite the hot remonstrances of cook, who did 
reaUy indulge on this occasion in many unlady* 
like expressions of disgust. 

In the meantime the density of the smoke so 
much increased that it drove cook fiercely from 
the door; and when Judkins with coughing felt 
utterly exhausted, he managed to turn a tub up* 
side down, with the view of taking a seat, but 
in his agony he came down upon it in such a 
lump that he broke in the bottom, and there he 
stuck. 

Cook was now ferocious. Her rage knew 
no bounds. She shook her fists fiercely, and 
threatened to claw the eyes out of the precious 
head of Judkins. who had not the slightest pow- 
er to extricate himself, and whose spirit of in- 
dependence was too noble, too pure, to allow 
him to solicit her assistance. 

" What do you mean ?" she exclaimed, when 
the scum of her rage had boiled over. " What 
is it you mean ? This is not a trick of yours I — 
Oh ! no : it isn't your trick !" 

"My trick !" said Judkins, as well as he could. 
" Woman ! you're a lunatic. I've told you su 
before." 

" Don't provoke me !" she exclaimed, as hei* 
passion increased; "you'd better not provoke 
mel" 

And Judkins too thought that this would not 
be advisable, seeing that she had all the power 
then in her own hands ; and bein^ thus fixed, 
he felt that, if she were to attack him, however 
fiercely, he couldn't help it ; he couldn't defend 
himself; he couldn't get away. 

" Call me a lunatic again, at your peril !" she 
continued, coming conveniently near to the tub. 
" Dare to call me a lunatic again, and I'll make 
you remember it the lon^st day you have to 
Uve. Now call me a lunatic again, if j^ou dare!" 

Judkins did not dare to do anything of the 
sort. Ho had to use his own discretion, and 
that discretion prompted silence ; but just as he 
had recovered sufficient strength to make an 
efibrt to relieve himself, Mary — who, finding 
that she could not enter the kitchen, had opened 
the front door and come round the cottage-^ 
appeared, when Judkins, who was very glad to 
see her, said, " Polly, my girl, help me out of 
this pickle !" 

" Don't touch him," cried cook. 

"I'm sure I shall!" returned Mary, "Why 
shouldn't I?" 

" He has been the cause of all !" replied cook. 

" Don't you mind her," said Judkins. " There, 
put your foot against the tub and take hold of 
my hands !" 

Mary did so, and pulled him fairly up, and 
the tuD rose with him : but he soon discarded 
that, and when he found himself free, he went 
boldly up to cook and asked her what she re- 
ally meant. 

" What do I mean?" replied cook, who was, 
under present circumstances, somewhat more 
cautious; "Why this is what I mean — I mean 
to say that you or somebody else has been stuff* 
ing up my chimney !" 

^ " Stuffing up your chimney !" retorted Jud- 
kins. " Why you aint fit to live on a civilized 
scale. You took advantage of my position in 
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society jiut now ; but I tell yon again and again 
you're a lunatic, and don't ougnt to breathe 
the same air as a Christian. Stop up your 
chimney ! Why don't you go then and unstop it?" 

" Cause I don't want to be choked," replied 
cook. 

"Choked I" echoed Judkins; *'if you was 
choked, it would in my mind be a blessing." 
And he tried to rub his blade bones, but couldn't 
get near them, which was lamentable, seeing 
3iat they were painful in the extreme, for as 
they couldn't yield to the edge of the tub, and 
as the edge of the tub wouldn't yield an inch to 
them, the pressure had really been yery severe. 

"Well," said Mary, "what's to be done. 
Misses won't be long now afore she's up, and 
if she comes down and finds no breakfast ready 
for her, she won't be best pleased." 

"Pleased! no more she don't ought," re- 
tamed cook. " The very morning, too, she's 
going up to London. Do you think that I'd 
nave such people about me ? You'd better go 
round and light a fire in the parlor, and bile the 
kettle there. There's no chance of its ever be- 
ing biled in the kitchen. Did you ever see," 
she added, pointing fiercely to tne smoke which 
still continued to rush in volumes into the gar- 
den. " I shall have a pretty job after tois. 
Every individual thing m the place will be 
smothered. But go, Mary, go and light a fire 
in the parlor." 

And Mary for that purpose did go ; and while 
cook was earnestly contemplating the smoke 
which, as the flames had expured, grew less and 
less dense, the unhappy man Judkins was 
silently invoking that spirit of ingenuity which 
he felt he had in him, with the view of replac- 
ing the bottom of the tub. 

Scarcely, however, had he arrived at the con- 
clusion that, if he could get it into the groove 
again it would hold, when Mary came rushing 
round the cottage, exclaiming, " It's just the 
same ! they're ful alike ! the parlor's chock full 
o£one solid mask of smoke." 

" What," cried cook, glancing at Judkins sig- 
nificantly, " has he stufied up me parlor chim- 
ney too?" 

"I wish your mouth was stuffed up," observ- 
ed Judkins, with as^rity, " that would be a 
comfort to all mankmd. The devil's in the 
chimnids, that's my belief," he added ; and just 
as he had finished this remarkable sentence, 
their mistress's bell rung violently. 

" There !" cried cook, " now we shall just 
see who's right and who's wrong. Come along, 
Mary ; we'll both go up to missis together." 

" And if you say anything about me," said 
Judkins, "I'll let you know the difference." 

"■ I shan't mince the matter a mite," retorted 
cook. 

" No, I know you won't," said Judkins. " If 
ever there was an imp, she's one," he added, 
as cook and Mary went round to answer the 
bell. But before they reached the chamber, 
their mistress met them, for as the parlor chim- 
ney was communicated with the one in her 
room, the smoke wluch issued fi:t)m it had dri- 
ven her out. 

"What on earth is the matter?" she demand- 
f-* **■ Where does all this smoke come from ?" 
he chimney," said cook. 



" Is the chimney on fire ?" 

" No ; it's stuffed up vei& something, ma'am." 

" Send for the sweep instantly ! Don't lose 
a moment. Tell Judkins to make the utmost 
haste. Good gracious me," she continued, 
knocking at Sylvester's door, as Mary ran down 
stairs to send Judkins off for the village sweep. 
" Sylvester, my love !" she added, knocking 
still louder. "Great heavens !— Sylvester !— 
Sylvester ! — come to the door." 

" Is that you, aunt?" he cried ; and on hear- 
ing his voice, she clasped her hands, and fe^ 
vently thanked heaven that he was safe. 

" What is the matter ?" he inquired on open> 
ing the door. 

" His aunt fell upon his neck, and could not 
for a moment answer. 

"What is it? — what has happened again," he 
demanded. 

" Nothing, my love," she replied, " nothing 
of importance. I feared that you had been 
overpowered by the smoke." 

" \yhat, is there a fiie ?" 

" No, no, no — no, my love — ^no ! The chim* 
ney's out of order— yes— -the chimney's out of 
order — nothing more." 

" Then why do you tremble so ?" 

" Do I tremble now ? I thought the smoke 
might have reached your room." 

" No, I've had no smoke here. I smell it 
now strongly. But come, come I Dear aont^ 
you vdll cause me to think something more has 
occurred." 

" No, no — ^nothing more— nothing more — ^be" 
lieve me." 

"Then compose yourself; come ! — the smoke 
will very soon evaporate. I'll just slip my 
things on : I'll not be a moment." 

Aunt Eleanor then descended with Mary, and 
on going into the parlor, in which no attempt 
to light a fire had been made, she examined the 
chimney, and being unable to see anything in it| 
at once directed that to be tried. 

And it was tried, and, lo f the result was the 
same : they were compelled to leave the room 
to escape suffocation. 

" How very extraordinary," exclaimed Aunt 
Eleanor. " It cannot be the wind." 

She opened the front door ; and as she did 
so, Judkins appeared with the sweep— « re- 
spectable and highly intelligent individual, who 
had been in practice more than half a century* 

" I am glad that you are come," said Aunt 
Eleanor ; " our chimneys are sadly outof order." 

" It theemth ath though they voth," observed 
Chokes, who was blessed wiUi a lisp of incom- 
parable sweetness. " And yet it itnin't vethy 
long thinth they voth done. Vith one ith the 
vortht num?" 

" They appear to be all alike." 

" Then there mutht be something wrong. 
But vith do you want firtht?" 

'■ The kitchen perhaps had better be done 
first." 

" Vethy good." 

" But be as quick as possible, there's a good 
man.'* 

To the kitchen Chokes accordingly proceeded 
with Judkins, and found it comparatively clear, 
and while he was examining the chimney, Aunt 
Eleanor went into Sylvester's room, ^e only 
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room in the house which was then free from 
smoke. 

" Vy there ithn't math that in thith thimbly," 
cried Chokes. " There theemth to be nothin 
smith with thith." 

"There must be something amiss with it," 
cried cook ; "that's all nonsense." 

Chokes would have begged of her to allow 
him to know his own business, but as he had 
no desire to be discourteous, he merely looked 
as if he meant it. 

" I thav," said he, " there ithn't thut enough 
m thith chimbly to make it thmoke. But I like 
to go about thmgth thilent and phillethopical. 
How did ^e thmoke comedown? all of a heap?" 

" It came down in one mask," replied cook. 

"I thee," said Chokes, with intelligence 
beaming in his eye. ** Vethy good, then there 
matht m that cathe be thomethin amith with 
the pot." 

He then walked with all his characteristic 
coolness into the garden, and having stationed 
himself tranquilly, perceived that every pot had 
Veen covered with a sack. 

"There it ith," said he, waving his hand 
gracefully ; " thath the thtate of thingth." 

"Why,blarm their carcasses !" cried Judkins. 
"What'll they be up to next, I wonder I Now, 
who could have done this?" 

" Who !" echoed cook, with a significant 
glance at Judkins. " You ask who ! I could 
goess !" sho added emphatically. "Oh! I could 
guess!" 

" Why you don*t mean to guess that I did it, 
do you?" 

"Them sacks there couldn't have been put 
^n them pots without hands !" 

" Thath vethy^ clear," said Chokes. 

" Clear ! — it is clear ! — and missis shall know 
of it this moment ! " 

" Gro away, woman," said Judkins, severely, 
M cook rushed in to tell her mistress all about 
it. " She's a imp, that woman is — a out-and- 
out imp." 

"Vot Fm thinking of," said Chokes, having 
surveyed the cottage calmly, "ith thith: how 
did tney get up to them there poth ? Have you 
a ladder about the premitheth?" 

" A small un : it'll reach up as high as my 
window there." 

"Thatthofnouthe." 

"Couldn't they get up that gutter?" said 
Judkins, alluding to a wooden pipe which 
reached from the roof to the water butt. 

" Vy," replied Chokes, " if they didn't thee 
bow they got up at all ! But there ithin't more 
than room enough there for a cat! A man 
would break his blethed neck if he attempted 
to valk up there. I'd back my boy agam^t 
the univerth for climbing, but he couldn't get 
up there !-— reg'lar rope danther couldn't do it." 

"Well, it's quite clear they got up somehow." 

"Yeth, thatth yethy clear.'*^ 

" And as missis is going to London to-day, 
the sooner we get them there sacks off the bet- 
ter." 

" Vethy good . Ve muth have a long ladder 
to do it. Whoth got one ?" 

*• I don't know exactly : let's go and inquire." 

They accordingly started, and while Ihey 
w«ro absent, cook was endeavoring to impress 



upon her mistress the probability of Judkins 
being in this case the delmquent. But her mis- 
tress would not for a moment hear of even its 
possibility. " I do not," she said, at length, 
" believe a word of it, cook — ^nor have you any 
reason to believe it, I know that you and Jud- 
kins are not friends, and if I find on my return 
that you are not more friendly, you must be 
separated. Judkins I believe to be a most 
faithful servant, and I would not part vrith him 
on any slight grounds." 

" Cook wept at the prospect which opened 
before her. She was deeply attached to her 
mistress— it may be said that she loved her^^ 
and would not on any account have left her 
voluntarily — except indeed to be married. — 
This address therefore made a deep impression 
on her mind, and caused her to reflect upon the 
expediency of reforming that infirmity of tem- 
per of which every one complained. 

Judkins and Chokes now returned vrith a 
ladder — the only one in the village that could 
reach the roof, and one which had been locked 
up for months — and when they had succeeded 
in raising it. Chokes ascended vrith admirable 
presence of mind, and having philosophically 
taken off the sacks, the fires when lighted burn- 
ed freely again. 

" Mr. Chokes," said cook, when all this had 
been accomplished, "you'll have a glass of ale?" 

" If you pleathe," replied Chokes. 

"You'll have a glass, Judkins?" 

Judkins was startled! The idea of her 
asking him to have a glass of ale, after what 
had occurred, so upset his faculties for a mo- 
ment, that he seemed to have been deprived of 
the power of speech ! She waited not, how- 
ever, for his answer ; she went at once and drew 
the ale, and absolutely placed two glasses be- 
fore them ! 

This was touching. Judkins couldn't stand 
it. He looked at her for a moment, as if to be 
sure that he had made no mistake in the person, 
and then said " Give us your hand, old girl. I 
don't think at all times you mean what you say, 
but don't let's have these here kicks up. Let's 
be comfortable together. Why shouldn't we 
be ? We've got a good missis, and if we ain't 
happy it's all our own fault. There, give us 
your hand, and let's have no more quarrelling." 

Cook gave her hand freely, and then left S^e 
kitchen; and when the faculties of Judkins 
were sufficiently restored, he proceeded to ex- 
plain to Chokes precisely how the smoke had 
attacked him. 

" Juth the," observed Chokes, when all had 
been described; "vethy true! But listen. I've 
been in thith profethion now more than fifty 
yearth, and I natter mythelf I know it. Now, 
ven you found the thmoke tho thick in the 
kitchen, inthead of dathin through it ath you 
did, and thuth takin away all your breath, you 
thould have dropped down on yourhandth and 
kneeth, and then you wouldn't have had any 
thmoke at all. I'll tell you vy. Thmoke ham 
sot ath muth natur abouth ith ath we have, and 
knowth ath veil vot itth about Itth the natur 
of thmoke to go up the thimbley, and up tho 
thimbley ven it vill so, and not give no tronblo 
to no body ; but if wo be it can't go up the 
thimbley, then it yiU go yore it can, but alvaytii 
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«p if it can. Now, thmoke yanth freth air. It 
•ill alvaytb p) into freth air if it can. Vethy 
good. But if it can't it'll thill go nevertheleth. 
Now Uthen. If a room ith vethy hot, itth math 
hotter at top than at bottom— that ith to thay, 
itth hotter near the theelin than it ith near the 
floor. If a room hath been heated by gath,' 
youTl find, if you hang up your gath near the 
tbeelin, and then let it thand for a time on the 
ground^ it'll vathy from fifteen to twenty de- 
peeth! Vethy ^ood. And egthactly the thame 
Ith it vith the philothopy of thmoke, ven a room 
ith full of it. Near the theelin you can't breathe ; 
it would thuffbcate the devil : but near the floor 
you'll find freth air, upon vitch the thmoke 
tbeemth to thwim." 

" There's a good deal in what you say, no 
doubt," said Judkins, " but if the smoke will 
if it can have fresh air, why don't it go down 
where the fresh air is ?" 

" Tho it would, if there voth enough of it ! 
But it begmth at the top : it vill, ath I thaid, 
keep up if it can, and ith vethy theldom found 
that a room ith tho full that thereth no fresh air 
at all below. The freth air trieth to forth the 
thmoke out ! — if it can, it vill : if it can't, it 
can't. Nevertheleth, alvath ven a room ith full 
of thmoke — ^you know what I mean by thaying 
full ? — I don't, you know, mean philotliopically 
full ! — alwayth crawl handth and kneeth upon 
the floor." 

" Well, I dare say you're right about that,*' 
said Judkins ; " and if you are it's a thing worth 
knowing." 

" I know that I'm right," returned Chokes; 
"I know by ecthperienth, and ecthperienth 
teatheth vunderth. I've thaved in my time 
many a baby in that vay. In the cathe of a 
houthe on fire, ven I've found a room tho full 
of thmoke that nobody would go near it, vhile 
the mother voth a thrieken about her babyth 
that voth in that room, I've crawled philothop- 
ically in on my handth and kneeth, and having 

EuUed 'em out of bed, brought 'em to her un- 
urtl Many a time I've done thith, and ven 
the mother hath blethed me and thrieked for 
joy, I've felt ath a man ought to feel .' — tho I 
know what it ith !'* 

Judkins was interested. He felt that he had 
a very great respect for this man : he moreover 
felt that Nature's God inspired even the bosom 
of a sweep I 

Chokes, however, though a philosopher, was 
yet a man of business, and as he had an en- 
gagement that morning to cure a couple of chim- 
nies in the vicinity, he rose, when he had fin- 
ished his ale, to take leave, and as he did so, 
Judkins grasped him cordially by the hand, in 
the perfect conviction that he was a man ! 

By this time everything necessary had been 
prepared, and Sylvester sat down to breakfast 
with his aunt, who — although feeling of course 
that these things were extremely tiresome — 
was comparatively happy, for the very absurd 
nature of^the last annoyance had had the efiect 
of a^ain removing that fearful impression which 
the idea of these mysterious occurrences having 
some remote connexion with her brother's spi- 
rit had created. 

But Sylvester — ^if the term may be applied 
to any feeling, either inspired or developed by 



one so tranquil — ^was deeply indignant He 
felt that his aunt ought at once to ofier a re- 
ward for the apprehension of these people, and 
declared, upon his honor, that if he were a ina> 
gistrate, he would, in the event of their being 
apprehended, punish them severely. He was 
unconscious of the spirit having appeared totiM 
reverend gentleman and Jones — that had been 
studiously concealed fix)m him by Iris aunt, lest 
the knowledge of the fact might alarm him^ 
and as he viewed all the ghost storiesof the vil- 
lage, not indeed as idle tales, induced by the 
tncks of the same idle persons as those by 
whom his aunt had been annoyed ; he did think 
that the career of these persons should het 
checked, and that they should at once be pun- 
ished with the utmost ri^or of the law. 

The time fixed for their departure now ani 
ved, and their reverend fnend, who had kind</ 
offered to drive them to the coach, appeared in 
his phaeton at the gate. The trunks were then 
adjusted, and when Sylvester and his aunt had 
taken leave of the servants, they left the villa^ 
with the blessings of all who saw them start 
Ou the way the reverend gentleman learned 
from Sylvester the substance of all that had 
given, at any other time full expression to that 
feeling, he thought more — much more than he 
deemed it, under the circumstances, wise to 
declare. He was in fact almost silent on the 
subject, and endeavored to direct their thoughts 
to tne scenes which they would vvritness in Loik 
don ; and when they had met the coach at the 
point proposed, and he had handed them safely 
in, he gaily, but affectionately, bade them adien, 
and with many warm expressions of high con- 
sideration, they started. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Sylvester's first night in London. 

London ! How many bosoms have swelled 
vrith rapture, how many cheeks have blushed 
for shame, how many hearts have been filled 
with joy, and how many have sunk in despair, 
at the sound of the magic name of London! 
London ! Well ! there's no doubt that London 
is the Heart of the World — that its provinces 
are its arteries — that the issue of its ventricles 
gives the prevalent tone throughout Europei 
Asia, Africa, and America ; and that therefore 
the pulse of the whole world is influenced, if 
not indeed eovemed, by its action. But viewed 
as it is, without reference to its external influ- 
ences, what a mass of all that is vicious, pleas- 
ing and repulsive, horrible and honorable, prof- 
ligate and pious, beautiful and brutal, philan- 
thropic and ferocious, artful and amiable, tyran- 
nous and slavish, sceptical and credulous, solenm 
and absurd, profound and superficial, corrupt 
and correct, convivial and cold, impudent and 
difficult, subtle and soft, atrocious and true, 
cruel and confiding, sincere and satanic, benev- 
olent and heartless, courteous and craffy, cour- 
ageous and craven, obsequious and despotic, 
voluptuous and virginal, venerable and con 
temptible, in fine, what a mass, what an acha- 
otic mass, of aU that Ib good and bad, admirable 
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tod abominable, with all the varied shades 
winch intervene, does this "mighty heart** of 
^ London present! 

Nor is it the Heart of the World only ! it is a 
world of itself— a world in which all existing 
feelings, motives, passions, and propensities, are 
to be foond in perfection developed. To know 
London well is to know the world ; and, albeit 
diere are thousands of Londoners who never 
travelled ten miles from London in their lives, 
and who, notwithstanding, know but little of 
it— a London man strictly is a man of the world. 
The first appearance too, of London,^ strikes 
a stranger witn amazement, let him enter at 
winch point he may; and more especially effec- 
tiTO is it if he should enter in the evening. It 
was evening when Sylvester arrived, and as he 
entered at tne east, and had to go by the coach 
as far west as Charing cross, the blaze of light 
by which he was dazzled, the noise of the vari- 
ous vehicles by which he was deafened, the 
magnificent shops which he beheld, with the 
mniads of human beings streaming on either 
nde as he advanced, had the effect of inspiring 
liim with wonder. Where could these people 
be driving to ? What object had they in view ? 
Upon these questions, when they suggested 
tliemselves, he had not time to dwell. The 
motives by which they were actuated were as 
various as their forms ; misery, hope, joy, pride, 
vaoity, crime, love, relaxation ana revenge, re- 
BpecUvely impelled them on ; but of this he 
koew nothing. The merchant who had just 
adiieved a great commercial swindle, which 
Would stamp him a good man for life — the pen- 
ny-a-liner, who had been walking all day, sus- 
tained only by the hope of an accident, jpraying 
that some important personage might tall and 
break his neck, that some murder might be 
committed before his eyes, or that some de- 
tractive fire might burst out as he passed, and 
thus enable him to dine on the morrow — the 
clerk who had just given notice to leave, in the 
fall conviction that his "firm'* could not get on 
without him: a mistake of which he would 
have the proof pnictically soon — the tradesman 
Who had a bill for forty pounds due on the mor- 
row, and had not forty shillings to meet it — the 
little master manufacturer who had been run- 
ning after money all day and couldn't catch it, 
and who, for the sake of being a master, worked 
twenty hours anxiously, out of the twenty-four, 
for a mr less sum than he might earn by work- 
ing ten hours, without this anxiety, as a jour- 
neyman — the pompous actor, the envious au- 
thor, the heartless lawyer, the accomplished 
thief, the unprincipled gambler, the subtle, 
amirking, over-reaching publisher, the gaudy 
Cyprian and the haggard milliner, the poor but 
honest man, and the highly respectable, be- 
cause wealthy, rogue — ^passed on ali^e : for 
Sylvester viewed them only in the mass, with- 
out reference to their virtues, their vices, or 
their cares. 

On the arrival of the coach at Charing cross, 
Sylvester and his aunt were met by Dr. Del- 
olme, who had been a most intimate friend of 
Dr. Sound, and at whose house, during their 
Btay in town, they were to reside; and when 
he had received them with the warmest ex- 



pressions of unfeigned pleasure, be bad their 
luggage pointed out to his servant, who waa 
directed to brin^ it after them in a hackney- 
coach, and then led them to his carriage, and 
gave the word " home." 

Dr. Delolme was one of the most accomplish- 
ed men of the age. He was not, in a strictly 
professional sense, one of the most profound,, 
albeit he had far more stufi* in him than hun- 
dreds who had acquired a reputation for pro- 
fundity : he was a gentleman, a highly accom- 
plished gentleman, who repudiated with scorn 
♦hose fraudulent exhibitions of eccentricity by 
which so many in his profession have been 
made, and who developea his accomplishmenta 
only with the view of inspiring with hope, em- 
ulation, or joy, those who came within the 
sphere of his influence. 

And Mrs. Delolme was highly accomplished 
too ; but religious enthusiasm had veiled her 
accomplishments,, and prompted her to assume 
the air and language of a penitent. Her letters 
were studded with " D. V." in parenthesis. — 
Deo volente was continually on her lips. She 
had been one of the most lively creatures breath- 
ing, and while her elegance and amiability had 
enchanted the circle of which she had long been 
the recognized centre, her moral purity waa 
acknowledged to be as perfect as her grace ; 
but since a preacher, who had set his whole 
soul on popularity — the Rev. Gipps Terre — had 
been the incumbent of the parish in which she 
resided, he, by virtue of acting and preaching 
for points, touching their feelings and blinding 
their judgment, had cleverly succeeded in turn- 
ing not only her head, but the heads of all the 
women in the vicinity, to an extent which 
prompted them to present him, as a matter of 
gratitude, with services of plate and purses of 
gold. 

Mrs. Delolme, notwithstanding this, received 
aunt Eleanor with much kindness. There was 
not, it is true, that warmth in her reception^ 
that delightful cordiality by which guests are 
at once inspired with conviction that their pre- 
sence is pleasing; still, the reception was kind, 
and as aunt Eleanor knew of the change which 
had been wrought, she felt herself perfectly at 
home. 

This, however, was not the case with Sylves- 
ter. He did not feel comfortable at all. He 
admired the doctor, he always had admired 
him, he was also much pleased with the doc- 
tor's son, Tom, a youth about twenty, whom 
the doctor called Tob, in consequence of Tom 
having acquired the habit of invariably pro- 
nouncm^ the b for the m, and the d for the n — 
but he did not at all admire Mrs. Delolme : he 
felt chilled by her presence; he never did at- 
tempt to say much, but her very look seemed 
to forbid him to speak. 

It was therefore with pleasure, when Tom 
drew him aside and asked him if he would like 
to go out for an hour, that he replied, " I should 
indeed ;** and when Tom added, ** Take doe do- 
tice, ril cobbudicate with the goverdor," he 
felt delighted with the prospect of escaping for 
a time from the apparently severe look of Mrs, 
Delolme. 

"Well,** said Tom, embracing the earliest 
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opportani'hr, *" I burt be off dow to by lecture, 
add as Sylvester beads to be a bedical swell 
too, he bay as well cub with be.** 

** Are you not too much fatigued, my dear?** 
suggested aunt Eleanor. 

" Oh ! not at all," replied Sylvester. 

" You will be late,** said tne doctor, ** will 
you not t" 

" Oh, they dever cobbedce before a quarter 
or twedty bidites past.** 

" It is now more than half-past,** said Mrs. 
Delolme. " It will therefore be useless for yo« 
to go now.** 

" Oh ! we shall be id tibe to hear the barrow 
of it.** 

** But, my dear, I wish you to remain at home 
this evening.'* 

" What for? Do you thidk it likely I shall 
ever pass 7 do you think it possible, if I dod't 
attedd lectures V 

*' I offered no opinion on that point, my dean 
I merely said that I wished you to remain at 
home this evening." 

" Very well I I shall be plucked I I see how 
it will be ! 1 11 bet ted to wud that I*b plucked, 
add if I ab, dod't blabe be-** 

** Do you think it necessary for him to go ?** 
inquired Mrs Delolme of the doctor. 

" Why, my dear, he replied, " It certainly is 
necessary for him to attend lectures.'* 

"Of course it is, interposed Tom. 

"Then I have no desire to interfere.** 

Tom winked at Sylvester, in token^ of his 
triumph ; and as Sylvester understood it, they 
rose and left the room. 

"What's the use of our sittidg there ?'* said 
Tom on quitting the house, " I see do fud id 
it, do youT^ 

" There is certainly no fun in it,*' said Sylves- 
ter, smiling. 

" Dot a bit ! Add yet there they would have 
kept us as stiff as a brace of pokers the whole of 
tfie evedidg i It wod't do, Syl — I shall call you 
Syl, the whole of the dabe is too lodg for hu- 
bad utteradce. It isd't as if there was ady 
tiiidk ^oidg forward. If there were, it bi^ht 
recodcile a fellow to hobe I But doe busic, 
doe CEirds, doe chess, doe backgabdod, doe gabe 
of ady sort do we ever have there ; so if you 
expect ady fud id our crib, you be buch disap- 
poidted." 

Sylvester never had expected much fim ; but 
he certainly bad expected more gaiety. He 
did not, however, allow the absence of it there 
to distress him. He had quite sufficient to 
amuse him then. The peculiarity of Tom's 
pronunciation was amusing, and as Tom was 
not contemptible as a humorist, and as he was, 
moreover, very communicative, Sylvester deri- 
ved during his walk as much amusement as he 
could have desired. 

They now reached the hospital, at the en- 
trance of which groups of students w^ere con- 
versing on subjects which were not strictly of 
a scientific character. 

" Hollo, Tob,*' cried one. " Here's Tob De- 
lobe,** said another. •* Tob's always in tibe I'* 
exclaimed a third. 

"Is he at it?'* inquired Tom of one of them. 

** Yes, it's dreadfully dry.** 

« Dry is it ? Well, thed, let's go add wet it." 



This suggestbn was adopted on tlie instant 
by half a dozen of them, who followed Tom 
into a public house at hand, at the bar of which 
each 01 them called for porter. This order was, 
however, quite unnecessary. The bar-maid 
knew in a moment what they wanted, and| 
therefore, had they omitted to open their lips 
she would have counted them, and drawn a pint 
for oach. She had had some practice at the oar, 
albeit still young and beautimL She had been 
engaged solely as an attraction, and as an attrac- 
tion she answered the purpose of her employer. 
She had a splendid head of hair, a pair of spaik- 
lin? eyes, and a finely formed ammated oust, 
and while her teeth were like pearls, her skin 
was soft and warm and clear. She was more- 
over, elegantly dressed, and displayed a profu- 
sion of jewelry. On almost every finger there 
were two or three rings, the whole of which 
had been jpresented to her by students— who 
were all of course desperately in love with her, 
and therefore, if she saw a decent ring upon the 
finger of «uiy one of them, Ae had but to bsj, 
" What a love of a ring !" and it was hers. 

Decoy ducks are not at aU rare birds in Lob* 
don, and this one has been mentioned only in 
order to show what influence they have over 
the minds of youth. Sylvester, on being ap- 
pealed to, declared that he had never seen so 
elegant a creature : her eyes were so fascinat- 
ing, her smile was so lovely, she seemed so de- 
lignted with everybody and everything, she 
was so extremely affable, so free, that really 
Sylvester was charmed with her ; but when she 
placed the pot of beer before him, he looked 
with an expression of amazement at Tom, and 
said, " Is mis for me ?'* 

" Of course it is, by boy !** replied Tom ; 
" dridk it up.'* 

" I can%*' said Sylvester, " you, at all events, 
must help me.** 

" It*s the law id this part of the ^lobe." re- 
turned Tom, "that doe bad shall dip idto adoth- 
er bad's pot** 

Well ! if this were the law, it was the law f 
but Sylvester couldn't drink it all, that was 
quite clear, nor did he conceive it to be improb- 
able that a shivering vnretch, who stood behind 
him with a single box of lucifer-matches in his 
hand, would object for one moment to violate 
that law. He therefore drank a little of it 
boldly, and then handed it quietly to the match- 
man behind,who finished it for mm in very fine 
style, without taking his lips from the pot. As 
tins had been effected unperceived by the rest 
— for they were all the time chattering with 
and ogling the bar-maid — Sylvester thereby ac- 
quired the reputation of being, although green, 
palpably green, as good a man as any amongst 
them. 

"Now," said he, when they had emptied their 
pots, " hadn't we better go m?" 

" Id !" returned Tom, " Id where ?" 

" Why into the lecture room." 

" Oh ! It's all over by this tibe, or dearly 
so.*' 

" Well, but what am I to say if they should 
ask me about it ?'* 

" Ah, I udderstad ! I say,** he added, torn, 
ing to the rest, you are goidgto have wud bore 
fire, I suppose ?^ 
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« Ok 5 vm" they replied, " of couree." j 

« l^eli, I'll dot be a bobedt: 1*11 cub back 
agaid. Dow thed, by boy," he added, seiring 
Sylvestei's arm, " cab alodg. We'll just give 
a look id, and thed you'll be ^ able to say with 
truth that you have beed there." 

They accoidiugly entered the ho«pital, and 
proceeded to the theatre in which the lecturer 
was zealously engaged on some profound de- 
monstration, the nature of which Tom would 
not stop to hear, but dragged Sylvester as soon 
as he felt that he had seen quite sufficient of 
the building to give a description of its form. 

" Dow," said Tom, " we'll just go add have 
wad bore fire, add thed if 11 be tibe for us to 
trot hobe agaid." 

" 1 can't drink any more of that porter," said 
Sylvester. "I have already had quite enough 
of that." 

•* Well thed, have sobethidg else. I'll tell 
you what you shall do ; Til s^d it : HI pay 
the baddy; call for a bottle of chabpagde. — 
They are good fellows, all of *em, regular trubps, 
add that'U stabp you at wodce as wud of us. 
Here's the buddy," he added, offering him a 
•overeign. 

•*No," said Sylvester, "I'll not take your 
money, " I've some of my own." 

"Dodsedse!" cried Tom, "I'll tell you I'll 
itadd it ! Take the buddy." 

**No, I'll not do that," said Sylvester, "but 
if you wish it, I'll order a bottle with pleasure." 
" Very well, by boy ; but bark ! whed I say 
"Well, what are you goidg to stadd ? you say 
boldly, 'Why let's have a bottle of chabpagde.'" 
This was agreed to before they reached the 
house, and when they returned, Tom's friends 
had not only had fresh pots of porter, but had 
mounted cheroots and German pipes. 

"Here he is!*' exclaimed one of them. — 
** Now what do you think of it f I knew that 
Tob wouldn't cut us so." 

" Cut you !* returned Tom, " Dever I Dow, I 
say,*' he added, turning to Sylvester, " well — 
what are you goidg to stadd ?" 

" Why, let's have a bottle of champagne," 
replied Sylvester. 

"Bravo!" exclaimed Tom's friends, " that's 
Uie sort of stuff after all." 

And the bar-maid, who was continually on 
(he qui vive, waited for no direct order, butsent 
into the cellar for half a dozen at once. 

Sylvester had wisely resolved not to touch 
it, and turning to the match man, who still sat 
behind him, said, in a whisper, " Do you like 
champagne 1" 

•* Never tasted none your honor," replied the 
man, *' but des say I do." 

" VeiT well, then you shall have some, but 
do not let either of these gentlemen see yon 
take it." 

The man winked and rubbed his hands ; and 
the champagne was brought, and when the bar 
maid had duly filled Sylvester's glass he 
promptly conveyed it behmd him. 

When the glasses had been twice filled, the 
bottle was empty, and Sylvester imagined that 
Tom would then start; but Tom would have 
snother, and when that had been drank, they 
would have a bottle all round. 
*'Now." said Sylvester to the man behind 
5 



him. at the same time placing a shilling in his 
hand, " do not take a gCsbss more than you think 
will do you good. If you do not like to drink 
it, you can easily throw it behind the cask.** 

Throw it behind the cask! throw champagne 
behind the cask ! In the judgment of that man, 
the idea was monstrous! He, however, merely 
said, *' All right your honor. In all my bom 
days, I never tasted nothing like it." 

Bottle after bottle was now opened and 
drank, and Sylvester kept contimwlly urginff 
Tom to go; but Tom as continually said, "Ted 
bidites bore : there's pledty of tibe yet — off id 
ted bidites," But while the tall glasses con- 
tinued to be filled, Tom's *'ted bidites" fre- 
quently expired, indeed so frequendy expired, 
that Sylvester became extremely anxious, and 
at length said, " Now Tom, indeed, I must go : 
my aunt I know is most impatient for my re- 
turn." 

" Well thed," said Tom, " we'll bizzle. This 
is the last bottle : a couple bore roudds add 
thed we'll go." 

The man behind Sylvester began to sing, and 
although his voice was harsh, while he hacl not 
the most remote idea of tune, it manifestly fell 
upon his ears as sweetly as if it had been celes- 
tial music. 

" Hold your doise !" cried Tom, who failed 
to appreciate its beauty. "What do you kick 
up that bodstrous row here for^" 

Heedless of this mild remonstrance, the fel- 
low went on with his song, until two of Tom's 
friends, receiving the hint from the bar maid, 
seized him by the collar witli the view of show- 
ing him out. They had scarcely, however, 
raised him from the cask on which he had been 
sitting, when his hat fell off, and out flew a 
pocket-book and a handkerchief, both of which 
Sylvester at once recognized as being his. He 
therefore picked them up, in order to satisfy 
himself, and having done so, said to the feUow 
with great severity of expression, ** You are a 
bad man — a very bad man." 

"What!" cried Tom, "do theybelodg to 
you?" 

"Yes," replied Sylvester, and Tom was 
about to inflict summary vengeance, but Syl- 
vester held him back, exclaiming, " Pray don't 
hurt him! He's tipsy, Tom! He knew not, 
perhaps, what he was about !" 

" Dodsedse," cried Tom, who turned to rush 
at the fellow fiercely, but by this time Tom's 
friends had kicked him into die street 

••Now'Tom,"said Sylvester, "pray let us go." 

"Yes, we'll go dow," said Tom, " We'U go 
dow. Are you sure that you have got all yon 
lost?" 

" Yes, quite sure — ^uite." 

" Very well, we'll just have a couple of bot- 
tles of soda water to wash the chabpagde dowd, 
add thed we'U be off." 

For Tom's sake, Sylvester consented to this, 
and when they had drank the soda water and 
taken leave of the bar-maid, to whom Sylvester 
bowed with great politeness — they bade their 
friends good night, and started. 

" Well," said Tom, " we have b^ a little 
life." 

"Life," thought Sylvester, "hf 
— Bnt," said he, <'do yonnot M 
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" Not ai all, * replied Tom. " It would de- 
ver do to go hobe touched. They'd shell a rat 
id a bobedt • I always, whed I get a little ex- 
tra, cure by self before I go hobe." 

* * C ure yourself 7 ** 

♦' Of course : I cad always do that in five bid- 
ites." 

" Indeed !" 

'* O yes. I expected that I should have to 
cure you, but I fidd you can stadd it as well as 
the best of us.** 

" But you do not drink so much as you have 
drunk to-night often?" 

" Oh, just as it happeds. If you associate 
with fellows like those, you bust dridk; dot 
that I care about it buch." 

'' Then why do you associate with them ?" 

• I'll tell you. There was a tibe whed I was 
vitid of the host steady fellows goidg, whed 
all was right at hobe, whed hobe was ad attrac- 
tiod: I thed studied hard, attedded lectures 
with the utbost regularity, add so on, but al- 
ways wedt hobe for relaxatiod, for thed I was 
fodd of mv hobe ; sobetibes I sat add sugs with 
the old lady— ^sobetibes she would play sub dew 
busic to abuse be ; sobetibes we got the chess- 
board, sobetibes she got be to read a dew dovel, 
and sobtibes we had a little party at hobe; 
there was sobethidg lively goiag od — I could 
always fide sub sort of abusebedt — ^butsidce the 
old swell has been so edabored of our dew par- 
sod every thidff at hobe has beed wretched, dull, 
forbal, and cold. It is to this I ascribe by aeso- 
ciatiod with those whob we have just left ; for 
although they are all fide, high-spirited fellows, 
I couldd't do as I do, if thidgs were cobfortable 
at hobe." 

" Then do you not study now at all ?" in- 
quired Sylvester. 

** Study ! I believe I do study," replied Tom. 
" Why, I wouldd't be plucked for a biUiod of 
buddy ! You shall see how add where I study, I 
whed we get hobe. I have a couple of the 
most perfect skeletods that were ever put to- 
gether, with spridgs complete from head to 
root, which would albost idduce you to ibagide 
that you saw the very actiod of the buscles ! 
Study! — Why, I'b at it all the hording; it's 
odely at dight that I break loose eved for ad 
hour. Do, Syl ; I may sobetibes kick over the 
traces ; but I look to the bad chadce ; I have, 
add goverdor knows that I have, too buch pride 
t30 be plucked at either the College or the Hall. 
But here we are," he added on reaching home, 
" all id good tibe. Ted to a bidite ! — Doctor 
at hobe, Jabes ?" he inquired of the servant. 

"No, sir." 

" Tell theb we're id, add gode up to my 
study. Cobe alodg, Syl," he added, leading 
the way, and Sylvester followed to the top of 
the house, where they entered, stood two tall 
figures enveloped in bags. 

" Dow thed, look here," said Tom, taking of 
the bags, and displaying two really majestic 
skeletons. <* There ! what do you thidk of 
theb?" 

** They appear to be very perfect: very per- 
fect indeed." 

*• Perfect ! I believe they are perfect. Look 
here ! look at the spridgs ! they'll stadd id ady 
attitude 70a please ! They'll fedce with you, 



box with you, dsdce with yon, do adytfaidc yoa 
like. This is the bale add that's the febue ; 
they were twids — ^rub-uds, werd't they ? 

**They must have been finely formed per 
sons," said Sylvester. "Where did you get 
them?" 

*• Goverdor gave theb to be 1" replied Tom, 
covering them up agaiu. " He gavea huddred 
guideas for them; but for adotobibal study 
they're worth a thousadd to ady bad alive. 
There's dothidg like 'eb id Europe ! They are 
a pair of regular beauties. That's a budkey," 
he added, pointing to a beautiful little skeleton. 
" There's dothidg codtebptible eved id that ' 

food forb, you see — very good forb. Do yon 
dow buch about cobparative adatoby V* 
" Not much," replied Sylvester." 
" Thed, study that. If you kdow a bad to 
parody the poet's lide — Bad — of course pttysi- 
cally — 

" Bad's but a budkey of a larger growth.'* 

But I'll show you theb all id the bordidg. 
That's a cat ! capital cat, isd't it? I've killed 
lots of 'em, but dever foudd ode to equal that " 

" Kill them !" exclaimed Sylvester. 

"Kill 'eb! Perhaps I dod't! Why there 
isd't a cat that'll cub withid a bile of this 
house ! They all kdow be. Look here," he 
added, opening the window ; " here's a beauti- 
ful parapet, gutter and all ! a capital place for 
*eb, this ! But do you hear any caterwaulidg T 
Dot a bit of it ! Why they dever cub here ! 
they dever will till I'b gode ; add thed they'll 
have a regular jubilee, doubtless. But I cad't 
get a cat dow ! they ail seeb to shud be I The 
old lady odce had a fadcy of keepidg cats ; but 
as she lost about ted every fortdight she cut it I 
so that I cad't get a cat dow at all." 

" Cofiee's ready, sir," said James, as he enter* 
ed the room. 

" Very good,*" said Tom, " we'll be dowd id 
a bidite. But Jib, I've dothidg for supper 
here, have I?" 

" No, sir ; you finished it all up last night." 

" Thed get me a pigeod pie : let it be a beau- 
ty. Have I ad^ stout left?" 

" There are four or five bottles, sir! 

" That will do. Jib. But let the pigeod pie, 
Jib, be double the size." 

" Very well, sir," said James, as he left the 
room, and Sylvester looked earnestly at Tom, 
as if he felt that some sort of an explanation 
would be agreeable, Tom said, " Syl, I'll tell 
you what it is: I like a bit of sobethidg for 
supper — I cad't sleep without it — add as the 
ola swells below have dothidg but coffee, which 
is all veiy well id its way, I always sedd Jib 
for sobethidg dice to eat up here whed they are 
all gode to bed." 

Sylvester thought this rational enough : and 
when he had given expression to his thoughts 
on the subject, they went down into the draw- 
ing-room together, and took coffee with Aunt 
Eleanor and Mrs Delolme. 

The doctor, who had been to see a patient, 
came in immediately after they had finished, 
and had coffee too ; and when the tables had 
been cleared, he, Sylvester, and Tom, discuss- 
ed the prominent merits of the medical profes> 
sion — while Mrs. Delolme was pointing out to 
Aunt Eleanor various passages in the Bible 
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which ravored her views — till the timepiece 
stmc c 1 \\ r Ive, when the bell was rung, and the 
e«.'i' aatscame up to prayers. 

Mrs. Delolme react them, and the doctor sat 
opp<jsite, but all tlie rest turned and knelt; but, 
although they were read with great fervor of 
expression, they failed to have any other effect 
upon the servants than that of inducing them to 
pinch each other, with the view of changing 
that aspect of solemnity which, on entering the 
room, they had assumed. 

The prayers being ended, the servants with- 
drew ; and, when Mrs. Delolme had pointed 
out the extreme beauty of those prayers, they 
all retired to rest, with the exception of Tom 
and Sylvester, who went into the study to eat 
the pigeon pie. 

And it really was a nice pie, a very nice pie. 
Tom pronounced it to be " dothidg but ad out- 
ad outer !" and they ate very hewtily and en- 
joyed it very much. The stout too was good ; 
it was capital stout. Tom declared " there was 
do bistake about it!" nor was there any: it 
was well up and soft, and two bottles went 
down ivith surpassing smoothness. 

But with two bottles, Tom was not content. 
*= We'll have wud bore," said he, "add thed 
we'll go to bed, for you look, Syl, as if you 
were dearly dead bat. 

Sylvester, as Tom promptly opened the third 
bottle, acknowledgea that he felt rather tired, 
but he was aroused by the production of the 
ikeleton of a squirrel, which Tom caused to 
crack nuts by piuching its tail. 

" I'll read you the history of this little swell," 
said Tom. " Whed alive he was a rub ud." 

And he got his portfolio, and having placed 
several sheets of manuscript before him, com- 
menced reading the life and adventures of 
"Moses the squirrel." 

He had, however, scarcely read the second 
sentence, when, on looking up, he found his 
friend Sylvester asleep. 

" Hollo !" he cried, " Syl !'» 

** Really," said Sylvester, " you must excuse 
me." 

" Well, I kdow you bust be tired," said Tom, 
restoring his precious manuscript to the port- 
foUo. *' Ebty the glass, add we'll be off. Trav- 
eUidg idvariably bakes a fellow sleepy. I 
kdow what it is. I'll just put these thidgs od 
wud side, add thed see you to your roob. 
Dow thed," he added, as soon as this feat had 
been accomplished, and he and Sylvester left 
the study, and when he had pointed out Sylves- 
ter's room, he shook hands with him, exclaim- 
ing, ** God bless you! — good dight." 



CiXArTER XVI. 

TOB ADD His WOBAD. 

About two hours after the delivery of that 
remarkable sentence with which the preceding 
chapter concludes. Policeman D 99, an extreme- 
ly excellent and raw-boned person, whose 
acuteness in looking after cooks with money 
nifficient to take a pubUc house, surpassed that 
of any other member of the force— -saw some- 



thing — he could not at first see distinctly what 
it was, it being some distance from him, but he 
knew that he saw something — ^running along 
the parapet of the houses on his right. 

Of course the trump of duty called him in- 
stantly to the spot, and having obeyed the call, 
he stationed himself opposite, from which point 
he clearly beheld the figure of a man, with 
nothing apparently on him but his shirt. 

Conceiving that robbery was contemplated, 
and knowing that promotion sprang not from 
prevention but cure, he was silent, and moved 
cautiously into the shades of a doorway to watch 
the proceedings above. 

He had not, however, been long in this posi- 
tion when his seijeaut approached. 

" Hist !" said Ninety-nme, as the seijeant was 
passing. 

"Who are you?" 

" Ninety-nine." 

" What are you up to ?" 

" Here !'* 

The Serjeant joined him in the shade. 

" Do you see that fellow there ?" continued 
Ninety-nine. 

" Good God !" exclaimed the serjeant, " Is it 
possible ! Why, the slightest slip — a single mo- 
ment's dizziness — would bring him to the 
ground, and dash his brains out." 

" A robbery, safe," said Ninety-nine, 

" A robbery : nonsense," returned the ser- 
iesmt, who panted with apprehension. " He'll 
fall ! — he'll fall presently — certain to fall I" 

"Not a bit of it," coolly observed Ninety- 
nine. " He's as safe as the bank. He*s been 
running about in that way for a long time." 

" I never saw a man in so perilous a position. 
What can he be up to T" 

" He appears to me to be moving goods from 
one house to another." 

"But I can see nothing in his hands." 

" Nor can I," said Ninety -nine ; but he keeps 
on running backwards and forwards, stooping 
here and stooping there, as if he had. But 
there's more than him in it. He beckoned just 
now to his pals." 

" Did you see them ?" 

"No, I couldn't see 'em. They're in the 
back-ground, but I Idiow they 're somewhere 
there." 

" There he goes again !" cried the serjeant. 
" My life ! what a devil. He's surely* not after 
the cats ?" 

" Cats !" said Ninety-nine. " What man on 
the top of a house can catch cats I" 

"He may snare them !" 

" Snare 'em, he may. But I see no cats! he's 
after no cats." 

" Did you see where he came from t" 

" Not exactly; but I think, from one of* those 
houses down there." 

" Here he comes," sai^ the serjeant; " now 
watch him. He appears to have done his work. 
See how cool he is ! see how deliberately, how 
firmly he walks. Now ! He has stopped ! Do 
you see him looking in at that window? It's 
opened for him. He enters. He's in. Now my 
boy, if plunder be your object, you're booked." 
" That's safe to be his object," said Ninety 
nine. 
" I don't know," said the sexjeant ** I think 
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he's after one of the maids. At all events, you 
go off at once for another man. You'll find one 
at the corner. Til remain here.*' 

Ninety-nine started off, and soon returned 
with Ninety-six. 

*' Now, then," said the Serjeant to Ninety-six, 

you stand here, and keep your eyes upon 
that window." 

-What, that!" 

" No, that." 

" What, that there one V 

*' Yes. And if any one should come out of 
it, watch where he goes." 

" All right," said Ninety-six. 

"Now, then," said the Serjeant, addressing 
Ninety-nine, "we'll go over." And marking 
the house to which the window belonged^ they 
went to the door of Dr. Delolme. 

When the serjeant had rang tlie belt two or 
three times gently, conceiving it inexpedient to 
make too much noise — the doctor appeared at 
one of the windows, and called out, " Who's 
there?" 

" Policemen," replied Ninety-nine. "There 
are thieves in the house, sir." 

" How do you know ?" 

" We saw one of them just now steal in at 
the top window." 

" Bless my life!" said the doctor. " 111 be 
down in one moment." And having hastily 
slipped on his trowsers, he took a brace of 
loaded pistols from a case which he constantly 
kept in his room, and descended with one in 
each hand. 

" What had better be done?" said he, open- 
iag the door. 

" We had better go up and secure them," 
replied the serjeant, as he opened his bull's-eye 
lantern. ** I've stationed a man outside to keep 
a sharp look-out above. Perhaps I may as well 
have one of those?*' he added, pointing to the 
pistols. 

The doctor gave him one on the instant, and 
when the door had been locked and the key 
taken out, they proceeded «p stairs — Ninety- 
nine going first 

As they proceeded, tkey took the pretmntion 
to lock every door which was not locked inside, 
until they arrived at the door of Tom's study ; 
when the doctor said, ** Now, this is the room 
at the window of which you saw him enter; 
therefore prepare." 

^ The serjeant cocked the pistol, and Ninety- 
nine opened the door, but he no sooner brousnt 
his brUliant bull's-eye to bear upon the skele- 
tons, than uttering an exclamation of horror, he 
shrunk back appalled. The seijeant rushed 
forward in the twinkling of an eye, and per- 
ceiving indistinctly two figures on his right, 
shot one of them, as he imaged, through the 
heart, and produced on the instant a most tre- 
mendous rattling of bones, for the skeleton of 
Tom's female fell all to pieces. 

* * No, no ! " cried the doctor, rushing m. Don't 
touch them! they're merely skeletons ! Bless 
my life,** he added, on perceiving the male in a 
pugilistic attitude, " what^s the meaning of all 
this?" 

** Hollo .*'* shouted Tom, who had been arous- 
ed from his slumber by the rattling of the bones; 
*• What are you up to '/ Who's there ?" 



" Come up, Tom, come up !*' cried the doo 
tor ; and Tom, without stopping to put on a 
thing, rushed up stairs. 

" What's the batter — what's the batter — what 
the devil's the batter!" 

Ninety-nine trembled, and the serjeant looked 
pale, as the doctor replied, " There are thieves 
m the house.'* 

" Thieves !" cried Tom. " Well, but I say, 
what's all this ? whero's by wobad ?" 

" I shot it by mistake," said the seijeant. 

"Shot it by bistuke, you fool ! What do yon 
bead by shootidg it by bistake ? you've dad a 
huddred poudds worth of dabage." 

"I can't help it," said the serjeant; "yon 
should keep such things as these covered over." 

" Well, tney were covered over. What did 
you pull the bags off* for ? what the devil right 
had you to beddlo with 'eb at all ?" 

"I didn't meddle with them! I pulled nobsgB 
off-." 

" Who did, thed ? sobebody bust have pulled 
theb off"." 

" They were not covered up," said Ninety- 
nine, " when I entered. That there one stood 
as it stands now, and that t'other one was point* 
ing at me — so." 

"No, no, Tom," said the doctor, " they were 
not covered uji." 

" I tell you I covered theb up byself, just be- 
fore I wedt to bed! I'll take by oath of'^iL** 

" Then those fellows must have uncovered 
them," said the serjeant. 

" Where are they?" cried Tom. " If I catch 
'eb, I'll break their blessed decks ! Where are 
they?" 

They looked round the room, but no sotd 
could be seen. The serjeant went to the win^ 
dow and called to Ninety-^six, but Ninety-six 
had seen no one get out. 

" Then,'* said &e serjeant, " that one at least 
must be in the house stiH" 

They now commenced a diligent search, 
with the view of goin^ from the top of the 
house to the bottom, prymg into every conceiv- 
able comer, and holding memselves in readi- 
ness for an attack. 

" Archibald ! Archibald i What is the mat- 
ter?" cried Mrs. Delolme, as they passed her 
room. 

** Nothing, dear — ^nothing— don't be alarmed,'* 
said the doctor, on opening the door. 

" But why are these men here ? pray tell 
me," she exclaimed, coming forward in a wrap- 
per— "pray tell what it is." 

** They fancied they saw some one enter the 
house.*' 

"Grood gracious! what, this house? And 
were they mistaken ?" 

A thought struck Ninety-nine ! 

" Have you, ma*am," said he, " any maid 
which is in any way unsteady ?" Mrs. Delolme 
was shocked at the thought. 

'* Because ma'am," continued Ninety-nin«, 
^'the man which entered the window above, 
hasn't been seen to get out a^ain, ma'am." 

"Give me a candle," said Mrs. Delobne. 
" Archibald, you come with me." And, going 
direct to l^er servants' rooms, demanded imme* 
diate admittance, and obtained it; but found 
nothing to confirm the suspicion of Ninety -uiiiei 
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** You are mistaken in your conjecture," she 
observed, on her return, and Ninety-nine ^aid it 
was merely a thought " Thank heaven !" she 
added, *• my servants, I believe, are all strictly 
virtuous.** 

"Well, I know he*s somewhere about,** said 
Ninety-nine ; and when he had given expres- 
sion to this conviction, they continued the 
search. They went into the drawing rooms, 
but found no one there : they went into the 
parlors : the result was the same 

'* Strange !*' observed the doctor, " very 



" It he be in the house,*' said the seijeant, 
"we^ll find him.** 

" Are you perfectly certain," said Mrs. De- 
blme, " are you sure, quite sure, that you saw 
a man enter this house ?** 

" Oh, quite, ma'am," returned the seijeant. 
'' We saw him cutting his capers on the para- 
pet, for more than twenty minutes before we 
rang the bell.** 

** On the parapet ! heaven preserve us !" 

" How he did it I can't imagine. I know it 
made me tremble even to look at him. I ex- 
pected every moment to see him fall and dash 
tus brains out.** 

Another thought struck Ninety-nine ! 

" I don't think,*' said he, suddenly, making a 
dead stand as they were about to proceed to 
the kitchen — " I don't think we need go on with 
this here search. It strikes me," he continued, 
placing his hands upon his lips, and assuming 
an air of infinite importance — " I say, it strikes 
me, and that very forcibly too, that the person, 
the man, the ind.ividual, which was playing off 
his pranks upon that there parapet, and which 
"wje saw afterwards bolt into that there top win- 
dow, ain't very far off." 

" What do you mean ?" demanded the Ser- 
jeant. 

" Why, I mean as this," promptly replied 
Ninety-nine, cocking his head on one side, and 
looking at Tom with unexampled acuteness — 
'* I mean to say that, the man which we saw up 
there, now stands very near me. He had noth- 
ing but his shirt on ! very well, then 1 Is there 
no one in this room with nothing but his shirt 
on?" 

" Why, you igdoradt, raw-bode wretch !" ex- 
claimed Tom, with indignation, " if you bead 
to say that I ab the bad." 

" Tom ! dear Tom !" exclaimed Mrs. Delol- 
me, — " pray, pray, pray do not go on so : for 
my sake, dear Tom ; for the sake of your own 
soul." 

** I can pretty ni^h swear to the shirt," said 
Ninety-nine to the doctor. 

" Swear to the shirt !" cried Tom ; •* You ad- 
ibal ! you do-dothidg, idcobprehedsible dod- 

** Don't be impetuous, Tom," said the doc- 
tor. 

" Ibpetuous ! Isd*t it edou^h to bake ady bad 
ibpetuous to hear such ad ugly abortiod as that, 
with a head like a lubp of dothid^ stuck upod 
dowhere, talk of swearidff to a shirt which he 
■aw od a bad about half a bile off id the dark ?** 

"Haifa mile,'* said Ninety -nine. "It was 
not n hv.ndred yards." 

" I dod't care if it wero dot nhnddred feet," 



returned Tom. 
less a fool." 
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" Don't call me a fool, if you please," said 
Ninety-nine, who didn't like it. " If I've done 
anythmg wrong, here*s my number — Ninety- 
nine.** 

" Didety-dide !" cried Tom. "You ought tn 
have didety-dide every bordidg before break • 
fast, to give you ad appetite for swearidg to a 
shirt." 

" That is not the shirt which we saw," said 
the Serjeant, addressing Ninety-nine, confiden- 
tially. "The one which we saw was much 
shorter than that. You see that comes down 
below the calves." 

" He might have pulled it up, mightn't he, 
while he was running ?" 

" So he might," replied the serjeant. " He 
certainly might have done that." 

*' Besides," said Tom, who, during this collo- 
quy, saw that neither his mother nor his father 
was satisfied, "is it codceivable that I could 
ever be so sedseless as to risk by deck upod 
that parapet ! Why the copidg isd't bore thad 
a foot wide. He was ruddidg, ruddigd back- 
ward add forwards, didd't you say ?'* 

" Yes,** replied the serjeant. 

"I dod't believe a word of it. Doe bad 
could do it ! there's dot a bad lividg that would 
eved attebpt it ! Look at the width of the 
stode and the height of the house ! I'll bet a 
thousadd guideas, do bad cad be foudd to rud 
as you say you saw that bad rud alodg there. 
Take all St. Giles's, take all Wappidg Bri4ft 
all the sailors add bricklayers, add laborers jwl 
like, take all the world, add you'd dot fidd a 
bad so lost, so utterly lost, to every sedse of 
dadger as to do it." 

"Certainly,** said the seijeant; "I never 
could have believed it possible, if I had not my- 
self seen it.*' 

"You dever did see it,** cried Tom. Doe 
bad ever saw it. I see it dow clearly edough, 
I see the object which idduced you to say that 
you saw it.'* 

" To what object do you allude ?" inquired 
the serjeant. 

"Buddy,** replied Tom; "Buddy? You 
thought as a batter of course that the goverdor 
would stadd sobethidg haddsome." 

" I dispise the insinuation," retorted the ser- 
jeant. " I say again, and am prepared to take 
my oath, that I saw a man running upon the 
coping of that parapet and enter the window 
above." 

" Add do you bead to say, like your friedd 
Didety-dide there, the adibal ! that I was that 
bad.*' 

" That,** replied the serjeant, " I must leave.'* 

" And don*t call me an animal again," said 
Ninety-nine. " 1*11 not be called an animal by 
you or any other man." 

" What will you be called thed ! a vegetable ? 
I tell you agaid that you are ad adibal, add ad 
out-ad-out ugly adibal too." 

" Recrimination," said the doctor, "will nev- 
er solve this mystery. I have not the slightest 
doubt,** he continued, addressing the serjeant, 
" that that which you have stated is substantial- 
ly correct, and that if the man entered the win- 
dow above bo is iu the horse now. The only 
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qaestlon therefore is, where is that man ? We 
have searched the house down to this parlor in 
▼ain ; but I shall not — I cannot — feel satisfied, 
until we have completed the search." 

" Then let us proceed," said the seijeant, " at 
once." 

" It's no use," said Ninety-nine. " We shall 
find nothing." 

" How is it possible for you to know then ?" 
■aid the doctor. 

** Kdow it," said Tom, " why he*d swear it. 
A fellow who'd swear to the shape of a shirt, 
would swear ady thidg." 

*' Let us have no more recrinunation," said 
the doctor. " We have had enough of that." 

It is certain that as they proceeded to the 
kitchen, Tom did not expect that any man 
would be found, for he utterly disbelieved the 
tale of the policemen^ conceiving it to be impos- 
sible for any man to run on that coping in the 
manner described — but at the same time equal- 
ly certain is it that he hoped that some man 
might be found, inasmuch as — ^independently 
of the pleasure it would have given him to thrash 
the prime cause of his skeleton's fall — ^he per- 
ceived that both his father and his mother had 
inspired the conviction expressed by Ninety- 
nine. 

*• Well," said the du»itor, when the kitchen 
had been searched, " it is perfectly clear that 
no stranger is in the ^v^use. [ shall, therefore, 
return to my chamber with the full assurance 
of security. I thank you for your* vigilance," 

tEuided, on reachiui* the ball, *' but should it 
ir occur again, yoti will oblige me by ringing 
bell at once, that we may go up and see 
what madman it is. 

** We certainly wnil do so," said the seijeant. 
"I should have come over before, in this in- 
stance, but of course I knew not which house 
to come to, until I saw the maniac — for a ma- 
niac he must be to T)iace himself in a position 
of so much peril — enter the window." 

" We shall catch you yet," said Ninety-nine, 
addressing Tom, who, enraged at the fact of 
being accused of ihat of which of course he 
knew that he was i^inocent, and galled more es- 
pecially by the knowledge of Nmety-nine hav- 
mg induced his father and mother to believe 
that in reality he was that ** maniac," rushed at 
him on the instant, and struck him to the 
ground. 

Ninety-nine d-ew his truncheon, but Tom, 
who could have crushed him, wrenched it in an 
instant from his hand, when the doctor rushed 
between them, and angrily cried, "Tom! are 
you my son, or a madman broke loose ?" 

** Your son !" replied Tom, pronouncing the 
n well, " and I should be ud worthy of beidg 
your son, if I allowed myself to be idsulted 
with ibpudity by a wretch like that !" 

" Here, givo me this thing — give me this 
thing," said the doctor, evidently not at all dis- 
pleased with Tom's reply ; and having possess- 
ed himself of ':he tnmcheon, gave it to the Ser- 
jeant, and be.'iged of him to take Ninety-nine 
out of the house. " Call upon me to-morrow, 
and I'll speak to you,'| he added ; and on open- 
ing the door. Ninety-nine vanished without ven- 
turing xo say another word. 



'' Good morning," said the teijeant, as he 
withdrew " Good morning." 

•* Now," said the doctor, having locked the 
door, and felt it to be his duty to assume an ex* 
pression of anger — " Now, sir. having created 
the whole of this disturbance, perhaps you will 
deem it ex{)edient to go to bed." 

'* Dot udtil I'b satisfied,-' replied Tom fierce- 
ly. *' Father, I dever, to my kdowledge I deT- 
er told you a deliberate falsehood : willidg as 
you are to believe ady bad — eved that cod- 
tebptible adibal — id preferedce to be, I would 
dot id ady baterial poidt deceive you." 

" I am not, sir, willing to believe any man in 
preference to you." 

" Well, thed, let be tell you this— it is for 
you to believe or disbelieve be: over your 
laith, I have, of course, do codtrol ; but fether, 
I declare to you, upod by hodor, I know doth- 
idg of this." 

"Do you," said the doctor, "declare thi« 
upon your honor, that it was not you whom 
they saw upon the parapet?" 

" I do," rei)lied Tom. 

" Tom," said the doctor, taking his hand, "I 
am satisfied, perfectly satisfied, Tom — ^good 
night." 

The doctor now believed him, but Mrs. De- 
lolme did not. Religious enthusiasm breeds 
no charity, being in its essence intolerant. 

" Well," said Tom privately, on getting into 
bed again — " this is what I call a go ! It's a 
cobfort to be fortudate ; but it's a blessing to 
bea victib; and that I have beed victibized 
id this affair, do bad id Edgladd, save Didety- 
dide, cad doubt. That Didety-dide! Well! 
He's a poor fool But look at the bischief be 
has caused. Here ab I, after havidg by wobad 
destroyed, or so shattered that it will take half 
a cedtury to put her together again — accused 
of goidg out at dight, add cuttidg by capen 
upod that appallidg parapet, whed I kdow that 
I'b as iddocedt as a kid id ebbryo." 

Tom did think this hard — very hard; and 
while deeply reflecting upon the hardship, 
dropped on again to sleep. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Of all the accomplishments by which we are 
charmed, true politeness is the brightest and 
the most admirable ; seeing that while it imparts 
pleasure to all who come within the scope of its 
mfluence, it prompts the development of that 
essential goodness of heart which repudiates 
the idea of giving offence. It has nothmg to do 
with formality: neither bowing nor smiline, nor 
the practice of any prescribed ceremonial, can 
prove the existence of true politeness : nor does 
it consist in a servile assent to every opinion 
that may be advanced — for that is the fruit 
either of folly or of subtlety springing from a 
mean or an immoral design : its essence is that 
generosity which leads us to study — not to 
wound, but to respect — the feelings of tkoso 
around us, with a view to promote their com- 
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fort by all the means at our command, and this 
generosity— this germ of true politeness — con- 
spicuously characterized Dr. Delolme. In him 
there was a total absence of everything bearing 
even the semblance of assumption. He made 
no display of superiority, no attempt at dictar 
tion ; ae would not willingly wound the feel- 
ings of any man alive : nor would he, except 
indeed in cases of approaching death, fail to 
conceal, if possible, any circumstance calcula- 
ted in his judgment to create annoyance or 
alarm : his motive therefore will be well un- 
derstood, when it is stated that, having learned 
that aunt Eleanor had slept so soundly that she 
heard nothing of the disturbance of the preced- 
ing night, he submitted to Mrs. Delolme the 
propriety, under the circumstances, of keeping 
the whole aftair a secret. 

The lady, however, held that nothing ought 
to be concealed ; that concealment was a spe- 
cies of deception ; and that if anything occurred, 
and we acted and spoke as if it had not occurr- 
ed, we were guilty of hypocrisy ; it therefore 
took some considerable time, and required 
many powerful arguments to convince her that 
she was not strictly justified in unnecessarily 
creating alarm in the minds of her guests. 

While, however, the process of conviction 
was going on, Tom, who could not sleep after 
BIX oVlocK that morning, dressed himself, and 
on going into Sylvester's room, explained to 
him all that had occurred. 

" Dow," said he, having gone completely 
through the scene, to the utter amazement of 
Sylvester, "what do you thidk of that!" 

"It is very mysterious I" said Sylvester; 
^very mysterious!" 

" Bysterious ! But do you believe itf* cried 
Tom. "Cad ady bad codceive the possibility 
of a fellow beidg able to nid alodg a stode so 
darrow at sucii a height as that ! Slip od your 
thidgs add cobe add look at it." 

Sylvester did so, while Tom was lamenting 
the irreparable injury sustained by the skele- 
ton, which he affectionately termed his " idcob- 
parable wobad." 

"There you are," said Tom, as he entered 
the study, " that's the state of tbidgs, you see ; 
here lies by wobad! here she is, you see, 
sbashed all to atobs. Dover get her right agaid ; 
I kdow we dever shall. It will take a bad a 
bodth to sort the bodes. Add here you are 
agaid," pointing to his monkey ; *' that is dode 
for; ball, you see, wedt cobpletely through hib. 
That was the fidest budkey id datur. Did ^ou 
ever see such havoc ? Isd't it edough to drive 
a fellow ravidg bad?" 

" It is very annoying," said Sylvester, ** very. 
But let us look at this parapet.'* 

" Here you are thed — this is it; a dice place 
to dadce upod ! just look at the distadce frob 
the eroudd. He bust be a bold bad who'd 
thidk of cuttidg his capers here." 

"I should say that no man would ever at- 
tempt it." 

" Dever ! Add yet the old goverdor swal- 
lowed it all. But that I didd't care so buch 
about : it was the idea — the bodstrous idea — of 
its beidg ibagided that I was the bad, that 
called bo. I aod't care about beidg victibized 
oiu^h if do real disgrace is idvolved ; but this 



was ad attack upod wnd's judgmedt, ad attack 
upod wud's reasod, ad attack upod wud's owd 
self-esteeb, which I couldd't be ratiodally ex 

Eected to stadd. Why, if I were to cut about 
ere, I should say that by "deck wasd't worth 
bore thad five bidite's purchase. As I said last 
di^ht, I dod't believe thejr saw ady bad at all. 
It IS all dodsedse. Here is the goverdor," he 
added, as Dr. Delolme called him — 

" Are you up stairs, Tom ?" cried the doctor. 

" Yes," replied Tom, " I'b here." 

** You have," said the doctor, as he entered 
the study. " you have, I presume, explained all 
Xf) Sylvester?" 

" Yes," replied Tom, " add he thidks with be 
that do bad id Edgladd could do it. Look here. 
The stode is just a foot add a half wide. Dow, 
do you thidk it probable — day, do you thidk it 
possible ?" 

"Doubtless," said the doctor, "the police- 
men somewhat exaggerated. I do think it im- 
possible for any man to run upon this coping 
m the manner described ; but a man might 
with care walk safely behind it." 

" But they said distidctly, upod it — ruddidg 
backwards add forwards upod it." 

" But I should sajr that all they saw in reality 
was some one walking here. That they saw a 
man outside, I have not the slightest doubt : nor 
can I for a moment doubt that they saw that 
man enter this window." 

" Well," said Tom, " that, certaidly, brid^ 
the thidg withid the scope of reasod; add if 
there be ady wud id the habit of cobidg here, 
I'll fix hib." 

** You are quite sure that you left those skele- 
tons covered ?" 

" Quite. I covered theb byself. Syl saw be 
do it." 

"They were covered," said Sylvester, "when 
we went to bed." 

" Then," said the doctor, " it's perfectly clear 
that some one must have entered." 

" Let hib cobe agaid," cried Tom, "odly let 
hib cobe. He shall rebebber it; I'll fix hib." 

" We must have some iron bars put up," said 
the doctor. " We shall be safe enough from 
all intrusion then. And now," he added, ad- 
dressing Sylvester, " as your aunt has heard 
nothing of this affair, and as the knowledge of 
it may unnecessarily alarm her, I think that in 
her presence we had better be silent on the 
subject You understand ?" 

" Perfectly," said Sylvester. "I think so too.** 

" We must prevent its recurrency." 

" Leave that to be," said Tom ; '* Til settle 
that." 

"Very well; do so," returned the doctor. 
Now let us go down to breakfast.'* 

** I say," whispered Tom, keeping Sylvester 
back. " do you kdow what a bad trap is ?•' 

" A man trap ? Oh ^res." 

" That will be the tnidg; I will get wud of 
theb. I'll badage it. I thidk I kdow where I 
cad get wud." 

" But where will you place it ?" 

"Just udder the widaow; so that whed he 
lubps dowd he bay put his foot id it. That'll 
nx nib. He will rebebber it, whoever he bay 
be. But dod't say a word to the old swells be- 
low. They wotidn't have it. They'd «ay. 
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» Well dot pnddish, but prevedt.' But I wadt 
to catch hib. By object is to serve hib out ; 
first, od accoudt of the destructiod oi'hj wobad ; 
add secuddly, id codsequence o( bis havidg 
beed the pribe cause of by beidg bade best 
udjustly a victib. I should therefore like to 
catch hib very buch iddeed, add whed I do 
catch hib, I'll give hib codfidentially a thrash- 
idg, which shall redder it the happiest day of by 
life. Therefore, bub's the word." 

Sylvester promised to be silent on the sub- 
ject, and they followed the doctor into the 
breakfast room, where they found aunt Eleanor 
and Mrs. Delolme already seated. As he en- 
tered, Sylve»ter was greeted with great affec- 
tion both by Mrs. Delolme and his aunt; but 
Tom, having riiaken hands warmly with aunt 
Eleanor, sat down in silence, for, as he private- 
ly explained to Sylvester, a single glance at the 
other lady tended to convince him toat he knew 
exactly what it was o'clock. 

And really Mrs. Delolme did look veiy se- 
vere. She beUeved that he had told an abom- 
inable falsehood, and having resolved on intro- 
ducing him in the course of the nu>ming to the 
Beverend Mr. Terre, she felt it to be her duty 
to preface the introduction with a well sustained 
look of severity . But the doctor appeared to be 
in excellent spirits. He chatted with all of 
them gaily — spoke of the various exhibitions in 
town, of the public improvements, and so on, 
with an accurate knowledge of each, and in a 
strain which induced aunt Eleazior to wish to 
see them all. Tiumediately after breakfast, 
however, Mrs. Delolme, having intimated to 
aunt Eleanor her desire to introduce her to the 
Reverend Mr. Terre, secured her for the morn- 
ing; and when the carriage had been ordered, 
she requested Tom to be prepared to accom- 
pany them forthwith. 

" Where are you goidg to?" inquired Tom« 

** To various places," replied Mrs. Delolme. 

** Oh I very well. Syl goes with us, of course." 

** It has been decided that, until our return, 
Sylvester remains with the doctor." 

"What for?" 

** I say that it has been thus decided." 

"Oh! well, if there be adythidg cckbaHstic 
|;oidg od, I dod't wadt to kdow adythidg i^out 
It. I'b ready whed you are." 

"Accordingly, when the carriage was an- 
nounced, Tom entered with aunt Eleanor and 
Mrs. Delolme, and when the coachman had 
been directed to drive them to the residence of 
Mr. Terre, Tom wanted to know particularly 
what they were going there for. Tne only an- 
swer he obtained, however, was that they were 
going for an excellent purpose, and as he found 
that this was the only answer he could obtain, 
he thought that he might as well be satisfied 
with it as not. 

Having arrived at the house of the reverend 
lion, aunt Eleanor and Tom were introduced to 
a tall, pale, lighuhaired, awkward individual, 
who, while he displayed a considerable por- 
tion of the " whites of his eyes," proved clearly 
that he had cultivated that which in the Scotch 
Kirk is termed the " holy tone" to perfection. 
Tom didn't like the man ; he went prejudiced 
against him ; he felt that he had been, by hiin, 
deprived of those comforts — those innocent 



pleasures — of home, to which he had been from 
infancy accustomed, and therefore, on being 
introduced, he bowed as stiffly as possible. 

Having received an intimation fi:^m Mrs. De> 
lolme that she was anxious to speak to himpri* 
vatoly for a moment, Mr. Terre. with all the 
grace he had in him — which really wasn't much 
— conducted her into an adjoining room. Here 
they conversed for some time, and on the r»> 
turn of Mrs. Delolme, she requested Tom togo 
in and speak to Mr. Terre. 

"What for?" inquired Tom. 

" He is anxious to speak to you." 

"Well — cad't hesay what he has to say here?" 

" He wishes to speak to you privately." 

" Well, but what about? I dod't wish to havs 
ady private cobbudication with hib f Whrt 
does he wadt T" 

"You will hear, sir^ as soon as you enter that 
room." 

"Well, I dare say that I shall." 

"You do not, I presume, refuse to go?" 

" Oh, I'll go J" replied Tom f and he wentii^ 
and when he had entered the room, Mr. Terre, 
with an expression of dignity, and a most an* 
thoritative tone, said— 

" Young man — " 

" Youdg bad I" echoed Tom, who didn't like 
to be thus addressed. 

" In the first place," ccmtinued Mr. Terre, "1 
most earnestly exhort voce to read, mark, lean, 
and inwardly digest, the first ten verses of ibe 
fifth chapter of the acts of the Apostles." 

"What for?" inquired Tom. 

" In order that you may understand the im* 
minent peril to which it appears you habitually 
expose yourself." 

" The first ted verses of chapter the fiilh! Al* 
low be to look at theb dow, that I bay see at 
odce what they are about." 

The New Testament was handed to him 
promptl]^, and when Tom had turned to tito 
chapter in question, and found that it related to 
Ananias and Sapphira, be looked at Mrir Terre, 
and inquired what he meant. 

"You say," said be^ "that I habitually ex* 
pose byself to the peril here described i do yott 
bead thed to say Uiat I'b ad habitual liar?" 

" I merely mean to say that it appears—" 

" What appears ?" 

"That YOU are in the habit of telling felse* 
hoods." 

" Do yon wadt be to kick you," said Tom, 
indignantly. " What do you bead 7 How does 
it appear ? Tell be that." 

" It appears, sir, firom what your good mother 
has told me," 

" Frob what by bother told youl" cried Tom. 
" Stop a bidite," he added, approaching the 
door; "I'Usood settle this affair. Bother; just 
step here a bobedt." 

Mrs. Delolme walked solemnly in. 

"Have you beed tellidg this bad," inquired 
Tom, " that Vh ad habitual liar ?" 

"I told him, replied Mrs. Delolme, "that 
you were in the habit of telling falsehoods." 

" Bother," said Tom, " I ab by prescriptiod, 
boudd to respect every word you utter; but as 
I ab udcodscious of ever haviug told a deliber- 
nte falsehood.. I caddot respect the words you 
have just produc£;d. X know, cV course, whaX 
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yoa allttde to : yoa aQade to the proceedidgs 
of last dight; but I agaid declare, apod by sa- 
cred hodor, that eveiy word of by dedial was 
true." 

Here Mr. Terre tamed up the whites of his 
eyes, ontil the pupils were lost in 'view. 

^*As to that iddividoal/' continoed Tom, 
pointiiig to Mr. Terre with aa expression of 
contempt, **I respect the sacred office which 
he holdis, b«t id this case, I caddot respect the 
holder. Arrogadce add igdoradce forb his chief 
characteristics ; arrogadce id presubidg to ad- 
dress be as he did, add igdoradce id supposidg 
that if eved I had beed guilty of falsehood, I 
could by the coarse he adopted, be boved. You 
area teacher, sir: but you have buch to leard ; 
the humad heart should be your study.*' 

Mrs. Delolme was shocked .' and on turning 
to Mr. Terre, as Tom quitted the room, she 
perceived, by the awful expression he assumed, 
that he had given Tom up for lost. The rever- 
end gentleman had, nevertheless, words of 
coQsouition for Mrs* Delolme, and when he had 
delivered those words in the most impressive 
ityle of which he was capable, she rejoined 
Aunt Eleanor, who was, alas! laughing with 
Tom at the time, with the view of inducing 
her to subscribe to a fund for the diffusion of 
blankets and tracts among the poor, to which 
fond the reverend gentleman, in order to save 
all unnecessary expense kindly acted as secre- 
tanr and treasurer, and which diffusion he, vdth 
innnite goodness of heart, and with the same 
laudable object in view, superintended. Of 
course, Aunt Eleanor's subscription was ob- 
tained, and when her name had been added to 
the list of the faithful, she and Mrs. Delolme 
took leave of Mr. Terre. That Tom was over- 
looked by the reverend gentleman in this par- 
ticular instance ma^r be easily conceived. Mr. 
Terre took no notice at all of him: nor did 
Tom take even the slightest notice of Mr. 
Terre. He had no affection for him, and there- 
fore passed him in an essentially stiff-necked 
B^le. He could have said something, but 
didn't: he handed the ladies into the carriage, 
and when he had entered himself, they drove 
off. 

" Isn't he a nice man ?" said Mrs. Delolme, 
addressing Aunt Eleanor, as they proceeded. 
"Yes, he is, for a shall party," said Tom. 
" Thomas!" cried Mrs. Delolme, with an ex- 
pression of ferocity, ** I did not address my- 
•elf to you. If you were half so kind, half so 
virtuous, half so amiable, half so pure, as the 
interesting person whom we have just left, you 
Would be indeed a comfort to a motlier*B 
heart; but I fear that you are a reprobate." 

"Dot a bit of it," said Tom. " I'b a victib, 
but do reprobate. A reprobate, bother, is 
abaddoded to wickedness. I ab do reprobate. 
As to the idterestidg creature we have just left, 
you'll fidd hib out by add bye, I've no doubt, 
add the sooder the better. Add dow," he 
added, " I thidk that I bay as well eet out. 
I'b odly interruptidg the codversatioa here, 
add I have a call to bake of sobe ibportance. 
As Mrs. Delolme had no other interesting 
creature to introduce him to, she offered no op- 
position to his leaving ; the carriage was there- 
rore stopped, and Tom alighted, more than 



ever intent on pnrcharin^ that machine which 
was at once to prove his mnocence and enable- 
him to be revenged on the author of all his pres- 
ent troubles. 

Foi some time after Mrs* Delolme, Aunt 
Eleanor, and Tom had left the house, Sylves- 
ter was amused by the anatomical curiosities- 
and lively conversation of the doctor, but hav- 
ing at length been summoned in haste to attend 
a patient, the doctor, though with manifest re- 
luctance, lefl Sylvester to amuse himself in the 
library alone. 

This, for a time,. Sylvester managed to do f 
but, while reading an elaborate treatise on the 
Functions of the Brain, he feH asleep, and com- 
menced dreaming on the subiect of^ Aunt Elea- 
nor's marriage — a subject which never before 
entered his imagination. 

A gentleman, be conceived, had proposed to 
Aunt Eleanor — a gentleman of wealth and sta- 
tion — a fine, portly gentleman, who wore at the 
time — Sylvester saw him distinctly! — a blue 
coat, with yellow metal buttons, a large white 
waistcoat, a large bunch of seals, black silk 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots. Well, Aunt 
Eleanor had not rejected thisproposal ; nor had 
she by any means accepted it; no — she had 
taken time to consider. She liked his manners 
very well; they were graceful and elegant; 
she had been, moreover, mduced to admire his 
character; he was wealth^r philanthropic, amia- 
ble and kind, and had gained the esteem of all 
who knew him. There was, however, one 
circumstance—only one circumstance, which in- 
duced her to pause. She thought him too 
stout — ^much too stout ! To Sylvester's view, 
there was nothing about him particularly bulky ; 
1» didn't object to his appearance at all: oq 
tlie contrary, he conceived him to be a re* 
markably fine man — ^handsome, full of health, 
and extremely well proportioned. Still, Aimt 
Eleanor thought him too stout, and, therefore, 
took time to consider. 

The scene changed, and Syhrester opened 
his eyes ; but he was then as soundly asleep 
as before, and having put the treatise aside, 
he mended a pen, and deliberately wrote the 
following letter : 

"Dear Sir, 
*' My dear annt desires me to inform yoa 
that she hasan idea of entering into the marriage 
state. She has not exactly made up her mind, 
nor will she until she has the pleasure of see- 
ing you. She is anxious to consult with you. 
She imagines that the gentleman who has pro- 
posed to ner is somewhat too stout : and as she 
has always had the veiy highest confidence in 
y-our judgment, she vnshes to have yoor opin 
ion upon the point before any final answer is 
given. 

"Independently of which, she most earnestly 
hopes that, if the marriage should take place, 
you will do her the favor to perform the 
ceremony. I am, dear sir, 

"Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

" Sylvester Soumx " 

This letter he directed to the Reverend Mr. 
Bouse, and, having sealed it, rang the bell. 

" James," said ne, as the servant entered, 
** be kind enough to take this letter to the post 
Go with it immediately." 
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" I will, sir,'* 0ud James, who had no more 
idea of his being asleep, than he had of open- 
ing the letter to see what it contained. 

Sylvester closed his eyes again, and as the 
letter was off his mind, ms sleep may be said 
to have been more profound, and thus he con- 
tmued to sleep in his chair until Tom returned 
with a man-tr^). 

" Hallo, Syl i" cried Tom, as he entered the 
library. " Asleep!" 

** I was for a moment," said Sylvester open- 
ing his eyes. ^ 

"I say ; here's the bachide," «aid Tom, pomt- 
ing to the man-trap. " That's the sort of thidg, 
eh ? It strikes be that I'll hold hib," 

''He'll not run a very great distance with it, 
I think," returned Sylvester. 

*• If he does, I'll forgive hib," cried Tom. 
"Look here; capital teeth!" 

" Rather rusty," said Sylvester. 

" So buch the better," cried Tom. " But just 
help us up stairs with it. They busd't see it. 
We'U take it idto the study audthed all will be 
safe." 

Sylvester accordingly assisted him up with 
it, and when they had affixed the chain to a 
staple near the window, and locked it, they 
tried it again and again, with the view of 
makins sure that a man's foot would have the 
desired effect. Having satisfied themselves 
upon this important pomt, they began to sort 
the bones of the female skeleton, and thus 
busied themselves until dinner was announced, 
when they rushed into their rooms with the 
view of preparing to meet the awful aspect of 
Mrs. Deiolme. 

The dinner, but for the doctor, would have 
been dull indeed. He infused a litde gaiety 
into the proceedings, and occasionally elicited a 
spark of spirit from Aunt Eleanor, to whom 
Mrs, Deiolme appeared as if all her natural 
feeling had been smothered. 

Very soon afler dinner the ladies withdrew, 
and then Tom, in a most comic manner, ex- 
plained all that had occurred at the house of 
Mr. Terre. 

" I shouldd't have cared," he added, hav- 
ing described the scene, ** if he hadd't beed a 
parsed. I should have beed bore at hobe, espe- 
cially whed he addressed be — 'Youdg bad!' 
This cobplibedt did certainly double be up, 
add if he hadd't beed a bidister, I should do 
doubt, told hib exactly what I beadt; but as 
it was, by respect for his order codtrolled be, 
add caused be to feel that we were dot od 
equal terbs." 

The doctor felt exceedingly annoyed at the 
fact of Tom having been placed in this humilia- 
ting position, but he made no imporatnt re- 
mark: he laughed, indeed, at Tom's quaint 
description of the scene ; but while he wished 
that it had not occurred, he thought it vrise to 
conceal his real feelings, lest his acknowledg- 
ment of the folly of the mother might tend to 
diminish the respect of the son. He, therefore, 
changed the subject as soon as possible, and 
when eight o'clock had arrived, Tom, accompa- 
nied by Sylvester, went to his lecture, havmg 
securely locked his study door. 

Now, much has been said about love at first 



sight. Some have held it to be im|K)S8ible; 
while others have contended for its being anjr- 
thing but love. It seems strange that thu 
point should not have been, until the veiy 
period of which we write, settled ! — very 
strange. But it was not. It was a perfectlr 
open question until Julia Smart, the bar-maid, 
saw Sylvester with Tom, when it was, beyond 
«ill dispute, settled for ever! 

She saw him and loved him. Had she been 
the mighty mistress of a world, and that world 
had been studded with brilliants, she would 
have freely given it for him. He had said no* 
thing — done nothing — calculated to fascinate, 
or having the slightest tendency to inspire feel* 
ings of affection; he had, in fact, scarcely 
opened his lips to her; still she loved him— 
fondly, fervently loved him. 

She knew that his name was Sylvester. 
That she had ascertained from Tom ; and from 
that happy moment, Sylvester to her was the 
dearest name that she had ever heard. Syl- 
vester was continually on her lips. She even 
loved to hear the name of Sylvester sounded. 
Sylvester! In her judgment, what name could 
be comparable with that? She slept and 
dreampt of Sylvester. She awoke, and thought 
of Sylvester. Sylvester stood in imaginatioii 
before her. Her blessings were lavished upon 
the head of Sylvester— dear Sylvester — and she 
pronounced tiie name of Sylvester throughout 
the day. 

When, therefore, in the evening, Tom, as 
usual, af^er the lecture, had been mduced to 
go to the house, at the bar of which she pre* 
sided, she experienced, as Sylvester entered, 
mingled feebngs of embarrassment and joy. 
At first she turned pale, deadly pide; and 
then, in an instant, her face and neck were 
crimson. She tried to speak to him, but could 
not : and while her bosom heaved vdth emo- 
tion, her lips quivered convulsively as she re- 
turned his graceful bow. 

Sylvester perceived this; had he failed to 
perceive it, his perceptive faculties would 
have been indeed dull. He perceived it at 
once, and marvelled. She had interested him 
the previous evening, but the interest she then 
felt was really intense. Their eyes met con- 
stantly : both tried to avoid this, but neidier 
could do it: one could not glance at the other 
vrithout being glanced at in return. The prin- 
ciple of reciprocal attraction was never more 
clearly defined. 

At length, embracing an opportunity, she ap- 
proached him, and, in trembling accents, ex- 
pressed a hope that she should frequently have 
the pleasure of seeing him — hinted at the 
happiness of which his presence was the 
source, and then, taking off her most valuable 
ring, begged of him, with an expression of 
fervor, to accept and to keep it in remem- 
brance of her. 

Sylvester was manifestly reluctant to do 
this. He did not at all like to take the ring, 
and explained to her that he couldn't think of 
doing so for a moment. 

" Pray, do," she exclaimed, " for mv j^^ke ; 
it will give me more pleasure than I c. ; ex- 
press." 
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"Well," said Sylvester. *'if I take it, it 
most be on this coadition, that yoa accept from 
me a present of equal value in retam." 

*• 1 will do so," she earnestly replied ; " I 
caro not for the value — the intrinsic value — 
anything that I may keep—-" 

"Hallo!'* cried Tom ^aily, who, turning at 
that moment, saw them m close conversation. 
" We are dot goidg to stadd that, you kdow ; 
I call it a bodopoly !" 
Julia smiled, and, on the instant, retreated. 
*' Well, I say," continued Tom, " tibe*s up." 
" I'm quite ready," said Sylvester. 
" Well, thed, we'll trot." 
Tom then proceeded to bid his friends adieu, 
and, while he was doing so, Sylvester, who 
felt at the time somewhat embarrassed, bowed 
gracefully to Julia, who bowed with equal 
grace in return. 

" Well, good-bye," said Tom, addressing Ju- 
lia; " good-bye." 

Julia again smiled, for she felt very happy, 
and Tom followed Sylvester out. 

" Fide girl, isd't she ?" said Tom. " Out add 
oat There's no bistake about her — a regular 
brick !" 

" She appears to be very amiable,'* said Syl- 
vester. 

" She has a good heart, Syl, ad excelledt 
heart. I'll just tell you what she did a short 
tibe ago. Wud of our fellows had spedt all 
his buddy. He was a rattler to ^o alodg, add, 
whedever he had buddy, bade it fly. Well, 
the tibe was cobe for hib to prepare id eard- 
estto pass ; but he foudd that he couldd't raise 
baddy enough eved to pay for his gridd- 
idg—" 

*' One moment," interrupted Sylvester ; 
" what do you mean by his grinding ?" 

'* Why, whed a bad is dot sure of passidg — 
do bad cad be sure — but what I bead is, whed 
he thinks it at all probable that he shall be 
plucked, he goes to a gridder, whose busidess 
It is to put to hib those questiods which he 
ibagines are host likely to be asked, add to 
crab hib with the adswers, that he bay dot, 
whed he goes up, be buch at a loss. Well : 
he couldd't raise the buddy. He had borrowed 
of every fellow who had buddy to ledd, while 
he was able to get dode frob hobe, for his 
bother, who was a widow, he had, by his ex- 
travagadce, ibpoverished already. What, thed, 
was to be dode 1 Udless he passed, he was 
raided for ever ! He tried — codstadtly tried 
every bad whob he kdew ; still he could set 
do buddy, and absolute starvatiod stared nib 
id the face. Fortudately, whed he foudd hib- 
self reduced to the last extrebity, Julia heard 
of the circubstadce, and sedt for hib, and deli- 
cately offered to ledd hib the buddy, provided 
he applied it to do other purpose. He probised 
her solebdly that he would dot, add she ledt 
hib the buddy: she ledt hib sufficiedt, dot 
odly to pay for his gnddidg. but to go up both 
to the College add the Hall — to pay Tor his 
lodgidgs. add to carry hib hobe." 

**He has repaid her, I hope," said Syl- 
vester. 

** Yes, he has repaid .her ! He would have 
heed a scouddrell if he hadd't. He not odly 
repaid her, but — as he jubped idto a capital 



practice — ^he offered to barry her! But do, 
she refused his offer, codceividg that a bad 
who would recklessly ruin his botner, wouldd't 
have buch regard for the feelidgs of his wife. 
Oh ! she's up to a thidg or two, — dowd as a 
habber: codverse with her, add you'll fidd 
she's dot a cobbod style of girl." 

"She appears to have had a good educa- 
tion." 

" A good educatiod ! she's highly accob- 
plished. I bet her at a party vnid dight, add 
really, her badders are elegadt id the extrebe. 
I was perfectly astodished. She plays well, 
dadces well, codverses well! If I had dot 
kdowd her, I should have said, that's a lady, 
add do bistake! She was out add out the 
best graceful creature id the roob." 

" I am amazed, then," said Sylvester, "that 
she is in that position." 

" By boy," said Tom gravely, "a girl who 
has deither father dor afriedd, has dot the 
choice of her owd positiod. She has deither a 
father dor a friedd. I bead a friedd havidg the 
power to probote her idterestsbaterially. What, 
thed, is she to do ? If she eddeavor to get a 
berth as a ^overdess, the chadces are a huddred 
to ode agaidst her ; add if eved she succeed, 
what is a g^overdess? A creature dobidally 
above, but, id reality, far below a bedial ser- 
vadt. Do bedial would put up with ode-half 
the codtubely that she is cobpelled to put up 
with. Her life is, id fact, a two-edged sword. 
She has bore to bear, with less power to bear 
it. A word that would woudd her feelidgs, 
would, upod a bedial, have do effect, while a 
bedial woulti dot eddure half the idsults which 
are with impndity heaped upod her." 
'"I see," said Sylvester, "I see." 
" Very well, thed ; what's a girl like that to 
do? For years she has had aa aged bother to 
support like a brick. But could she have 
supported her had she been a goverdess? 
Could she have supported her by plyidg her 
deedle frob biddight tobiddight? Do!— She 
therefore berged all scruples, add took this 
berth. They pay her well, doubtless, for she 
has saved a little buddy. It is not exactly the 
thidg, perhaps, for so delicate a bide, as I be- 
lieve hers to be; but she keeps her bother, 
she keeps herself; she cad tdways keep a 
twedty poudd dote id her pocket; aad I should 
therefore like to see the bad who could, udder 
the circubstadces, blabe her for beidg what 
she is. There's do dodsedce about her, you 
see, dor will she stadd ady dodsedse. She'll 
laugh add joke with the best of us ; but if you 
wudce ibproperly step over the lide, she'U 
delicately idtibate to you that ihat ibproper 
step has beed bade. It is, hedce, that she's so 
udiversally respected. I dever id by life bet 
with a feUow who didd't like her." 

They now reached home, and, ^n being ad- 
mitted, they went direct into ttt&dALwing-room, 
where Mrs. Delolme, Aunt Eleanor, and the 
doctor were taking coffee. The doctor at once 
inquired what sort of a lecture they had heard, 
and Tom promptly explained to him its nature 
and effect. It happened to be on a subject 
with which the doctor himself was not per- 
fectly conversant, and, therefore, the boohs 
were referred to, in order that the whole of 
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its ramifications might appear. The examina^ 
tion of these books, and the argtonents to 
which that examination led, lasted nearly two 
hours, during the whole of which time Mrs. 
Belolme and Aunt Eleanor were discussing the 
respective merits of the various tract societies, 
to tne whole of which Mrs. Delolme contended 
every christian lady ought to subscribe. 

Immediately, however, the clock struck 
twelve, the books were closed, and the con- 
versation ended. Mrs. Delolme rang the bell, 
and the servants appeared; and vvhen they 
had taken their places, she read the prayers of 
the evening, in tones by which, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, the puritans would have 
been charmed. 

The ceremony ended, the servants with- 
drew, and when Tom and Sylvester had taken 
their leave, they retired — nominally to rest, 
but actually to the study ; at the door of which 
— ^as James couldn't get in — they found a cold 
chicken, for — as it subsequently appeared — a 
pigeon pie was not to be had. This, however, 
answered the purpose very well ; and when 
Tom had produced two bottles of stout, 
they commenced in style the work of demo- 
lition. 

Being anxious to have the benefit of his 
opinion upon the subject, Sylvester now 
thought that he would at once explain to 
Tom what had occurred that evening between 
him and Julia. 

*' Tom," said he, " you know the world bet- 
ter than I do ; you have had more experience ; 
you are a more close observer — " 

" Here, take this leg," said Tom ; " there 
isd't much od it, add dod*tlet us have ady bore 
fide speeches.** 

** But I wish to put a question — a serious 
question — a question which you can, but I can- 
not answer." 

** Ady thidg about adatoby ?" 

"No." 

"Whatisitthed?" 

" 1*11 explain. Suppose that, one of these 
evenings, Julia, of whom you have been speak- 
ing to-night, were to take her most valuable 
ring fix>m her finger, and beg your acceptance 
of It ; would you accept it ?** 

** Suppose,** replied Tom, " that this chicked 
which we have just been puUidg literally libb 
fin)b libb, should start up whole, add, shakidg 
its feathers, ask what o*cIock it was ; wouldyon 
tell it? 

" Nay. that*s impossible.** 

" I hold the wud case to be just as possible 
as the other. Were I to ask her to accept of 
a ridg, there wouldd*t be a great deal of doubt 
about the batter, but the idea of her askidg be 
to accept wud of her, is too rich for ady 
bad's stobach.'* 

"I don't kxMfW that,** returned Svlvester 
calmly ; " I merely said suppose — and to put 
it so — suppose were she earnestly to beg your 
acceptance of a ring, would you have it ?*' 

" Well, I dod't exactly kdow, but I thidk I 
should." 

** You think you would ! come to the point — 
would you or would you not, under such cir- 
cumstances, refuse it?*' 



" Do, I wouldd't,** replied Tom ; " I*d take 
it!" 

"Very well. Now, while you were conven- 
ing veith your fiiends this evening, she beg* 
^ed of me to accept this ring, ana to keep it 
m remembrance of^ her." 

•' Is it possible ! What, Julia !" 

** Yes ; I at first refused, but at length I cozi' 
sented to accept it, on condition that Sie would 
allow me to present her vdth something of 
equal value. She agreed to this, and here ii 
the ring. Now, what do you think of it ?*' 

" Why, you abaze be ! I thought there wm 
sobethidg soidg od at the tibe ; but I conldd't 
have ibagided this possible. I say, by boy," 
he added, gravely, " be careful. This towd is 
studded with rub uds ? 

"But she is most amiable: have you not said? 
— kind-hearted and virtuous?" 

"I do dot believe that there's a bore virtaous 
girl id the udiverse ! Still, she bay be artfol. 
She bay have sobe latedt desigd : what I be- 
lieve her to be, add what she is, bay be dia- 
betrically opposite. All I say is, be od your 
guard. This bay be but a draw. Dod't be 
fixed. Were she id a bore respectable posi> 
tied, it wouldd't matter so buch ; but as it 
is—" 

"A more respectable position!*' echoed 
Sylvester. "Is it not respectable in Uie 
correct sense of the term? and have yoa 
not shown that none can blame her for be- 
ing, under the circumstances, in that posi- 
tion?" 

" Yes, by boy ; still, the sphere frob which 
a bad takes a wife is looked at more tfaad 
that id which he hibself bay have boved." 

J' Oh!** exclaiiaed Sylvester, "do not im- 
agine that I'm going to marry the girl ! D<m*t 
imagine that I m in love with her ! for I am 
not. She's very amiable, very elegant, veiy 
fascinating, and very graceful ; but as for being 
in love with her ! — the idea never entered my 
imagination.** 

" rb elad to hear it,** said Tom. "All I said 
was — add all I wish to repeat is — ^be od your 
guard !" 

"Of course," said Sylvester, "you see die 
propriety of not mentioning tins circumstance 
to any creature living.** 

" If you kdew be better, by boy,*' replied 
Tom, " you wouldd*t thidk that observatiod at 
aU decessary. But dow for the bachide," he 
added, going to the trap. " Let*s set this ged- 
tlebad, add thed we*ll go to bed.** 

" You'U lock the door when we go out, of 
course ?" suggested Sylvester. 

" Do ! dot a bit of it ! It bay, you kdow, be 
ode of our fellows. If we leave the door 
oped, we shall catch hib either way — dod't you 
see?" 

Sylvester acknowledged the wisdom of pur- 
suing that course, and they set the trap so that 
the slightest touch would cause the spring to 
operate at once ; and when Tom had earnestly 
expressed his conviction that that machine 
would vindicate his honor, he set aside the 
things, and saw Sylvester to his room, at the 
door of which, he bade him adieu for the 
night. 
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THE MA.V TRAP. 



That night, Ninety -nine kept a sharp look 
oat: his look out, in fact, was remarkably 
sharp: he never looked oat more sharply. 
He crept into door-ways, peeped round com- 
ers, and ran behind cabs, that he might not be 
seen. He was very wide awake, nay enthusi- 
astic ! Didn't he wish for about half a chance ! 
didn't he pray for Tom's appearance upon the 
parapet! He had, it is true, been paid for the 
blow he received from Tom on the preceding 
night; but he panted for revenge! Revenue 
was his object : the attainment of which would 
have made him happy. Oh ! if he could but 
have caught him ! but he couldn't : he couldn't 
see him ; he couldn't see any one there. Still, 
he inspired a most lively hope; the hope of 
catching him some blessed night in a state of 
intoxication. Wouldn't he serve him out then, 
wouldn't he stick his knuckles into his throat, 
I wouldn't he knock him about with his trun 
I cheon, wouldn't he drag him to the station like 
a dog ? Perhaps he wouldn't, which, being in- 
terpreted, means that there was nothing apocry 
phal about it. That night, however, he was 
aoomed to disappointment. The obiect of his 
hot and inextinguishable hate woula not even 

Spear at the window — he therefore, conclud- 
that he was afraid, and said so, vnth an air 
of triumph. 

The morning came. Tom had slept sound- 
ly. He had not been disturbed : he had heard 
! no noise. He, therefore, on waking, feared 
;faat he should not have the power that day of 
taking his honor out of the gaol of suspicion, 
knowmg well that his mother would not accept 
ban. He, however, thought it right to go up 
and have a look, and having slipped on his 
tilings, he did go up, and beheld with amaze- 
ment his man, his own man, his own skeleton, 
in the trap, leaning deliberately upon the open 
window vdth a book in its hand, a German 
pipe in its mouth, and an empty stout bottle 
and glass by its side. 

Tom looked, of course he looked ! but he 
looked with an expression of mingled marvel 
and mirth. He couldn't tell at all what to 
make of it. 

** I say, old fellow," he at length exclaimed, 
"what are you up to there 7" 

The skeleton answered him not. 

" You seeb," said Tom, **to be doidg it rather 
browd!" 

The skeleton made him no reply. 

" Have you hurt your leer at dl, old fellow 7" 

The skeleton mamtained a most contempt- 
uous silence. 

" Well," said Tom, " if ever there was a rub 
go this is wud !" and approaching the skeleton, 
he burst into a loud roar of laughter. 

** Syl must see this," said he, as soon as the 
first burst had subsided ; and rushing down, he 
dashed into Sylvester's room, and, on finding 
him asleep, shook him violently. 

" What's the matter 7 What's the matter t** 
cried Sylvester. 

** Here's a go, by boy ! cobc alodg." 

" Have you caught him 7" 



" Yes, he's id the trap ! cobe alodg." 
Sylvester instantly drew on his trousers and 
followed Tom, who continued to roar. 

" There you are !" said Tom as Sylvester exfc- 
tered the study. "There he is I That's the 
swell ! fast as a four year old ! That's a go, 
isd't it 7 What do you thidk of that 7 " 

Sylvester knew not exactly what to think of 
it ! He thought it very odd. He examined 
the skeleton fram head to foot. Its leg was 
fixed in the trap fast enough — but how did it 
get there 7 Tnat was the only problem to be 
solved. 

** It's very strange," said he. " I can't un- 
derstand it I" 

"Udderstadd it!" cried Tom, "who cad 7 
Surely this was dot the swell that was cuttidff 
his capers on the parapet ! Yet it seebs as if 
he'd beed about to repeat the sabe gabe, got 
caught, add thed ibagided that he bight as well 
edjoy hibself id this way as dot! As to his 
sbokidg: that's hubbug. He hasd't the bellows 
to do it." 

" Nor could he hold much stout," said Sylves- 
ter, " and vet the bottle's empty." 

•• There^s trick here," said Tom, " safe to be 
a trick. But dod't touch hib — let hib be as he 
is. The goverdor shall see hib ; perhaps he'll 
be able to bake sobethidg out of it. Let's go 
add dress : by that tibe hell be dowd. Dow," 
he added, addressing the skeleton, " if you have 
ady bore of your dodsedse — ^if you bove to 
your old quarters, before we cobe back agaid 
— I'll burder you." 

They then left the room, and having locked 
the door securely, proceeded to dress; and 
when that job had been simultaneously achiev- 
ed, they went down stairs together, and found 
in the breakfast parlor Mrs. Delolme, Aunt 
Eleanor, and the doctor. 

" Odly just cobe up," said Tom, addressing 
the doctor, " odly cobe. Such a gabe." 
" What is amiss 7" inquired Mrs. Delolme. 
" Odly cobe idto by study. I've caught hib." 
" You have," cried the doctor. 
" Just cobe add look." 
The doctor followed him and Sylvester on 
the instant, and Mrs. Delolme took the arm of 
Aunt Eleanor and hastily followed the doctor. 
Having reached the room door, Tom unlock- 
ed it at once, and having thrown the door open, 
exclaimed, " There dow, what do you thidk of 
that 7" 

The doctor looked at the skeleton and smiled. 
" What is all this 7" said he ; " what is the 
meaning of it, Tom 7" 

" The beadide," replied Tom, "is this. Beidg 
adxious to catch that idsade swell who was 
cuttidg about the other dight od the parapet, I 
bought this bachide, add faavidg set it last dight, 
this IS all I, at presedt, have got for by buddy." 
"Oh! Thomas— Thomas !" cried Mrs. De- 
lolme, raising her hands in a state of mind bor- 
dering on despair. 

" What's the batter 7" said Tom. 
" Oh !" replied Mrs. Delolme, with a sigh. 
"Oh! Thomas—Thomas." 
" Why, what do you bead 7" 
<' That ever I should have such a son 1** 
"Very good," said Tom; "but what if il 
you bead 7" 
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" Do you mean to say," replied Mrs. Delolme, 
" Thomas do you mean to say that you did not 
yourself phit-e that figure there, in order that 
we might believe that it caused that unhallow- 
ed disturbance the uisht before last?*' 

"Well," exclaimed Tom, "that beats all. 
Pd better go to bed add sleep, add keep there. 
I'b victibized every way. What do you bead 
to say that you beheve mat I could bake byself 
such a codsubbate dodkey as to cobe up here 
id the biddle of the dight to place by bad id 
such a positiod as that, to idspire the belief 
that it was he who was cuttidg about od the 
parapet?" 

Of all people on earth, religious enthusiasts 
are at once the most credulous and the most 
sceptical : they readily believe everything as- 
cribable to human nature that is vile, and as 
readily disbelieve everything connected with 
human nature that is good. Mrs. Delolme, 
therexbre, did believe that Tom had placed the 
skeleton there with a view to deceive them, 
and when she had told him that she believed 
this, Tom S€iid that he was done. 

" m dot say adother word," he added ; " dot 
adother syllable. If you'll believe that, there's 
dothidg bad you'll dot believe." 

"Of course," said the doctor, "you found 
this skeleton in that position ?" 

" Of course I did," replied Tom. " Do you 
thidk that I should be such ad idiot as to throw 
away by buddy upod this bachide for the pur- 
pose of stickidg by bad id it thus ? I call it 
hard to be suspected id this badder ; very hard ; 
it isd't the thidg — ^it's dothidg like the thidg ; 
I wod'thave it!" 

" If, as you say," observed the doctor — " and 
I've not the slightest doubt you speak the truth, 
Tom — if, as you say you found things as they 
are, there is something mysterious about it." 

" I declare to you, upod by hodor," said Tom, 
" that thidgs were as they are whed I edtered 
the roob, add that from the tibe Syl add I left 
it last dight, till I foudd the thidgs here as they 
are, I dever got out of by bed." 

" Oh, I am quite satisfied, Tom," said the 
doctor, " as far at least as you are concerned ; 
but it's strange ! Just ring the bell." 

The beU was rung and James appeared. 

" James," said the doctor, " have you been 
in this room during the night?" 

"Me, sir! No, sir." 

" Now, speak the truth, Jib," said Tom, fierce- 
ly, " or I pitch you out of the widdow od suspi- 
ciod." 

" Upon my word, sir, I haven't, as true as Vm 
alive." 

" Very well," said the doctor ; " that will do." 

James then retired, and they looked at each 
other with varied expressions of doubt and dis- 
may. 

" It is," observed Sylvester, " of course incon- 
ceivable that the skeleton could have got there 
by itself. ' 

" As idcodceivable," said Tom, "as that he 
was the swell who was cuttidg about od the 
parapet." 

" What is the meaning of this ?" inquired 
Aunt Eleanor. " You speak of a person hav- 
ing been on the parapet. What do you 
mean?" 



"Since you know so much, dear,*' replied 
Mrs. Deloune, •* I'll explain all to you by and 
bye." 

** Well," said the doctor, " I can make noth- 
ing of it at present. Perhaps after break&st 
some light may appear. Come," he added, 
" let us go down. Lock the door, Tom, ana 
keep the key in your pocket.** 

Tom did so, and as they were going down 
stairs, he said privately to Sylvester, " Victibia- 
ed agaid ! Sure to have Uie luck of it ! If 
there's ady luck stirridg, I'b just as safe to have 
it as St. Paul's Churchyard is to have the widd.** 

Now, it strangely enough happened, that 
while they were at breakfast, tne Rev. Mr. 
Rouse was at breakfast too, and it also hap- 
pened, that he had no sooner finished his 
first cup of coffee than Sylvester's letter ar* 
rived. 

" London," said he, musingly, looking at the 
post mark; "from that kind creature d 
course ! And yet,"^ he added, turning to the 
superscription, "it is not her writing. Tut! 
bless my life! now whose hand can it be? 
I've seen it before ! I know the hand well! 
Well, now, that's very strange. The seal, too 
— a boar's head — that is not her crest! But 
the writing, that's the point. Now whose can 
it be?" 

The reverend gentleman took up an ege — 
not conceiving that that would assist him ; but 
he took up an egg and broke it, chiefly in order 
that his memory might have some refresh^ 
ment. But no: that memory of his failed 
him: he could not remember whose writing 
it was, nor could he coi^ecture: but, as it oc- 
curred to him at length, that if he were to 
break the seal, he might in an instant ascertain, 
he opened the letter, and when he saw finom 
whom it came, he at once recollected tho 
hand. 

But of all the extraordinary expressions into 
which a man's countenance ever yet was 
tortured, his were the most extraordinazT, 
Emd, at the same time, perhaps, the most rapid* 
ly varied, when he saw what that letter coiH 
tained. 

Having read the first sentence, which opened 
the whole case, he turned to the fire and vio- 
lently poked it. 

He then read the next: and, albeit, the word 
" stout" provoked something like a smile, while 
the expression of the highest confidence in his 
judgment was, as £Eir as it went, a^eeable, 
the strongest feelings which prevailed, the 
feelings which were m the ascendant through- 
out, were those of wonder and vexation. 
He knew not why he should be vexed. It 
was amazing, certainly — at least, to him it ap- 
peared amazing, that she should have thought 
of entering into the marriage state : but then, 
why should the circumstance vex him ? He 
really couldn't tell. He didn't know. And 
yet, one of the strongest feelings with which 
It inspired him, was that of vexation. 

" Tut ! bless my life !" he exclaimed ; " who 
would have thought it ! Tcha ! weU ! marri- 
ed. Bless my heart alive. Tcha! What a 
singular thing ! Married ! God bless me.— 
Tcha! Imustbeoff, sur! beoff! Tcha! Tha 
strangest thing I eyer heard oi^ Tcha! Ineyei 
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was more surprised. Well, that does astonish 
me. Tcha ! Bless my soul. Well, so it is ! 
There's no time to be lost!" 

Having delivered himself fitfully thus, the 
reverend gentleman rang the bell, and when 
he had hastily directed his servant to fill his 
carpet bag with shirts, stockings, shoes, cravats, 
shaving machinery and so on, he wrote a note 
to a reverend friend in the vicinity, requesting 
him to officiate during his absence. 

Again he rang the bell. 

" Tell Jones," said he, " when the servant 
appeared, ** to put the horse in. I'm going to 
town. Tell him to be quick, or we shall miss 
the coach." 

He then went up to dress ; and when all had 
heen prepared, he dashed through the village 
at a more rapid rate than he had ever dashed 
through that village before. 

"Hallo!" said Obadiah, as he and Pokey 
saw him pass. " What's Ted up to now ? — 
There's something in the wind. You saw his 
carpet bag, didn't you ? What's the odds he 
iia't ^oin^ after his Rosalie ? I'll bet you what 
you like she's been down here, incog. ! I'll bet 
70a what you like he has seen her, aud finding 
that he couldn't carry his games on in a place 
Kke this without exciting observation, sent her 
to London, where he is off to now ! Come, I'll 
bet you what you like of it — come." 

" He's off somewhere," said Pokey. 

" Of course he is ! Aud isn't it disgusting? 
Isn't it enough to make one's hair stand on end ? 
I Bee it all clearly. It fructifies in my mind 
readily enough. I see the manoeuvre. Yet 
these are the men we bow and scrape to — these 
are the men we pamper and praise ! But just 
look you here ; it we havn't before long a ratt- 
ler, my boy, 111 eat grass like a cow ! Sure to 
have it safe — ^it must come ; aud do you mark 
ay words, let it come when it will, all of that 
kidney may look out for squalls. What, doiyou 
(Oppose that because Jonny Bull is an ass now 
he will be an ass always ? The idea is rotten. 
No : just look you here now, and do you mind 
this : no sooner are the people's eyes a little 
matter open, no sooner have they got out the 
dost that's blinded them ever since Peter the 
Great's time, than down comes a regular amal- 
gamating battery, that'll stalk through the land 
and sweep everything before it. There'll be no 
. swindlers, no petty-larceny, plundering, proud, 
pick-pocketing pensioners, no placemen, no 
priestcraft, no poverty then ; bribery and cor- 
ruption will then be struck flat ; and if ever 
they're suffered to rise again, ifU be the peo- 
ple's fault. We shall then see how such men 
as Teddy Rouse '11 stand. They won't have 
them at no price — no more they don't ought. 
They'll be swept clean away — as old Boney 
once said when n'3 went out to welt the invad- 
ers—swept clean from the face of the earth, 
and sent after their French girls, their Rosalies, 
pretty dears ! There, if I'd my will, I'd have 
a rope to reach firom one steeple to another, 
and string 'em all up in a lump. I'd do it 
wholesale — I wouldn't inince the matter with 
them : I'd rid the earth of them at once, and 
then the mass of money which they swallow 
up would go into the pockets of the poor. As 
for Teddy Rouse, why its awfiil to see a man in 



his situation at this game. Here's a man run> 
nins after French girls openly and in the face 
of day, and yet, look you here, we pay that 
man expressly to teach us morality. I mean to 
say it's monstrous. Isn't it now, dreadful 1 
When you come to look at it, isn't it disgusting?" 

" It's all very well what you say,' replied 
Pokey ; but you've been a preachmg without 
any text!" 

" Text !" exclaimed Obadiah. " Ted Is my 
text, corruption's my text, immorality's my text^ 
national swindling's my text, revolution is my 
text ! Everything's my text, when I see men 
like Teddy Rouse going at this rate." 

" At what rate ?" 

** At what rate t Why running after Rosalies !'* 

** You don't know, in this case, that it is so." 

** Not know I You're a Tory: I always thought 
you were a Tory — not know ?" 

" You only guess." 

*' I'll tell you what I'll do : 111 bet you what 
you like of it T" 

'* Bet me ? You know I never bet." 

" I'll bet you five shillings of it : now, there*** 

" But how canyon prove it? 

" Never you nund — I'll prove it !" 

"But when?" 

"Within eight and forty hours." 

" Then blame my buttons," cried Pokey, "if I 
don't take you. Now then, there's my crown." 

" No, I shan't put down the money: let it be 
till the bet's decided. Mind you I'm to prove 
that Ted's now gone to London 1" 

" You are to prove that he's now gone after 
some girl, and that that girl's name is Rosalie.** 

" Not a bit of it — there you quibble. No : 
the bet*s off — I'll not bet with any man who 
quibbles." 

" I don't at all quibble : but I didn't think 
you would make such a bet as that." 

" Look you here," said Obadiah ; " you'll 
turn up a Tory — now mark you that. I've long 
had my suspicions; but if you don't vote for the 
fructifying Tories, at the very next election, 
you'll wholly surprise me. I'm ashamed of 
vou. Pokey, as true as I'm alive ; and so I'll 
leave you to your reflections. Good day." 

As Obadiah left. Pokey smiled: knowing 
well, that although he couldn't compete with 
him in talking, he had but to pin him to a point 
and he was done. 

During the whole of that morning, Mrs. De- 
loln^e and aunt Eleanor were conversing on the 
subject of supernatural appearances, which is 
at all times, and especially with the ladies, a 
prolific and highly interesting theme. The 
conversation sprang, of course, out of the morn- 
ing's marvels, and although Mrs. Delolme had 
entertained the belief that Tom had himself 
placed the skeleton there, she felt herself even- 
tually constrained to admit that it was possible 
—just possible — that the spirit which formerly 
inhabited that skeleton had caused it to wtJk 
to the window alone. She would, however, 
give no opinion on that point: that she reserved 
until she had consulted Mr. Terre. She was 
sure that he would be able to settle the ques- 
tion; and, as she felt that he was inspired^— as 
she religiously believed that he had divine au- 
thority for every word he uttered — ^it was, in 
her judgment, altogether impossible that any 
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Dpinion whick lie might ezpreBs upon any sub* 
ject could be wrong. She, therefore, calmly 
waited to consult her oracle. But the feelings 
of aunt Eleanor were of a more distressing 
caste : the mystery affected her far more deep- 
ly. The idea of a spirit — if a spirit it really 
were — ^following ker thus, and being visible only 
when she was near — inspired her with the most 
intense feelings of alarm. Her thoughts again 
reverted to her broken-hearted brother. The 
death-bed scene was again before her; she 
again heard his last declaration of innocence ; 
and as her former apprehensions, that, to com- 
fort her, he had uttered a falsehood with his 
dying breath, again came strong upon her, her 
affliction was poignant in the extreme. This, 
however, she thought it prudent to conceal from 
Mrs. Delolme. She haci no confidence in her 
judgment She could not speak to her as to 
an imfectionate friend ; she could not unbosom 
herself f;:eely^ she was not a friend to whom 
she could open her whole heart, knowing well 
that if she did, instead of deriving consolation, 
she should be rendered still more wretched. 
6he was therefore, on that point silent. She 
conversed, indeed, freelj on the subject of su- 
pernatural appearances m general, but the im- 
mediate source of her own peculiar sorrows she 
did not disclose. 

At the same time the doctor, Tom, and Syl- 
vester were conversing on the same subject, but 
in a more philosophic strain, in the study. The 
idea of their being anything supernatural in the 
removal of the skeleton from the position in 
which it usually stood to the trap, they unani- 
mously repudiated as being utterly absurd. — 
They all felt that it had been removed by some 
one ; on that point they had not the slightest 
doubt ; the only question with them was, who 
had removed it .7 Variocis were their conjec- 
tures, and, as is customary in such cases, very 
conflicting; but those which appeared to them 
to be most probable, were at length reduced to 
two : one beiag, that it was a trick of one of 
the servants, and the other, that the thing had 
been done by the man whom the police-man 
flaw the previous night on the parapet. The 
latter was suggested by Sylvester himself. 

"For,'* said he, "although it is clear that had 
he jumped straight down from the window he 
would have been caught in the trap himself, it 
is alflo clear that, by going on one side, or even 
over the trap, he must necessarily have escaped 
it. I have no doubt that he did either the one 
or the other, and that, subsequently finding the 
trap set for him, he placed the skeleton in it, 
and made it assume the position in which it is 
found." 

"Well," said the doctor, "that certainly ap- 
pears to be reasonable, as far as it goes ; but 
what could be the man's object in coming here ! 
That is the point which puzzles me." 

" It might be idleness merely," said Sylves- 
ter ; "or what, perhaps, he would call fun. He 
is clearly a fanciful fellow. The position in 
which he placed the figures before, and espe- 
cially that in which this is in now, tend to prove 
that if his object be not purely fun, he imagines 
he has some fun in him."' 

" If I catch him," said Tom, " I'll show hib a 



little bore fud. He shall hibself luok faddy, 
before Pve dode with hib." 

" Well," said the doctor, "we have come to 
this point, and it appears to be the most reason* 
able at which we can arrive. We mustendea* 
vor now to prevent a recurrence of these tricks, 
and I think we shall at once attain that object 
by having the window barred." 

" Doe," said Tom, "dod*t bar the widdow yet 
I wadt to catch hib; add that I shall catch h^, 
ril bet ted to wud." 

"Well," said the doctor, smiling, "if you 
should happen to catch him, and you find that 
fun is his only object, you must, in the adminig- 
tration of your justice, be merciful."** 

"Oh I m be merciful," replied Tom. "Do- - 
thidg that he ever had id the shape of beicT j 
shall surpass it. I'll give hib such ad out*da- I 
out dose of bercy, that a bile off people shall 
hear hib proclaib how peculiarly berciml I ab." 

The doctor smiled, and left the study, when 
Tom and Sylvester replaced the male skeleton 
in its former position, and busied themselves 
about the bones of the female, until they were 
summoned to dinner. As usual, the dinner 
went off flatly: for although the doctor chatted 
— and that sometimes gaily too — ^no one else did; 
Mrs. Delolme would not ; aunt Eleanor could 
not; and while Tom dared not, Sylvester thought 
he ouffhtnot. When, therefore, the ladies had 
retired, not only Tom and Sylvester, but the 
doctor himself, felt much relieved, and, after a 
pleasurable and profitable discussion — profita- 
ble especially in a professional point of view- 
Tom and Sylvester left to attend the evening's 
lecture. 

"Well," said Sylvester, on leaving the booaot 
"what am I to present to this poor girl ? the 
thing had better be done at once. What ii it 
to be?" 

" Oh!*' repUed Tom, " bake her apresedt of 
adother ring.*' 

" She appears to have an abundance of them 
already." 

" What id the jewelry lide has she dot ad 
abuddadce of ?** returned Tom ; "* chaids, 
broaches, decklace, earridgs— I cad't thidk of 
adythidg of the sort that she has dot got.** 

** Had she a bracelet on last night ?*' 

" The very thidg 7 I rebebber how she has 
doe bracelets." 

" Then we had better go and buy a pair at 
once." 

They went accordingly into tiie Bret jewd- 
ler^s shop they came to, and having fixed upon 
a pair of a chaste and elegant pattern, they pa^ 
chased them, and then went direct to the nos- 
pital. 

Now, before they arrived — ^before they could 
have arrived there, a cab drew up to the door 
of Dr. Delolme, and when the driver had given 
his customary knock — a knock which quite 
frightened the occupant of the cab, who really 
felt very nervous on being announced in a style 
which he conceived to be so dreadfully distin- 
gue — James came to the door, and then went 
to the cab, and, having satisfactorily answered 
two questions, was presented with the card of 
the Reverend Edward Rouse. James opened 
the door for the reverend gentleman to alight, 
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and he alighted ; and drew out his parse. The j 
fare was a shilling, but as he had been, by that 
knock, convinced that the driver conceived him 
to be some highly important personage, he gave 
him half a crown : which was very incorrect of 
the reverend gentleman, for, had that cab-man 
known why the extra fare was given, he'd have 
iubsequently split, if he hadn't smashed in, 
every door it became his duty to knock at. 
The reverend gentleman, however, unconscious 
of that fact, gave the half crown, and, having 
followed James in, was shown into one of the 
parlors. 

" Good gracious !" exclaimed aunt Eleanor, 
when James had delivered the card ; *• is it pos- 
sible ?" 

" Anything the matter, my dear?" inquired 
Mrs. Delolme. 

" I fear there is something," replied aunt El- 
eanor ; ** I very much fear it, for Mr. Rouse, of 
whom you have heard me speak, dear, has 
come uuexpectedly from Cotherstone." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Delolme, " I am 
quite delighted. Pray do not let him go, dear, 
until you have introduced him." 

Aunt Eleanor left the room ; and on entering 
the parlor, she at once grasped the hands of the 
reverend gentleman, with an expression of cor- 
diality mingled with apprehension. 

" My dear, dear friend," she exclaimed. — 
" Why, when did you arrive ?" 

"I came by the coach," replied the reverend 
gentleman ; the same coach as that which you 
came by." 

"Well: I am pleased to see you: is all right 
at home?" 

"Oh! quite right: quite right! Why, real 
\j" he added, with a playful expression, *' you 
must, indeed you must, be very wicked, for 
«mce you left us, the village has been as tran- 
quil as possible : no noises, no annoyances, no 
apparitions : no : nothing at all of the sort." 

Aunt Eleanor was sad. She could have wept ; 
but would not do so then. 

" Well now," he continued, ** I only came 
this evening just to say how d'ye do, suid to let 
you know tnat I have arrived. I'U call in the 
morning : what time shall I call?" 

" Oh, as early as you please; but you are not 
gomg yet?" 

** Yes : ril call in the morning : we shall then 
be more trantjuil. You have much to say to 
me, and I have much to say to you. In the 
morning we*ll talk over everything calmly." 

" But I really cannot permit you to leave in 
BUch haste. Come into the drawing-room- 
come." 

" No, no, my dear madam ; you perhaps have 
a party." 

♦* No, indeed, we have not: there's only Mrs. 
Delolme, who is extremely anxious to be intro- 
duced to you. The doctor is unfortunately out 
now, but he will be in presently : Sylvester, 
too will be in very soon : therefore, come, my 
dear sir — ^nay, you really must come. Mrs. 
Delolme, I know, will scold me, if you go virith- 
oat allowing me the pleasure of introducing you 
to her.*' 

** Well, my dear madam, if you are sure that 
I am not intruding, I shall be happy to be intro- 
duced to ^e lady. I cannot," he added, play- 
6 



fully, and at the same time pressing both her 
hands in a style which, for him, was extremely 
unusual, ** I cannot — nor will I cause you to be 
scolded. I may scold you myself — that, per- 
haps, I may do — ^but you must not be scolded 
by any one else." 

Aunt Eleanor smiled — ^she didn't at all under- 
stand what he meant, still she smiled; and, 
having conducted him into the drawing-room, 
presented him at once to Mrs. Delolme, who re- 
ceived him gracefully it is true, but with 
that excessive formaUty which freezes. The 
gentleman was awed ! The severity of her ex- 
pression had at first the etfect of blocking up 
all conversation. Aunt Eleanor, however, at 
length broke the ice, and until the return of the 
doctor, a strain of reUgious discourse flowed 
freely. 

While they were thus enrased, Tom and 
Sylvester were listening with laudable atten- 
tion to a highly important pathological lecture, 
during the delivery of which neither Julia nor 
the bracelets were for one moment thought of. 
At the conclusion, however, both were instantly 
remembered, and Sylvester, taking Tom's arm, 
proceeded at once to the bar of the Bull, ac- 
companied, as usual, by half a dozen friends. 

As they entered, Julia was looking anxiously 
at the clock, for about the fiftieth time in the 
course of ten minutes, but when she saw Syl- 
vester, her heart leaped with joy, althougli she 
felt more than ever embarrassed. 

Sylvester bowed and shghtly smiled, and as 
he smiled she blessed him. 

Having managed, mechanically, to supply the 
demands of the noisy students, she retreated to 
the other end of the bar, when Tom. perceiv 
ing that Sylvester had not been supplied, cried, 
" Hallo here ! What do you bead ? What's by 
friedd dode ? Isd't he to have ady ?" 

** Really," said Julia, coming forward in a 
tremor, and addressing Sylvester, "upon my 
word, I beg pardon ; pray forgive me." 

" I see how it is," said Tom, as Sylvester was 
endeavoring to convince her that it really was 
a matter of no moment: " you are in love with 
Bob Topps " 

" Why of course," cried Bob Topps, a short, 
stout, stumpy student, who sported a comical 
conical hat ! " That all the world knows. We 
are going to tie up as soon as I've passed." 

Julia smiled and retreated again. 

The students now entered into an animated 
discussion upon a point to which, in the coarse 
of the lecture, particular reference had been 
made, and when Sylvester found thftt they were 
much too intent upon the subject to notice him, 
he made a si^al lor Julia to approach. 

"Now," said he, "you must perform your 
promise by accepting these from me." 

Julia took the bracelets, placed them in her 
bosom, and pressed them to her heart, and hav- 
ing taken his hand with a fervent expression, 
exclaimed, "God bless you !" 

Tom, although apparently engaged in the dis 
cussiou, saw all that passed, and shortly aftop* 
wards expressed himself precisely to this e^ 
feet: " Dow, by boy, tibe's up, we bust bizzle 
— are you ready ?" . 

"Quite," returned Sylvester; "quite." ' 

" Thed we'll be off. Good dight !" he add ] 
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ded, addresaing the Btadents ; ** I shall see yoa 
to-borrow." 

" To-borrow bordidg/* said Bob Topps, "or 
to-borrow dight, Tob ?" 

Hereupon there was alaa^h — a loud laugh — 
among the students, and during its continuance, 
Sylvester shook hands with Julia, who was in 
consequence overjoyed, and having said, "Good 
night!" left the house with Tom. 

" ril tell you what it is," said Tom, " that 
girPs id love with you. Dothidg cad be clearer 
Uiad that. But it wod't do, Syl. Doe, that'll 
dever do." 

" What will never do ?" 

" Why, it'll dever do for you to be caught, 
Syl, id that trap." 

"Caught in that trap!" echoed Sylvester. 
" There's an end of it. I have accepted a pre- 
sent fix>m her, and she has accepted a present 
from me — that settles it." 

"Yes, by boy, that settles it certaidly as far 
as it goes ; but if you codtidue to go there, by 
l>oy» you'll cause her to believe that you are 
desperately id love with her." 

" Well, then, I had better go there no more." 

" Why doe bad has a right to cause a girl to 
believe that he's id love with her udless he id- 
tedds to barry her." 

" Very true ! and as of course I have no such 
intention, I had better not go there again." 

" Why I should say," observed Tom, " that 
you'd fly at a little higher gabe thad a barbaid." 

" I have no contempt for her because she is 
a barmaid. That which you told me last night, 
Tom, convinced me that she ought now to be 
in a better position. I would not trifle with 
the feeling of such a girl ; I would not raise 
hopes which could never be realized. 1 am 
sorry now that I went there at all ; but the mat- 
ter is settled: I go there no more." 

" She's ad artful card, do doubt," said Tom, 
" add if you give her a chadce she bay addoy 
^ou, which wouldd't be pleasadt : it wouldd't, 
for idstance, be pleasadt at all were she to cobe 
sobe fide bordidg to have a chat with the old 
ladies! 'Where do you live, dear?' by bo- 
ther would ask.-— * At the Bull'.-—* What's the 
Bull V — *A public house.' — * Add what are you, 
dear?'— *l'b the barbaid.' Wouldd't the old 
swell oped her eyes ! Sedd I bay live, what a 
look she'd have lor her! Doe it wouldd't do at 
all to give her a chadce of goidg there, which 
rile bight, add perhaps would do, to addoy you." 

That Tom did not do justice to Julia is clear, 
but he gained his point, and the subject dropped. 

On reaching home, Sylvester, wnen he heard 
of the arrival of his reverend friend^ was de- 
lighted and amazed. 

" Who is it, Syl ?" inquired Tom. 

* Mr. Rouse." 

" Mr. Rouse: ah! who's he?" 

" The Reverend Mr. Rouse." 

" Oh : a parson : ah : I shall go idto by study. 
Jib, bridg be sobe coffee up there.** 

" But you'll come in and speak to him, of 
fx>urse," cried Sylvester. 

" Doe, Syl, I dod't like parsods id private. 
They are all very well id the pulpit, but id a 
roob I cad't bear theb." 

" Oh, but he's such a very nice fellow. I'm 
Mure you'll be pleased with mm. Do come in." 
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" Well, I'll go id with you ; but if he be ady- 
thidg like the crew whobwe used to have here, 
I shall cut it id a bobedt." 

They then entered the drawing-room, and 
Sylvester seized the reverend gentleman by the 
hand, and having shaken it heartily, introduced 
Tom. 

" Well," exclaimed Silvester, " This is unr 
expected. Why, I'd no idea of your coming to 
town." 

" I had not the idea of it myself, till this 
morning," returned the reverend gentleman, in- 
ferring at once that he wished it to appear that 
his visit was quite unexpected. 

"And did you leave the viUage pretty quiet?" 
resumed Sylvester. " Have any ghosts been 
seen by the people since we left?" 

"No: all has been tranquil — perfectly so." 

" By the bye, Mr. Rouse," observed Mrs. De- 
lolme, " what is your opinion of supernatural 
appearances — of visions— of ghosts? Do you 
think that they are really ever seen?" 

" I have not the slightest doubt upon the sub- 
ject," replied the reverend gentleman. 

" Doe bad," said Tom, to whom the reverend 
gentleman seemed to appeal — " that is, doe id- 
tellectual bad, I should thidk, cad have dow the 
ghost of a doubt about that." 

" I have myself seen one," resumed the rev- 
erend gentleman — and Tom privately intimated 
to Sylvester that he had nearly put his foot in 
it—" I have seen one enter a room, walk de- 
liberately across it, look about it, turn, and then 
walk deliberately back — as distinctly as I see 
you before me." 

"And it is, I suppose, impossible," said Mrs. 
Delolme, " for you to have been in a reverie at 
the time?" 

" Quite impossible — quite." 

" I mean, you could not have seen it in ima- 
gination, merely ?" 

" Certainly not. Had I been alone I might 
have doubted — I might have doubted the evi- 
dence of even my own senses — I should have 
been then Inclined to believe that I had seen it 
merely in imagination; but I was not alone; I 
was with one who had no imagination about 
him! — pardon the expression, I mean my gar- 
dener, whose mind I believe to be as destitute 
of imagination as it is possible for the mind of 
man to be." 

" And may I ask, did he see it ?" inquired die 
doctor. 

"He did, as distinctly as I saw it myself." 

" And had you any proof that it was not flesh 
and blood?" 

" Why I cannot say that I had any actual 
proof." 

" Neither you nor your servant attempted to 
touch it?" 

"No, neither attempted to touch it." 

" Did it make any noise as it walked along?" 

" Not more than you or I should make with- 
out our boots." 

" But as much, you think ?" 

"I should say quite as much." 

" Then there must, I submit, have been some- 
thing more than a spirit about it." 

" I believe not. The noise indeed might have 
been imaginary; but the appearance of the 
figure I am satisfied was not." 
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** Well," said the tljctor* *' tliese tilings are 
extraordiuary ; many ec^ually extraonliuary 
things have been aucoauted tor ; but as many 
have occurred for which we caiiiiut account, we 
must view this as being one of them." 

The time had now arrived wlien the reverend 
gentiemau thought it prudent to depart. He 
had previously been engaged by the doctor to 
diue with them on the morrow, but while tak- 
ing leave of aunt Eleanor, he promised to call 
up«n her early in the morning. 

Almost immediately after he had left, Mrs. 
Dolohne, who was very highly pleased with 
him, rang the bell for prayei-s, and when they 
had been read, Tom and Sylvester retired to 
the study, James had provided a pound of 
Genuau sausages for them this tune, and a 
couple of bottles of Burton ale, the whole of 
which they managed between them, of course : 
aiid when Tom had set the trap again, aud 
placed a piece of string across the window, so 
that even the slightest touch would bring down 
a shelf laden with empty bottles, they left the 
study and retired to rest. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DELICATE DISCLOSURE. 

In the morning, Tom, on awaking, found 
the skeleton by his side. He started, of 
coarse, when he saw it first, and opened his 
eyes aud his mouth. There it stood, withm a 
fjot of him, pointing direcily at him vTith its 
right hand, aud making a fist of its left 

Tom got out of bed — on the other side, of 
course — and he wasn't lon^ about it. He 
(lidu't at all like the look oi the thing. Nor 
(lid the expression of his features denote the 
existence of unmingled joy. Ho felt queer. 
He couldn't understand it. There it stood in 
a menacing position, with a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief tied round its shin. 

•' Dodsedse !" cried Tom at length. " Pooh 1 
I wod't have it ! I say, old fellow, what gabe 
do you call this?" 

The skeleton was, as usual, silent, and Tom 
went round to inspect it more closely. 

•' I'll sbash you, old fellow !" said he indig- 
uaally, ** if I thought you had adythidg like 
lil'e id you!" and, having given utterance to 
this remarkable expression, he went as he was 
iulo Sylvester's room. 

*• Adother gabe, Syl," said be. " Cobe add 
look here !" 

** What now?" exclaimed Sylvester. 

'* Just cobe add look. There !" he added, as 
Sylvester entered his room. " There you are ! 
What do you thmk of that?" 

" Good gracious !" cried Sylvester. " What! 
Was it there when you awoke ?" 

" Exactly id that positiod. I haved't touched 
it," 

" Well, this is strange." 

"Do you see its leg tied up, as if it were id- 
jarod whed caught id the trap ?" 

"BeaUy, this surpasses all!" 

" Dow, we wodt tell the wobed about this," 
■aid Tom ; " if we do, I'b »afe to be victib- 



ized agaid ; but the ffoverdor shall see it, add 
thed we shall hear wuat he thidks of the bat- 
ter." 

Agam and again Sylvester expressed his 
surprise, and feeling in reality all that he ex- 
j)ressed — for he hadn't the most remote idea 
of the manner in which the skeleton had been 
removed, he returned to his own room to 
dress. 

During breakfast, not a syllable on the sub- 
ject was uttered ; but afterwards, Tom took the 
doctor up stairs, and showed him the thing as 
it stood. 

" And do you meari to say, Tom, you know 
nothiug of it ?" said the doctor, who began to 
suspect Tom himself. 

** All I kdow of it," said Tom, "is this, that 
there add thus it stood whed I awoke." 

** But were you not distui'bed at all during 
the night?" 

*' Dot at all. Add I defy ady bad alive to 
cobe idto by roob while I'b asleep, without 
wakidg be up." 

" Whose handkerchief is that around the 
leg? That may, perhaps, give us some clue." 

Tom took off the handkerchief, and, having 
examined it, found that it was his own. 

** Ah !" said the doctor, suspiciously. " Well, 
aU [ can say, Tom, is, that it's strange. We 
may, perhaps, find it all out by aud bye." 

He then left the room; and, as Tom per- 
ceived that he was again suspected, he struck 
the skeleton in the mouth and knocked its head 
off. ^ 

As the doctor was thoughtfully going do^ 
stairs, Aunt Eleanor's reverend friend arrived : 
and, on being announced, was welcomed with 
warmth by all, save Tom, who was privately 
engaged in delivering a deeply indignant solil- 
oquy. Even the features of Mi:s. Delolme 
were relaxed when the reverend gentleman 
appeared: for all the virtues he possessed, 
with all those which he could be imagined to 
possess, had been, by Aunt Eleanor, duly set 
forth. 

There was, however, one fact which puz- 
zled him exceedingly ; and that was, the ab- 
sence of aU anxiety on the part of Aunt Elear 
nor to have a private conference. He couldn't 
understand it. He had fancied that her anxie^ 
to converse with him privately would have 
been most intense ! instead of which, he foimd 
that oven the most favorable opportunities 
were lost, and that, in fact, she was not at all 
anxious about the matter. He was not, it is 
true, displeased with this: it didn't in the 
sb'ghtest degree distress him; it, on the con- 
trary, tended to convince him that the stout 
individual in question was one whom sha 
really didn't care much about: but he did 
think it strange, exceedingly strange, that, aC> 
ter having summoned him to London, expressly 
in order to consult him on the subject, she 
should not, in any manner, either directly or 
indirectly, allude to it. It was true, she might 
be waiting until he had seen this stout genue* 
man : certainly, tfakr struck him as being ex- 
tremely probable: it, moreover, struck lum, 
that, as bulk was the po^t at issue, he ocmldn't 
form anything like* jcut judgment upon that 
point, until he had seen mm ; still, although 
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these might be the real causes of her silence, 
and, although he thought it likely that he 
should meet him at dinner — he could not but 
feel, notwithstanding the delicacy of the sub- 
ject, that a few brief preliminary observations 
would be agreeable, and. by no means what- 
ever, incorrect. 

In the course of the morning, Mrs. Delolme 
expressed an earnest desire to introduce him 
to Mr. Terre, and, as the reverend gentleman, 
conceiving that he was in reality the man who 
had proposed, was equally anxious for the in- 
troduction, the carriage was immediately or- 
dered, and they went. 

He now thought he saw clearly how the case 
stood : that this great gim was the stout indi- 
vidual, that Mrs. Delolme knew ail about it, 
and that she had been deputed by Aunt Elea- 
nor to manage the inti-oduction, in order that 
he mi^htat once be able to pass judgment upon 
the point at issue. 

Instead, however, of finding Mr. Terre the 
stout person he had imagined, he found him 
particularly thin, which at once upset all bis 
pleas on the subject of his being the man, and 
tended to remove those prejudices against him, 
which he had almost involuntarily inspired. 

In bringing these two reverend persons to- 
gether, Mrs. Delolme, perhaps naturally, antici- 
pated a high intellectual treat ; but as this an- 
ticipation was not based upon any profound 
knowledge of the men, she was doomed to ex- 
perience disappointment. They were both 
superficial, and therefore both cautious. They 
wire afraid of each other, and knowing that 
there exists much virtue in silence, seeing that 
it leaves an immense amount of eloquence, 

Senius, tact, and erudition, to be imagined, pru- 
ence prompted them both to avoid every sub- 
ject upon wnich. they conceived a discussion 
might arise. 

But although disappointed in this respect, 
their silence bad a great effect on Mrs. De- 
lolme : it caused her to believe that they v^ere 
both profound, and hence to raise them in her 
estimation, for she felt it to be the true silence 
of wisdom ; and so, indeed, it was as far as that 
wisdom went. 

Well ; that Mr. Terre was not the individual 
in question, the reverend gentleman now felt 
convinced, he therefore resolved to wait till 
dinner time with patience, in the full expecta- 
tion of seeing him then, being anxious to call 
upon a friend or two in tovm, he, on their re- 
turn, took leave until five. 

Meanwhile Tom and Sylvester were busily 
engaged in devising means by which they 
raig'at solve that mystery, the effect of which 
upon the minds of Dr. and Mrs. Delolme had 
wounded Tom's private feelings deeply. He 
knew that he was unjustly suspected, of course; 
he also knew that, unless the whole affair was 
satiiifactorily cleared up, his reputation must 
suffer. 

He admitted that, in the absence of all proof 
to the contraiy, the suspicion that he had inven- 
ted these tricks vrith the view of clearing him- 
•elf of the accusation of Ninety-nine, was nei- 
ther irrational under the circumstances, nor 
strained; but he did think it hard, knowing his 
Innocence, very hard, titot' every thing he did 



for the purpose of remo>'ing that suspicion, 
should have a dirftt tendency to confirm it. 

** But ril dot give n up," said he, baring in- 
vented aiyl repudiated fifty schemes which at 
first appeared likely to achieve the object in 
view. ** I'll dever give it up till I fidd out the 
cause, although we had better perhaps keep it 
to ourselves udtil the gradd result is discovered. 
Dow I'll tell you what I'll do to begid wiUi: 
ril sedd Jib out for a couple of bells, add as the 
skeleton seems to be either directly or indi- 
rectly the great swell, I'll hadgtheb ibbediately 
over by head, add have a stridg attached to it« 
legs, so that if it be reboved, however slightly, 
the bolls bay ridg udkdowd to hib who re- 
boves it." 

' Very good," said Sylvester. "But why 
send James for the bells ? Why let him know 
anything about them? ygu'd better get them 
yourself: or I'll run and get them for you. We 
shall however have to go out by and bye, and 
then we can bring them in with us." 

" That will be the best way, certaidly," said 
Tom, "but what do you thidk of the schebe?" 

** I think it a very good one. But I should 
advise sitting up here in the study. I'll sit np 
vrith you with pleasure." 

•*It wod't do, Syl — I'b sure it wod't do.— 
Whed they see a light they'll cut back." 

" Then Jet's sit in the dark." 

"Id the dark! — What bortal cad keep hib- 
self awake throughout the dight id the dark^ 
hubad dature hasd't the power to do it." 

" I'd do it. I'd keep myself awake-respe* 
cially on such an occasion — I'd stake by exist- 
ence upon it." 

" Well," said Tom, " suppose we try the bell 
dod^e first. The thidg cad't be boved vrithout 
cansidg the bells to ridg, dor cad the bells ridjj 
without wakidg be. I therefore thidk we hao 
better try that dodge to-dight, the result of 
which bay perhaps guide us to- borrow." 

" Very well : then let it be so. We'll brii% 
the bells in with us when we go out.*' 

Having decided on pursuing this course, they 
left the study to prepare for dinner ; and on 
going into the drawing room shortly afterwards, 
founa that the reverend gentleman had arrived. 
He did not, however, appear to be at ease. He 
was evidently anxious about something. He 
kept fidgeting about, and glancing at the door, 
and startmg when any one entered. 

"Your aunt and I," said he at length to Syl- 
vester aside, "have had no conversation on that 
subject yet." 

" Have you not," said Sylvester, who con- 
ceived that he alluded to the mystery which 
still occupied his thoughts. 

" I don't think she likes to allude to the sub- 
ject." . 

" Very likely not. But did you ever hear of 
anything so extraordinary, so unaccountable ?" 

" I was never more astonished in my fife &an 
when I heard of it." 

"All in the house were astonished." 

"Do they all know of the circumstance?" 

*'0h! yes. But whatever may now occur 
will be concealed from them all till the pomt 
has been gained.'* 

" Do you think that his object then will be 
attained?" 
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*' I have no doubt of it." 

" Well ! " said the reverend gentleman, 
thoughtfully, ''it is altogether the strangest 
thia^ I ever heard of." 

Dinner was announced; and although no stout 
individual had arrived, the reverend gentleman 
felt very nervous. This feeling, however, while 
they were at dinner wore oflf : indeed the doc- 
tor, who was at all times anxious to make those 
around him happy, at length put him in high 
spirits by his hvely and interesting conversa- 
tion. He was delighted with the doctor. He 
bad never met with a man whom he admired 
so much. 

And the doctor was equally delighted writh 
him, for simplicity of manners is appreciated 
nost by those who are most conversant with 
the world's hypocrisy. 

At eight o'clock Tom and Sylvester left; and 
as the ladies had previously retired, the reve- 
rend gentleman fully expected that the doctor 
would allude to the contemplated marriage, 
seeing that Sylvester, as he imagined, had told 
him that the whole s^air was known to them 
all. But the doctor, of course, knowing noth- 
ing about it, did not say a word upon the sub- 
ject, which the reverend gentleman thought 
very strange, feeling convmced that he was 
perfectly cognizant of the cause of his coming 
to town. As, however, the subject was not 
alluded to by him, he did not like to allude to 
it, and therefore no allusion was made to it at 

About nine, the doctor was summoned to see 
a patient, and having taken the reverend gen- 
tleman up to the ladies, apologised and left; and 
•8 shortly afterwards, Mrs. Delolifae quitted the 
room to give some instructions to the servants, 
Aunt Eleanor, addressing her reverend friend, 
who was anxious for her to be^, said, " Well ; 
•ad when do you think of leaving town?" 

"Why," replied the reverend gentleman, 
"that depends upon circumstances entirely." 

** I see. But you do not think of leaving just 
yet?" 

** Why, no. Until something has been set- 
tled of couii0» I shall not thins of leaving. — 
When do yon think this affair will be arranged?" 
" What affair do you allude to?" 
" Why, of that affair of course, which has 
brought me to town." 

" Oh I I beg pardon. I didn't ask as a ma^ 
ter of curiosi^. I thought it might be some- 
thing in whicn I was concerned." 
" And so, my dear madam, it is." 
. " Indeed ! Why, what do you mean?" 
"I know your delicacy," replied the reverend 
gentleman, with great deliberation, and I ap- 
preciate it highly ; but when am I to be intro- 
duced to him ?" 
"To him! To whom ?" 
*• Why, this gentleman." 
" What .gentleman?" 

*' Why,' the gentleman who has made you an 
offer." 

*• Oh !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, gaily, being 
qaite disposed to keep up that which she con- 
ceived to be a very pleasant jest, " I under- 
stand. You shall bo introduced ; Til promise 
you that." 
** Is he — very — remarkably — stout?*' 



" Not remarkably so— at least, not that I know 
of. But you shall see him one of these days." 

One of these days ! This, imder the circum- 
stances, struck the reverend gentleman as being 
a most extraordinary expression. One of these 
days ! Had he come between sixty and seventy 
miles, nominally for the purpose of being intro- 
duced to this man, but virtually in order to be 
told that he should see him one of these days? 

'* He is in town, I presume ?" said he, after a 
pause. 

*' Really," returned Aunt Eleanor, still keep- 
ing up the assumed joke, " I don't know ex- 
actly where he is at present." 

" Indeed ! But, of course, he'll be here in a 
day or two f* 

" He may be ; and when he does come, I'll 
at once introduce him^-you funny man, be as- 
sured of thaU" 

Funny man ! Well, in the judgment of the 
reverend gentleman, it was a funny affair alto- 
gether. He didn't know that he was particu- 
larly funny : he might be — he wouldn't under- 
take to deny that he was : nor did he deny it — 
but he thought the whole proceeding of course 
very odd. 

*' But," said he, *'in the event of your accept- 
ing this offer, when do you think the affair will 
take place !" 

" Well, I really cannot say ; but, when it 
does take place, you will, 1 hope, do me the 
favor to officiate?" 

^ ** 1 shall feel, on the occasion of your mar- 
riage, great pleasure in being present. But I 
suppose it will be settled now in a very few 
days?" 

** No, I don't think it will be so soon." 

" In a week, then, or so ?" 

*' I thidk not so soon as that." 

*' Well, my dear madam," said the reverend 
gentleman, who really felt very much embar- 
rassed, for while he could not but think that he 
had not been treated well, he was anxious to 
cobceal the fiict of his being annoyed, ** you 
know best, certainly, you ought to know best. 
But I presume, from what you have said, that 
you intend to accept this offer?" 

"Why, really, that is a question which I can- 
not answer now. I shall, however, be in a po- 
sition to do so immediately after the offer has 
been made." 

< ' After it has been made ! Has it not already 
been made?" 

" Not yet: no: it has not been made yet." 

'• Oh ! I beg pardon .' I thought it had been." 

** Why, what do you mean ? There is noth- 
ing in your countenance facetious ; and yet you 
are jesting, of course?" 

" Jesting i Bless my life, no; I'm not jest- 
ing at all." 

** Do you mean to say that you are serious?" 

"Perfectly so." 

" Then what do you mean ?" 

" You have had, or rather you expect to have, 
an offer of marriage: do you not ?" 

"No!" 1 

" But a gentleman has proposed, or is' about 
to propose to you ?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 
"Tut! bless my lite: a stout gentleman ! one 
whom you think somewhat too stuut?" * )l|§r ' 
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" I know nothing of it." 

** Well, but, really, my dear madam, is that 
a fact?" 

"I know nothing whatever, ray dear sir, 
about it/' 

" Bless my heart alive ! Well, did vou not 
direct a letter to be sent to me, statmg that 
such was the case V^ 

** Most certainly not." 

^ " The young dog, the young rascal. 1*11 give 
him a lecture. I shouldn't have supposed it. 
I shouldn't thought he would have done such a 
thing. The young scamp.*' 

" To whom do you allude?" 

"To Sylvester." 

"Sylvester! Well, but, my dear sir, you 
don't mean to say that our Sylvester sent such 
a letter as that?" 

"Here it is!" replied the reverend gentle- 
man, searching all Ins pockets with astonishing 
rapidity. "Here it is J No, it isn't ; it's in my 
other coat. But Sylvester sent me a letter, 
which letter you shall see to-morrow rooming, 
to tliis effect: that you had desired him to in- 
form me, that you fiiought of entering into the 
maniag;e state: that youhadn't exactly made up 
vour mind, that you would not do so until you 
had consulted me ; and that you fancied that 
the gentleman, who had made you an offer, 
was somewhat too stout — " 

"Too stout!" cried Aunt Eleanor, laughinff. 

" Yes : somewhat too stout : that you would 
not decide until ^ou bad my opinion upon the 
point : and that, if that opinion were favorable, 
you wished me to perform the marriage cere- 
mony." 

*• Why, you amaze me !" 

" That is the substance of the letter which I 
received yesterday morning." 

"And signed by Svlvester?" 

** Signed by him, m his own hand-writing." 

" Impossible f" 

" It's a fact, ni take my oath to the writing. 
I'd just commenced breakfast when the letter 
arrived, and when I read the contents you may 
imagine my surprise." 

" You mi^ht well be surprised," said Axmt 
Eleanor, smiling. 

" I was surpnsed, because I never imagined 
for one moment that you contemplated any- 
thing of the sort. However, it appeared to 
me quite clear then, and therefore I came up 
to London at once." 

" And was this the sole cause of your coming 
to town ?" 

" I had no other object than that of seeing 
you," 

" Then really, I am very sorry for it." 

** I am not, I am not ! On the contrary, now 
that I find that it's nothing but what they in 
London call a hoax — I'm quite pleased, I'm de- 
lighted ! It seems to have struck into my mind 
a new light ; it has given animation to feelings 
which long have lain dormant. I candidly con- 
fess to you that I am much pleased : nay, I'll 
also confess to you, this ; that I came up fiilly 
determined to oppose that man's claim, by de- 
claring, if I found that he was anything of a 
size — that he was, in reality, much too stout." 

" What !" said Aunt Eleanor, gaily ; " and 



thus to prevent me from gaining an affectionate 
husband?" 

"No; to prevent you merely from having 
him. But we'll speak more of this by and 
bye. The idea of my leaving that letter at the 
inn ! I wish that I had brought it. I changed 
my coat, you see, when I went to dress." 

" Well, but are you quite sure," said Aunt 
Eleanor, upon whom the observation of the 
reverend eentlenian, having reference to those 
feelings vmicb had long been dormant, had a 
very peculiar effect ; " are you certain that that 
letter was written by Sylvester?" 

" Quite. But you shall see it in the morning, 
and form your own judgment. I feel quite 
clear upon the point." 

" Then really, I must scold him well." 

" Leave that to me, my dear madans : just 
leave that to me. Although I cannot be angry 
with him for it, I'll give him a lecture. We 
had better not, however, say a word to him to 
night. I'll bring the letter with me in the 
morning, and then we shall have all before us." 

Mrs. Delolme now re-entered the room, and 
shortly after, the doctor returned and re-com- 
menced chatting to the reverend gentleman, 
while, at intervals, Aunt Eleanor nserrily laugh- 
ed at the idea of her having objected to a lover 
on the ground of his being too stout. 

Soon after the return of Tom and Sylvester, 
their reverend friend took his leave, and when 
prayers had been read they went as usual, into 
the study to supper, and when they had eaten 
to their hearts' content, they adjusted the bells,- 
and went to bed. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TH£ B£LLS. 



So much has been written and said about 
Love, that, were not his beautiful features ever 
varying, and ever new, the subject must have 
been, ere this, exhausted. One of the peculiar 
attributes of Love, is his peye tfl^ juvenility 
— his immortal youth. He wwShftated with 
the Creation: he was the favorite boy of Eve; 
Eve was remarkably fond of Love j and he has 
been ever since the first favorite of her daugh- 
ters. From the Creation he lived till the De 
luge ; he was in the Ark with Noah, and wel- 
comed back the dove. From the Deln^ he 
lived till the commencement of the Christian 
Era, and, in the whole of the proceedings of 
the eventful period which intervened, took an 
active and conspicuous part. From the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era he continued 
to live ; and he is alive now, and full of health, 
joy, and beauty; and, albeit, six thousand years 
old, doesn't look more than six. 

Thi&, however,, may be said to be a painter's 
view of Love. Let us view Love philosophi- 
cally. Stop! — ^Philosophically? No: that is 
impracticable— quite. Love repudiates Phi- 
losophy, and Philosophy repudiates Love. 
They are, and ever have been, at war ; they 
are, in fact, the greatest enemies that ever bad 
existence — each breathes destructiou to the 
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other : they are very inveterate foes. Love 
frequently upsets Philosophy, even iu the veiy 
streets ; which is very incorrect of Love, cer- 
tainly : but then Philosophy is constantly en- 
deavoring to upset Love ! Sometimes, howev- 
er, Love — in his most amiable moments — will 
meet Philosophy calmly, and try to effect some- 
thing like a reconciliation ; but Philosophy will 
not be propitiated, conceiving that Love can 
never love Philosophy. Nor can he ; nor can 
Philosophy ever lt)ve Love. Love may be be- 
loved by millions dearly : but never can Phi- 
losophy be a lover of Love. 

It being, therefore, impossible to take a phi- 
losophical view of Love, suppose we take a 
common sense view — and, yet, what on earth 
has Love to do wdth Common Sense ? Ab- 
solutely nothing. Love doesn't even know 
Common Sense. We cannot, therefore, take 
a common sense view of Love. No : if we 
view him at all, we must view him as he is— 
a monarch reigning in the hearts of his people: 
•a mighty monarch — the Kin^ of Hearts : a 
king without revenues sufficient to find him 
even in shirts — an absolute and a naked king ! 
— a kiuff, moreover, glorying iu his nakedness, 
of whicn, being pure, he is never ashamed ; a 
king wht)se dominion is illimitable, and whose 
prime minister is so impartial, that he strikes 
the light of Love into the souls of all, without 
reference to either caste, color, or creed. 

He doesn't, however, always inflame the 
ibilling bosom of youth; heUl sometimes let 
people alone for forty or fifty years. This may 
be held to b« an extraordinary fact, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless — a fact which must not be 
denied, nor, for more than a moment, even 
doubted, seeing that Aunt Eleanor and her rev- 
erend friend supplied at this period a case in 
point. 

Aunt Eleanor was upwards of forty years of 
aje, and the reverend gentleman was upwards 
of fifty, while neither had, up to this time, re- 
ally loved. The germs of love were in the 
hearts of both, but they had never stnick root. 
And in speaking of love, it must be understood 
as love, not certainly contra distinguished, but 
distinguished from affection; for while Aunt 
Eleanor was one of the most affectionate crea- 
tures that ever breathed, the affections of the 
reverend gentleman were strong. It will hence 
be seen that love does not necessarily co-exist 
vith affection: in other words, that affection 
toay exist without love ; for certain it is that 
the reverend gentleman never inspired the pas- 
sion of love until he received Sylvester's letter, 
and that Aunt Eleanor never really felt that she 
loved, until her reverend friend spoke of those 
feelings which had in his mind lain dormant 
so long. Then, indeed, the flame burst forth to 
amaze them with the consciousness of their hav- 
ing been formed to love each other ; and that 
consciduBuess, coupled with the amazement 
thereon consequent, kept them awake — on the 
morning that followed the eventful day of which 
the preceding chapter treats — ^until half-past 
two o'clock. 

At half-past two — it was a singular coinci- 
dence — they both fell asleep, and they hadn't 
been asleep more than fifteen minutes, when 
Tom heard his bells 



*• Hollo : very ^ood !" said he, getting out of 
bed. "Stop a bidite, add I'll give you pep- 
per!" And, grasping a stick, a blow from 
which would have maae the head of any man 
ache for a month, lie went up stealthily into the 
study. ■ 

" Who's there?" he demanded, in tones of in- 
dignation. " Do you hear?" 

All was silent. 

*• I've got you, have I?" he continued. "Very 
good. Wait a bidite : let's strike a light, add 
have a look at you. Dow thed !" he added, 
having lighted the candle, "dow thed ! where 
are you ? Do you hear? It's of do use ; you 
kdow — codcealbedt is vaid. Do you hear? 
I'll abash. you, if you dod't cobe out! Where 
have yoa got to ? Hollo /" 

All was still silent. There was not a breath 
to indicate the presence of a soul. 

" I'll tell you what it is, old fellow," resumed 
Tom, "you've poked yourself sobewhere; but 
dod't believe I'b going to give you up : dot a 
bit of it ! I'll have you, add doe bistake: you'd 
better cobe out of your hole ; d*ye hear ?" 

Tom examined minutely every cupboard and 
every corner ; he looked round, but no creature 
coula he see. He also examined the skeleton. 
There it stood — it didn't appear to have been 
removed — it didn't appear to have been touch- 
ed, and yet he heard the bells ring ! He surely 
could not have been mistaken in that? The 
very thought induced a doubt. He felt that he 
might have been mistaken : he thought it pos- 
sible — just possible — that he had been dream- 
ing, and, while dreaming, fancied he heard the 
bells. 

" Well, if it is so, it is !" he at length ex- 
claimed. "I certaidly thought that I heard 
theb. However, it's clear that there's dobody 
here, so I bay just as well go to bed agaid as 
dot." 

He, therefore, descended and put out the 
li^lit, and, having established his stick near the 
pillow, got into bed again calmly. He had 
scarcely, however, covered hinself comfortably 
up, when he bells began to ring £igain merrily. 

"That's sobethidg dear the bark, at all 
evedts !" cried Tom, who was out of bed again 
in the twinkling of at eye. "There cad be do 
bistake dow! Wud bobedt, by friedd," he ad- 
ded, grasping his stick — "odly stop wud bo- 
bedt, add you'll oblige me." 

" A^ain he stealthily ascended to the study, 
and with feelings of hope looked round and 
round. There wasn't a comer — there wasn't a 
hole sufficiently large to admit a mouse — that 
then escaped minute examination. He looked 
everywhere again and again, but the result was 
destruction to the Lope he had inspired. 
■ " If, he exclaimed, " I do dail you, heaved 
have bercy upod your bodes, for they shall bake 
the sweetest busic bodes ever had the ability 
to bake." 

Having given emphatic expression to this 
sentiment, ne again descended and got into 
bed ; but his head had not been on the pillow 
three minutes, when the bells again commenc- 
ed ringing. 

"Go it !" he cried, " by all badder of beads. 
There's dothidg like bakidg edough doise. But 
if you thidk I'b goidg to cut up add dowd stain 
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all the blessed bordidg, you'll fide yourself bis- 
taked, by friedd, doe doubt! Dow thed," he 
added, in the depths of thought, " what's to be 
dode ? That feUow's sobewhere — there cad*t 
be two opidiods about that, fct where? That's 
the questiod. He's havidg a gabe, add a dice 
gabe it is. But sedd I could catch hib! Pull 
eb dowd," he added, as the bells continued to 
ring; **dod't be dice about it — dod't bidce the 
batter: pull 'eb dowd ! Well, I'll go up agaid 
— wudce bore; add if I should dail this idge- 
dious gedtlebad, it strikes be as beidg extrebely 
probable that hel'l kdow it!" 

Once more, accordingly, Tom left his room, 
and, on going up stairs, ne fell over a. string, 
which not only brought the bells and the skele- 
ton down, but pulled Sylvester half out of bed 
and awoke him. 

"Who's there?'' cried Sylvester, in startling 
tones—" Who's there ?" 

•* I !" replied Tom. " Dod't be alarbed !— 
dod't be alarbed !" and he rushed at once into 
the study. 

"Tom!" cried the doctor, who had heard the 
noise, " what on earth are you about?" 

"Adother gabe!" replied Tom. "Here's 
adother dice gabe ! Just cobe ub — odly cobe ; 
frob this spot I'll dot bove ad idch!" 

The doctor, who really felt very much an- 
noyed, slipped on his dressing gown at once ; 
and as he was proceeding up stairs, with the 
view of speaking to Tom very severely, Syl- 
vester, who was somewhat alarmed, came cau- 
tiously out of his room. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" said the doc- 
tor. 

" Upon my word, I don't know," replied Syl- 
vester. " Some one pulled me nearly out of 
bed, just now." 

"Pulled you nearly out of bed? Oh! we 
must investigate this. Now, sir," he added, on 
reaching the study, "what is all this about?" 

"It's a gabe," replied Tom. " But he's here 
—I kdow he's here !" 

**Who'8 here?" 

"He whob I'd give ady buddy to see." 

"Nonsense!" cried the doctor. "I demand 
an explanation." 

"You shall have it," said Tom. "But just 
Wait a bidite : just wait till I have foudd hib. 
I ab adxious to give hib ad expladatiod first." 

" What do you mean, Tom ? Surely you are 
mad. There's no one here." 

"Sobe wud was here, add that dot two bid- 
ites ago." 

" I don't believe it; I cannot believe it!" 

" I'b sure of it. If dot, how cabe by bells to 
ridg?" 

" What bells ?" 

" Why, by bells : the bells which I hudg up 
id by roob last dight." 

" Tom, what do you mean?" 

" I bead that the bells which I hudg up id by 
roob last dight, and which cobbudicated with 
the legs of by bad, have beed ridgidg away for 
the last half hour ; add I also bead that those 
bells would dot have rudg if the stridgs had 
dot beed pulled ; that by bad would dot have 
failed if he had dot beed touched, add that, 
therefore, sobe wud has beed here." 

" Tom," said the doctor, with an expression 



of severity, "I'll not be disturbed thus night 
after night. We must, I see, get lodgings for 
you somewhere elae." 

" The disturbadco is dot of by creatiod.— 
You dod't thidk that I have disturbed you?" 

" Who else could have done it ?" 

" That's the very poidt I'd give a^ billiod to 
ascertaid !' 

"As far as I alone am concerned, it's a mat* 
ter of slight importance, but when the whole 
house is disturoed, it's most unpcirdonable. 
Even Sylvester must have his rest broken! 
What was your object in pulling himoutof bed?" 

"Out of bed !—Syl !— pull hib out of bed? 
Why 1 haved't beed idto nis roob !" 

" If you didn't, who could have pulled him 
out of bed?" 

" That's the poidt — that's the very questiod ! 
But were you tned pulled out of bed, Syl?" 

" I was, very nearly." 

" But you dod't bead to thidk that I did it?" 

" It's a matter of little moment, Tom, whether 
you did or not." 

" But I didd't ! I haved't beed dear you !" 

" Then it must have been some one else. I 
only wish that he hadn't cut my hand quite to 
much." 

"Has your hand been cut?" inquired the 
doctor, U^ng it immediately in his. " It ap- 
pears to have been cut with a string. Tom," 
he added sternly, "go to bed, sir; and let us 
have no more of this folly." 

" Well," said Tom, " but do you bead to 
say—" 

" I have nothing mere to say," observed the 
doctor. 

"Well, I suppose you'll let be explaid?" 

" I don't require an explanation," said the 
doctor, who left the study, and in silence re- 
turned to his room." / 

" Victibized agaid," exclaimed Tom, as m 
doctor left him. " Shouldd't I be happier id 
the grave ? I do believe that if you were to so 
frob us roudd to our Adtipodes, you wouldd't 
beet with a bore udfortudate swell. If theni 
be ady luck afloat, it's perfectly sure to cob^ 
idio by harbor. I'b wud of the elect to receive 
addoyadce. I'll back byself agaidst ady ba4 
id the udiverse to have byself bisudderstood, 
add by botives bisidterpreted. Dow, look 
here, Syl : you kdow the purpose for which I 
put up those bells. Well, about half ad hour 
ago I heard theb ridg, add I cabe up, daturally. 
with this shall stick, expectidg to fidd a bad of 
some sort. But doe : he'd cut it ; add I wedt 
dowd agaid ; add the bells radg agaid, add 
a^aid I cabe up, add had by usual luck agaid; 
add just as I was cobidg up here for the last 
tibe, to see if I couldd't dail this verbidt — what 
would I dot give to see hib dow! — I fell over 
sobethidg add grazed by shid — brought dowd 
by bells add brought dowd by bad — add, for 
all these courtesies I ab dedoudced ! If thi* 
be dot edough to bake a bad love his bother, I 
dod't kdow what is." 

"Then did you fall?" 

" Fall ! Slap ! over sobethidg— I dod't kdow 
what, dor do 1 care — ^but fell, add I suppose 
it was the doise I bade that woke you." 

" No," returned Sylvester, " some one had 
hold of my hand!" 
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"Is that a fact ?*» 
; '* Oh ! there's no doubt at all about it. I 

was pulled more than half out of bed." 
r " Add did you see do ode here ?" 

" Not a soul I I was somewhat alarmed at 
the moment, and called out to know who was 
there, and you answered me." 

'•Tbed I suppose that I'm let id for thatt" 

" Not at all. You stated, just now, that you 
didn't come near me : I am, therefore, quite 
satisfied on that point ; but that some one was 
near me at the time, is quite clear." 

" Well, but where could he have gode to ? I 
saw do wud cobe frob your roob ; I wish I had 
—it would have beed a happy idcidedt ! How 
codd he by ady possibility have got out, add 
if he could have got out, he couldd't have rush- 
ed past be without by seeidg hib ; add if eved 
he could have rushed past be idvisibly, he 
couldd't have pulled you out of bed dowd 
there, add kdocsed by bad dowd! here, at wud 
ad the sabe tibe.'' 

" There may be two of them." 

"Good ! so there bay. But if I odly caught 
wud, I'd give hib edough for both. I dod't 
Ihidk, however great a glutted he bight be, that 
he'd hesitate for ode sidgle bobedt to codfess 
that he had bore thad this bodicub — ^bore thad 
he could, with ady great degree of cobfort, di- 
gest. Bat isd't it stradge, dow, that we cad't 
get to the bottob of this? Isd't it barbellous, 
8yl?" 

*' It is indeed. I know not what to think ofit." 

" Well," said Tom, "I suppose they are pret- 
ty well satisfied dow ? I presube they dod't 
idtedd to do do ady bore bischief this bout ? 
we'll therefore go to bed. But I'll try adother 
dodge or two. Of course, I'b safe to be bade 
a bartyr: I've sufiered three bartyrdobs al- 
ready, but I'U dot give it up. If they are to be 
caught, I'll catch 'eb ; add if I do catch 'eb, I'll 
itrodgly recobbedd theb to look out I I'll re- 
ward ttieb hadsobely — they shall be paid ! I 
feel dow as if I could half burder a couple with 
all the pleasure that appertaids to life. How- 
ever, let's pludge idto bed affaid. I feel so 
biserable, Syl, that I've a gooa bide to say I'll 
go to sleep for a bodth !" 

They then returned to their respective rooms, 
and were disturbed no more. 

In the morning, almost immediately after 
breakfieist, the reverend gentleman called ; and 
Aunt Eleanor, with all that tact by which ladies 
are commonly characterized, arranged matters 
80 that thej were alone. The reverend -gentle- 
man was m excellent spirits — ^he had not, in- 
deed, been for some years so gay ; bijt. AuK^ 
Eleanor felt tremulous, and anxious, and ooR* 
her pulse did not beat with anything like regu- 
larity, nor did she speak with any certainty of 
tone : she knew not, in fact, what to make of 
her feelings : they appeared to her to be so ex- 
traordinary — so droll — there was, in a word, a 
certain novelty about them which she coald not 
at all understand. 

" Now, my dear madam," said the reverend 
gentleman, when all the preliminaries to con- 
versation had been arranged, " I'll show you 
my credentials." And, taking Sylvester's le^ 
ter from his pocket, he presented it with an air 



of confidence perfectly consistent with the 
feelings he entertained. 

** Dear me," said Aunt Eleanor, on glancing 
at the letter, ** this is indeed his hand- writing ! 
And yet how extraordinary it is that he should 
have sent such a letter. I cannot account for 
it at all!" 

" The young rogue ! like a young colt or a 
young kitten — full of play, my dear madam, 
full of play !'* 

''But it is so contrary to his general charac 
ter and conduct." 

" Youth, youth !" said the reverend gentle 
man. ** Youth always was, and always will be 
youth !" 

This remarkable observation settled the 
point as far as it went, and Aunt Eleanor pro- 
ceeded to read the letter ; but i^ile she was 
reading, the reverend gentleman — who watched 
her with an expression of anxiety mingled with 
delight — could not perceive the slightest change 
in her countenance ; at which he marvelled — 
and naturally; seeing that he was at the time per- 
fectly unconscious of the fact that, although she 
was reading with great apparent care, she was 
in reality, thinking of something else. Had 
the reverend gentleman the previous day omit- 
ted the observation having reference to the re- 
suscitation of certain feelings, which had long 
been lying dormant, she would, while reading 
this letter, have laughed heartily; but as that 
observation had been made, she looked at the 
fruit, of which she conceived it to be the germ 
— her thoughts were not upon the cause, but 
the effect — and, therefore, while reading it, she 
didn't laugh at all. 

" Wel4, ^y ^^^^ madam," said the reverend 
gentleman, *' what is your impression now ?" 

" It certainly is Sylvester's hand-writing," 
she replied; '*but what his object could \^ye 
been, I cannot possibly conceive." 

'"Fun was the young rogue's object, no 
doubt ! It is clear that he thought it an excel- 
lent jest." 

" But such jests, my dear sir, are highly in- 
correct ! — he must be scolded !" 

" Leave that to me, my dear madam : leave 
all that to me. I'U give him a lecture. Shall 
we have him in now 1" 

" I think that we had better.'* 

The bell was rung, and Sylvester was sum* 
moned ; and when he appeared, he greeted the 
reverend gentleman, precisely as if uncon- 
scious of the existence of any such letter as 
that which Aunt Eleanor held in her hand — 
which was thought very remarkable. 
I *f Sylvester," said the reverend gentleman, 
assuming a somewhat stem expression, ** I am 
anxious to have a few words with you calmly. 
Sylvester: there are jests which are venial, and 
iests which are not: there are jests which are 
harmless, and jests which are not : jests which 
are harmless, are those which I hold to be 
venial ; jests which are not harmless, must be 
condemned But there are, independently of 
those which I have named, jests which, al- 
though in themselves unimportant — or, I should 
rather say, apparently unimportant — are calcu- 
lated to lead to imjportant results, and it is to 
this particular species of. jest that I now wish 
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to call your attention. In all ages jesting has 
been known. History, both sacred and pro- 
fane, spea-vS of jesting. The Pagans* chief jest 
er was deified : Momus was the heathen god 
of jesting. Kings and princes have kept their 
iesters, sometimes with the view of being re- 
buked for their follies, but more frequently, I 
fear, for the purpose of being applauded for 
those follies — sometimes, that their passions 
might be regulated by wit, but more often that 
wit might pander to those passions. Jesting 
has, therefore, antiquity to recommend it ; but 
this is not the point at which I am anxious to 
arrive. Jests or jokes — they are strictly synon- 
ymous — may be divided into two distinct 
classes : — those which are salutary and those 
which are pernicious: I use the term * saluta- 
ry,' advisedly, seeing that a well-timed jest has 
frequently been known to do much more good 
than a sermon. Again : there are white lies 
and there are black lies ; there are also white 
jokes and black jokes ; but albeit, a lie, whether 
white or black, is still a lie ; lies are at all 
times highly reprehensible ; white jokes at all 
times are not. There are practical jokes and 
theoretical jokes; moral jokes and physical 
jokes : there are, moreover, jokes which are 
based upon falsehood and jokes which are 
based upon truth ; but the jokes to which I am 
anxious to direct your attention, are those in 
which falsehood is involved. Now, it seems to 
me to be perfectly clear that you would scorn 
to tell a deliberate falsehood ; but it is — nay, 
it must be — equally clear that ^ou imagine that 
when a falsehood is involved in a joke, it loses 
its reprehensible character." 

" Not at all !" said Sylvester, who had been 
throughout utterly at a loss to understand what 
the reverend gentleman was driving at. ** A 
falsehood, no matter what color it may assume, 
or however ingeniously it may be disguised, 
is, as you have said, a falsehood still; and I 
should no more think of telling a falsehood in 
jest, than 1 should of telling an absolute false- 
hood in earnest." 

" My dear madam," said the reverend gen- 
tleman, " just oblige me with that letter. Syl- 
vester," he added, " my anxiety is to impress 
upon your mind that a falsehood, is nothing 
but a falsehood, if even it be playfully envel- 
oped in a joke. Now, allow me to read this 
letter : * My dear aunt desires me to inform 
you that she has an idea of entering into the 
marriage state.' Is there not a falsehood in- 
volved in this? Were you ever desired by 
her to inform me of anything of the sort 1 But 
to proceed — " 

** Nay — I beg pardon— what letter is that 
which you are reading?" 

" What letter ? This letter— your letter." 

"My letter?" 

" The letter you sent to me." 

"You are mistaken. I have sent you no 
letter." 

" But this letter is yours!" 

" Not if it be addressed to you. I never 
wrote to you in my life." 

" Well, but look at it. This is your writing, 
is it not?" 

'• It looks like my writing, most certainly ; 
but I never wrote it." 



"My dear," said Aunt Eleanor, "if it be 
yours, confess it. I will not be angry ; indeed 
I will not: although it is certainly very incor* 
rect, yet I pledge you my word that I will not 
be angry." 

"My dear aunt," said Sylvester, "if it 
were mine, I should feel myself bound to con- 
fess it at once ; but I assure you, most solemn- 
ly, that is not I never had occasion to write 
to Mr. Rouse, nor have I ever written to him. 
The resemblance which this writing bears to 
my own is amazing — but I pledge you my 
honor that it is not mine." 

" Well, but really," observed the reverend 
gentleman, "it seems to me to be almost 
impossible to have been written by any one 
else." 

"If I cannot induce you to believe me," 
said Sylvester, " I am of course sorry — ex 
ceedingly sorry — I can, however, say no more 
than I have said, the substance of which is, 
that that letter was never written by me." 

" But you perceive it bears your signature I 
He who counterfeits the signature of another 
is guilty of an act of forgery, and forgery is a 
crime which is punishable b^ law — it is, in 
fact, a transportable offence — it used to be, in? 
deed, a hanging matter ; but even now, he 
who commits an act of forgery may be t^en 
up and treated as a felon— -he may be tried in 
a criminal court, and if the jury find him guil- 
ty, the judge may pass upon him a sentence of 
transportation. It is, tnerefore, improbable 
that any man would, for the sake of a joke, be 
so awfully reckless as to place himself thus in 
a position to be torn from the bosom of nii 
family — to be branded as a felon — a common 
felon — and compelled to work in ignomiuioiis 
chains." 

" However improbable it may appear," said 
Sylvester, " that any one besides myself wrote 
that letter, I repeat — most firmly and solemnly 
repeat — that it never was written by me. Ycte 
remember the note that was found at the cot- 
tage — the note addressed to Rosalie — the hand 
in which that was written resembled mine af 
strongly as this does, and I have not the slight 
est doubt that the person who wrote the one 
wrote the other." 

" Well, it's very mysterious," said the rever 
end gentleman. " Of course, I am bound to 
believe you on your honor ; still, I must say, 
it is very mysterious." 

" It is," returned Sylvester, " very mysta- 
rious. But I assure you, my dear aunt — I do 
assure you both — that I would not be guilty of 
so great an act of folly." 
^*I am sure that you would not, my dear," 
said Aunt Eleanor. " I'm perfectly satisfied 
now — ^but I thought — I did think — that you 
might perhaps have done it by way of a jest. 
I am now, however, firmly convinced that yoa 
did not, and you must therefore forgive me 
for supposing that I was justified by that let- 
ter in believing that you did." 

The reverend gentleman scarcely even then 
knew what to make of it : nor did he mucii 
care about saying another syllable on the sub- 
ject ; he saw more clearly than he had ever 
seen before, that Aunt Eleanor was an ami«d>Ie, 
affectionate creature, who was anxious to take 
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the most charitable view of everything that 
could be said to involve a doubt, and was, 
therefore, most anxious for Sylvester to leave ; 
but, before he was able to give an intimation 
of this anxiety, they were joined by the doc- 
tor and Mrs. Delolme, whose presence pre- 
vented an interesting scene which the reverend 
gentleman had in contemplation. 
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TUX PROPOSAL. 



The forms in which proposals of marriage are 
made, are as various as the views, thoughts, and 
passions of those who make them. It may at 
first sight appear strange that there should be 
% many ways of doing one and the same thing ; 
and yet, perhaps, of the myriads of millions 
who have proposed, no two men ever — either 
in ancient or modem times — managed this mat- 
ter precisely edike. Nor is it at all probable 
that any two men ever wiU ; for, indejpendently 
of the infinitely varied characters of lovers, the 
minds, forms, features, and feelings, of those 
whom they love are so diversified, that every 
proposal, whether romantic or rational, ardent 
or cold, pathetic or comic — and the comic style 
is by far the moat popular among the ladies — 
will have some little novelty about it. 

Without, however, dwelling upon this, it is 
certain that one of the easiest things in the 
world for a man to do, is that of proposing to a 
widow. She understands it so well. She knows 
10 exactly what you mean, and what you are 
anxious to say ; and helps you over any little 
difficulty- with so much tact, that it*8 really quite 
delightfuL Yes; a widow most certainly af- 
fords every possible assistance to a man in this 
position. But while it is certain that the easi- 
est proposal a man can make is that which is 
made to a widow, it is equally certain that by 
far the most difficult is that which a man has to 
make to an old maid. 

Now, albeit, Aunt Eleanor was an old maid, 
it is highly correct to cause it to be distinctly 
nnderstood that she was not so particularly an- 
tiquated as some may imagine. No ! she was 
upwards of forty ; but although the exact age 
of a single lady above forty is conventionally 
apocryphal, it may be said that she was much 
nearer one than one hundred, with safety, see- 
mg that no man in Europe can prove that she 
was not. 

The reverend gentleman, however, did not 
look at her age — he looked at her virtues : her 
amiability, her piety, her benevolence, the 
sweetness of her disposition, and the purity of 
her heart. Still he conceived it to be extreme- 
ly difficult to propose ; and that apparent diffi- 
culty increased as the time drew near at which 
he had determined that the proposal should be 
madeT How hard he studied, few can tell; 
how may times he had rehearsed that which he 
had fixed upon as his opening speech, few have 
the power to form anything like a correct con- 
jecture ; there are, however, many who can 
tell precisely why, and when the time for the 
delivery of that speech had arrived, his recre- 



ant memory abandoned Ins will ; there are also 
many in a position to understand how it hap- 
pened that, naving resolved on the immediate 
pursuit of this object, he at once, notwithstand- 
mg that desertion, commenced. 

At this time he and Aunt Eleanor were in one 
of the doctor's drawing-rooms alone ; and as 
there appeared to be no prospect of any imme- 
diate interruption, he coughed — slightly cough- 
ed — and thus began : — 

" Have you seen the papers this morning?" 

" I saw one in the breakfast-room, but I mere- 
ly glanced at it." 

" You didn't read the debate in the House of 
Commons, I presume ^" 

" Parliamentary debates I very seldom read: 
I am not sufficiently conversant with political 
affairs to read those awfully long speeches with 
any degree of interest. Was there anything of 
importance brought, forward last night?** 

" Why, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
perceive, announced that the expenditure ex- 
ceeds the income." 

** Indeed! Some bad management, I pre- 
sume?" 

" He says not — and he ought, I think, to know 
as well as any man in England. But it strikes 
me that I could suggest to him the means by 
which the revenue might be increased ?** 

** He would be glad, I should say, if you were 
to do so. But what is the nature of the means 
you would suggest?" 

" Merely the imposition of an additional tax.*' 

" Are you not sufficiently taxed already?** 

" It appears that we are not I If we were, 
the income would be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure.*' 

''In private life it sometimes happens that 
the expenditure exceeds the income, even 
when, for all just and legitimate purposes, that 
income is ample ; but I suppose tnat, in public 
affairs, the case is different. I do not, of course, 
pretend to understand that difference, but I 
should like to know what description of tax you 
would suggest to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer?" 

" Well," said the reverend gentleman, with a 
peculiarly bland expression, ** that which I con- 
template,isatax upon aUsingle men above 40." 

Aunt Eleanor smiled and olushed. She knew 
what he meant: she knew what would follow 
— she understood him as well as he could have 
been understood, even by a widow, but was 
silent. 

"I would," he contmued — "I would tax 
those fellows to the full extent of five-aud-twen- 
ty per cent, upon their incomes. What busi- 
ness have men at that age to be single ? Do you 
not think it disgraceful ? Don't you think that a 
tax of the kind ought to be imposed?" 

"Why," said Aunt Eleanor, *'it would be a 
novel tax." 

"As far as men are concerned, it certainly 
would be; but in the feudal times, the ladies 
who held Zees or estates which required mili- 
tarjr services, were thus taxed, wim the view 
of mducing them to marry, in order that their 
husbands might perform tiiose services them- 
selves.** 

"But no tax in this case can be imposed oa 
those grounds.*' 
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"Very triie; still Vd tax them! Fd make 
them either marry or pay." 

*'They had better pay than be unhappy.'* 

** Granted ! Bat I do not associate unhappi- 
ness with marriage : it is, I admit, often the re- 
solt; but there are men who will, when there 
is a bright prospect of happiness before them, 
continue to live in the shade." 

** In such a case they cannot, I submit, see 
that prospect?" 

" No, that's the point. They are blind — ^mo- 
itdly blind ; sand-blind as I have been — selfish- 
ly blind. But I'd o^en their eyes* I'd tax 
them ; there''s nothing m life like taxation, when 
the object is to bring men to their senses. Nor 
would I permit them to occupy a whole house ; 
they should merely have lodgings. Look at 
my house ; it's a nice house, a good house, a 
capital house. You might make it a comfortap 
ble house, but I can't; and as I can't, lohai right 
have I to live in it alone '/" 

" You cannot be said to live in it alone." 

" Conventionally, an unmarried man is single, 
and a single man lives in the world morally 
alone. Now, I want to know why I should 
live in the world alone; in other words, I want 
to know why I should remain unmarried?" 

" I see no reason why you should: except, 
indeed, that you are happy." 

" But, my dear madam, I am not hapjjy. I 
used to be happy certainly ; but ever since I 
received that note I have felt a certain sort of 
something like a wish to be married. Now, I 
do not belong to the church of Rome — I belong 
to the Church of England ; and therefore I do 
not see why I should not enter into the marriage 
state. Do you see any just cause or impedi- 
ment?" 

" Oh, dear, no: none whatever." 

" Do you see why I should not marry, when 
marriage presents a prospect of happiness?" 

" No ; I really do not." 

"Then I w'ant your advice." 

** But I have had no experience in these mat- 
ters." 

" So much the better ; I'd rather, my dear 
madam, have your advice — upon this point es- 
pecially — than that of any other creature breath- 
mg. Now, suppose that I were in love — that 
is to say, suppose I had so firm, so ardent an 
affection for a lady, that I imagined marriage 
to be absolutely essential to my happiness : sup- 
pose this, I merely say suppose it, and then tell 
me what you'd advise me to do ?" 

"Really," replied Aunt Eleanor, smiling, 
" I'm so perfectly unacquainted with affairs of 
this character, that I feel quite incompetent to 
offer advice." 

" But how, in this case, do you think I ought 
to act?" 

" Well, really — I scarcely know ; but I should 
think that if you were in the position you de- 
scribe, you ought at once to propose to the lady." 

" Very good. But how is it to be done ?*' 

" I cannot give you any information upon 
that point." 

" Well, but how do you imagine it ought to 
be done ?" 

" Upon my word, I cannot say. I have had 
so little experience in these matters that it may 
almost be said that I am ignorant of them." 



" But you have had offam?** 

"Oh, yes! I have had many offers, certainly ' 

" Will you do me the &vor to explain to me 
how they were made ?" 

" My dear sir — ^really — I scarcely know how 
it is possible for me to do so." 

"if you would, you would oblige me. I 
should then know exactly how to manage it 
myself." 

"Well : but upon my word, the idea of your 
asking me for information on the subject ap* 
pears so excessively odd." 

" My dear madam, whom should I ask for 
information but one that is able to give it ? I 
pledge you my honor, I never proposed to a 
lady m my life ; I cannot, therefore, be expected 
to know anything about the matter: wnereai, 
you having had offers made you, know well ham 
the business is done." 

" I really do not pretend to know anything 
about it." 

"I am aware that you do not pretend to 
know: and this absence of all pretension, in my 
judgment, constitutes one of your most admirar 
ble characteristics, but you nevertheless do 
know all about it; do you not ?" 

"Upon my word — it seems so strange that I 
should be thus applied to." 

"To whom else can I apply? Now do let 
me know all about it." 

" Well, but what do you wish to know V* 

" How to propose: that's the point. I mere- 
ly wish to know how it's done." 

" But, my dear sir, unless I have some little 
knowledge of the character of the lady, it will 
be quite impossible for me to tell what style 
will be likely to suit her." 

" You know her,'* said the reverend gentle- 
man, with a smile : " I fanc^ that I know her 
well ; but you know her infinitely better." 

" Indeed. Dear me ; why whom can it be ?" 

" Whom should it be ? to whom is it likely I 
could wish to propose? There is but one in 
this world, my dear madam, and — you are that 
one! Yes; that's the point — that's it, I wish to 
propose to you !" 

" To me I" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, archly. 
"To me?'* 

" To you, my dear madam ; to you." ^ 

"Dear me! why how came you to think of 
such a thing ?" 

"I'll explain: when I received that letta*, 
which I then of course believed had been writ- 
ten by Sylvester, I privately asked myself two 
or three questions. First: what had I been 
about? Secondly : what could be done ? and, 
thirdly, what ought I to do? I answered these 
questions, and those answers were — to the first, 
mat I had been very stupid: to the second, that 
this stout fellow might be supplanted ; and to 
the third, that if he could be, I ou^ht to sup- 
plant him. I inspired the ^irit of rivalry on 
the instant, and came up resolved on defeating 
his purpose; I felt that he was no friend of 
mine, and I do really think that if he had ap- 
peared, I should not have been particularly 
courteous. Again. I examined my heart; I 
examined it minutely ; and the result of that 
examination proved that it was in reality full of 
affection. I had before no idea that that heart 
of mine possessed such a treasure of h««ntiflBl 
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feelings, I found pearU of happiness — pearls, 
of the very existence of which I had boon pre- 
vioosly ouconscious. I dived into the depths, 
and bronght them from the caves in which they 
had been so long concealed ; they were rough, 
but pure, and being pure, you are the person to 

rilish them up. I now, tnerefore, repeat, that 
am anxious to propose, my dear madam, to 
you ; and if you'll explain how it is to be done, 
Fll buckle on my armor, and do it at once." 

" Upon my word, I cannot give you any such 
explanation ; nor do I think that you in reality 
need it.*- 

" I never did such a thing in all my life. I 
never before thought of doing such a thing. I 
cannot therefore be expected to know much 
about it. But I suppose that there's a fashion 
in these matters — a sort of style — akind of form 
—which society prescribes ; is there not V* 

" I really cannot say." 

" Well, pray do assist me a little !" 

" Why, what assistance can you possibly re- 
quire ?'» 

" I require, in an affair of his description, 
every conceivable assistance. I feel altogether 
at a loss. I know no more what to say than an 
infant would know, were it possible to place 
one in a similar position. What am I to say 7 
What can I sa,^ ?" 

" My dear sir ! say whatever jrour feelings 
may prompt, and be assured of this, that noth- 
ing that you may say, will be at all displeasing 
tome." 

** Well, now that's very kind. It's exactly 
like ^ou. I appreciate it, beUeve me, as I ap- 
preciate every feeling and every principle by 
which you are guided ; but then, Fm no nearer 
the mark — not a bit I However, do me the 
&vor to listen for a moment, and Til make 
lomething like an attempt." 

The reverend gentleman then drew his chair 
nearer to the couch on which .\unt Eleanor sat, 
and having taken her hand affectionately in his, 
thus proceeded : — 

" The parsonage — the house in which I live 
—is, as jou are well aware, a nice house ; a 
lobstantial, -well-built, roomy house, with a gar- 
den attached, a beautiful garden — ^surrounded 
by a capital wall: very well. Now, the co^ 
tage in which you reside, is a vexy nice cot- 
tage ; there is also a garden attached to that, 
and, albeit, it is not surrounded by a wall, it is 
itill a very beautiful garden. But do you not 
think, that if you were to leave this cottage and 
eome to live with me in that house, you would 
make me one of the happiest men alive ? and, 
do you not believe that I would endeavor to 
promote vour happiness by all the means at my 
command?" 

"That I do most fervently believe." 

•* Verjr good ! Again. The affair, I appre- 
hend, might thus be managed : I might, some 
fine morning, proceed to this cottage and take 
you to church, and when the marriage cere- 
mony had been performed, we might leave the 
village for a month or so, and then return to 
&at nouse together, and live in peace, harmo- 
ny, and love. Do you not think it might be 
managed thus?" 

" Certainlyi it might be thus managed." 



" And do you not also think that we had bet- 
ter thus manage it ?" 

'* That is another question, altogether '" 

" I am aware of it ; but what are your feel- 
ings upon the point; that is to say, what is your 
impression ?" 

'* Why, my impression is that, to use parlia- 
mentary language, this debate had better be 
adjourned : m other words, that we had better 
wait until we get back again to Cotherstone, 
and calmly talk the matter over there." 

"Very good ! I am not an impetuous man: 
I have no desire at all to be precipitate ; but you 
really must promise me this, that if in the in- 
terim any stout individual should in reality so- 
licit your hand, you will not let him have it." 

"I will promise this, and more : I will pro- 
mise that if any individual should do so, no 
matter whether he should be stout or thin, I'll 
not marry him without your consent." 

The reverend gentleman hereupon kissed the 
hand he held, and, having done so, felt perfect- 
ly happy. 

" And now," said he, after a pause, during 
which they most affectionately reciprocated 
each other's glances, " when do you think of 
returning ?" 

"Why, I scarcely know," replied Aunt Elea- 
nor; "I am anxious to see Sylvester settled 
before I leave town," 

" Exactly. He is to be a surgeon, of course ?" 

"Yes; that has been decided upon, and Dr. 
Delolme, who is a kind, good creature, is now 
gone to have an interview with a gentleman, 
whose talents are distinguished, whom he holds 
in high esteem, and to whom he is anxious that 
Sylvester should be articled." 

" This may be arranged then in three or four 
days?" 

" Oh yes : it will, I expect, be very soon iet- 
tied." 

" And wiU you, when this has been settled, 
have anvthing at all to detain you in town ?" 

"Nothing. I think of returning on the fol- 
lowing day." 

" On, then we had better return together : 
that is, if you have no ob^jection?" 
^ " I can have no objection. I shall be, indeed, 
most happy to accompany you." 

" Then let it be so ; I need not explain to 
you how happy I shall feel ! — let it be so." 

" You wiU dine with us to-day, of course f" 

" I scarcely know. I dined here yesterday." 

" Oh, but if you are not engaged, you must I 
The doctor. I know, expects that you will." 

" Then I will. I have scarcely time," he 
observed, on looking at his watch, " to run back 
to the inn, but I will. The doctor's a fine fel- 
low, and you are a fine fellow — that is to say. 
I don't mean exactly that, but — you know what 
I mean. Adieu, until dinner time ! Eleanor!'* 
he added, taking both her hands in his, and gaz- 
ing upon her, with an unfeigned expression of 
fervor, " God bless you !" 

He then left the room, and Aunt Eleanor, 
who felt very happy, went up stairs to dress. 
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Chapter xxil 

TOM APPEARS TO GIVE SVIDENCX IN A CASE. 

Al'ter dinner, at which they were joined by 
Mr. Scholefield, the surgeon to whom Sylves- 
ter was about to be articled, and who ate no- 
thing but fish, bread, and pastry, and drank 
nothing but pure cold water^ Sylvester, as 
well as Aunt Eleanor and the reverend gentle- 
man, was so delighted with his conversation, 
that Tom experienced the utmost difficultv in 
inducing his young friend to accompany nim, 
as usual, to the hospital. He did, however, 
eventually succeed, and they started, and 
heard the lecture for the evening delivered ; 
and, at the conclusion, Tom received a short 
message from Julia, of which the substance 
was, that she wished to see liim for one mo- 
ment. 

** What's id the widd ?" exclaimed Tom. 
*^ There's sobethidg bovidg. What does she 
wadt vvdth be." 

** You'll go in, of course ?" said Sylvester. 

** Yes, 1 11 go id. I bust ffo id." 

" Then shall I walk about here, or go towards 
home ?" 

" Oh, just walk about ; I shiill be but a very 
few bidites: I odly wadt to hear what's the 
batter." 

<♦ Very well, then, FU walk up and down 
here until you return." 

Tom then went into the house, and, as he 
entered, Julia was evidently disappointed: 
she did not at all expect to see him alone, 
having heard, from one of the students, that 
Sylvester had been in the theatre vvrith him. 

** What's up?** inquired Tom. ** Is there 
adythidg the batter?" 

** Oh, dear me, no !" returned Julia, when, 
as several students were impatient for porter, 
»h3 added, " I'll speak to you in a moment." 

Having supplied the immediate demands of 
the thirsty, she returned to Tom, and said, 
** How is your fri'^nd?" 

" Which?" inquired Tom. " Do you ibagide 
I've odly wud?" . ^^ ^ 

" I mean your young friend : him whom you 
call Sylvester." 

** Oh, he's well edough." 

" He will not be here to-night, I presume 7'* 

" Do, he cad't stadt dridk : he's dot beed 
buch used to it ?" 

" Is that the only cause of his not coming?** 

*' Why, what other causes do you ibagide he 
cad have?" 

** I was fearful that I had been unfortunate 
enough to offend him." 

" Offedd bib ? Pooh ! dodsedse : you cad't 
offend hib." 

" Are you sure that I have not done so?" 

" Quite." 

" Then I am happy. I thought that I might 
perhaps have given him some offence, and if 
I had, the consciousness of having done so, 
would have been indeed very, very painful to 
me." 

•* Bake your bidd easy," cried Tom, " about 
that. I dever kdew you to give offedce to ady 
bad alive, add I'b perfectly sure that you have 
dot offedded hib." 



"Then bring him a^ain with you, that I abo 
may be sure. There is no necessi^ for him to 
drink, not the slightest. Will you bring hiin ii 
with you to-morrow evening.** 

" He'll dot be here, I kdow to-morrow eved 
idg. But I'll see about it." 

*' Do, there's a good creature, and then 
shall be satisfied** 

** Well, but I say, old girl, is this all yor 
wadted be for?" 

" I merely wished to be assured upon am 
point." 

" Oh, that's all right edouffh. Let's have 
vnid pull at the pewter, add I'll be off." 

The porter was brought, and Tom had "one 
pull," and managed to pull it all out of the 
pot, and when Julia had begged of him not to 
forget, he bade her adieu for the night- and 
left. 

" Well," said Sylvester, when Tom had re- 
joined him, " was it any thing of impo^ 
tance ?" 

'' Oh, she berely wadted to ask be about a 
youdg fellow whob she fadcied she had of- 
fedded." 

" How does she look ?" 

" Buch as usual : just about the sabe." 

Tom thought it wise to keep Sylvester un 
conscious ot Juh'a's anxiety, and he did so; 
and, in oi-der that the subject might not be 
dwelt upon then, he reverted to the convena- 
tion of Mr. Scholefield, and thus turned the 
current of Sylvester's thoughts. 

That night, Tom decided upon sitting up 
alone. He bad privately. decided upon this, 
feeling certain that if his intention were known 
to Sylvester, he should never be able to get 
him to bed ; while he thought that it would 
be highly incorrect to keep him out of it, bo 
languid as he almost invariably appeared to 
be. 

When, therefore, they had had their usual 
supper in the study, Tom saw Sylvester to hk 
room, shook hands vdth him, and bade him 
good night ; and then, making all the noise he 
conveniently could, bounced mto his room and 
slammed the door, and locked it, of coarse with 
the view of inducing all whom it might con- 
cern to believe that ne was in reality gone to 
bed. But it was not so : he remained in the 
room a short time — say ten minutes, and then; 
having carefully unlocked the door, crept noise- 
lessly back to his study. 

And there he sat; and he continued to sit— 
with a little dark lantern shut up by his side- 
sometimes smoking, and sometimes drinking; 
but constantly thinking, and earnestly wishing 
that some one might do him the favor to ap- 
pear. He was fully prepared, both morally and 
physically, to receive any guest who might 
honor him with a visit ; he had resolved on do- 
ing all in his power to serve him — that is, to 
serve him out — and it is extremely rational to 
cherish the belief that, if any one had appeared 
then, his reception would have been most 
warm : but the prospect which Tom had with 
pleasure portrayed, and which he viewed and 
improved with peculiar delight, be?an about 
half-past two to recede. He had, vinth the ut- 
most fortitude, sat for two hours— proposing 
and solving an infinite variety of surgical quea- 
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lying direct and immediate reference to 
exited joints and broken bones of his 
plated victim, aad, as no one appeared, 
gdnly did be^n to think that the pleas- 
his imagination were not abont to be 

'as not, however, at all disposed to give 
g up ! No : he filled his German pipe 
nd ignited his German tinder, in order 

room might not even for an instant be 
id, and again philosophically enveloped 

in clouds. He had, however, scarcely 
th twenty whiffs, when he fancied that 
d a noise below, and, starting up on the 

grasped his stick, and felt that the time 

le. 

he sounds — which he believed were 

jf footsteps — receded, and gradually 

vay: when, as he imagined that he 

lave been mistaken, he resumed both 

and his pipe. 

it strangely enough happened that, 
n hour after this — that is to say, about 
t three — policeman Ninety-nine did, on 
lis rounds, perceive that the street door 
Delolme was slightly open, 
at's the odds," said Ninety-nine, confi- 
to himself, " that there isn't a burglary 
I shall make something of this; I 
like a burglary, and I ought to have one, 
ven't had any luck lately. Let's have 
' he added, going very quietly up to the 
* that'll do. I shall nail at least one of 
Burglaries always look well on the 

len glided to the opposite side on his 
e proximity of a policeman bein^ be- 
by his heels, and, having established 
' in the shade of a doorway, drew forth 
icheon and watched. Nothing in nature 
irpass the vigilance with which he kept 
upon the door, nor could the ears of 
cat prick up and expand more instan- 
ly than his ears pricked up and ex- 
on hearing the slightest unusual sound. 
i burglary had been committed, he 
ly hoped, and felt that if it should prove 
e been accompanied by murder, it 
be all the better for him. He would 
alarm ; not a bit of it. Had he even 
that murder might thus have been 
ted, he was too wide awake to spoil 
fine chance by any premature inter- 

ng, for nearly half an hour, kept his eyes, 
louth, and imagination, on the stretch, 
'd some one approaching, and, on look- 
the street, saw the figure of 8 man 
5 leisurely down on the opposite side, 
8 hands in his pockets. Under these 
stances, Ninety-nine, of course, took but 
ttle notice of him ; but when he saw 
Iter the house of Mr. Delolme, and 
him, when he had entered, close the 
id deliberately bolt it, he felt in an in- 
repared to swear that that man was his 
, Tom. 

ns deliberated for a moment, and recol- 
that the doctor had told him to ring a 
bell in the event of his seeing any one 
ipon the parapet, he opened his boll's 



eye and rang that bell, and the doctor, in due 
time, appeared at the window. 

" Who's there ?" he demanded. 

" Come down, sir," replied Ninety-nine, in 
a confident tone ; " there's a dodge, sir." 

"A what?" 

" A dodge, sir ; you'll find it all out, if yoa 
will but come down: you'll soon see who's 
who, sir, and know what's what." 

The doctor closed the window, and, having 
slipped on his pantaloons and dressing govtm, 
descended, expecting, of course, that the para- 
pet was again the scene of action. 

•* I am sorry, sir," said Ninety-nine, on being 
admitted, " I'm indeed very sorry to inform 
you that your son, sir, is endangering your 
property very strangely. This door, sir, has 
been open for more than two hours, sir — wide 
open. Of course, it was my duty to watch it, 
and I did so: I watched it until your son re- 
turned, which was just about a minute before 
I rang the bell." 

" Is it possible ;" cried the doctor : " and left 
the door wide open ! Just come up with me. 
ril investigate this — but quietly: don't make 
the slightest noise." 

" All right, sir ; a mouse shan't hear me." 

The doctor then, followed by Ninety-nine, 
ascended, and on going into Tom's room, found 
not only that Tom was not there, but that he 
had not been in bed at all. 

" Well," exclaimed the doctor, " this is, at 
all events, conclusive. But where can he 
be?" 

** Up stairs, perhaps, sir," suggested Ninety- 
nine. 

" Very likely, but let us go up quietly." 

" Ninety-nine then took the lead, and, as 
Tom who was still at his post, and who had 
heard sounds below which could not be mis- 
taken, had prepared himself to receive any 
friend who might happen to look in upon him, 
Ninety-nine no sooner entered the study than 
he received a blow which felled him in an in- 
stant to the ground. 

"'Who's Uiere ?" cried the doctor. 

" 'Tis I," replied Tom, amazed on hearing 
the doctor's voice. 

" Tom, what in the name of heaven do you 
mean?" cried the doctor. 

Tom opened his little dark lantern, and, 
having seen Ninety-nine stretched upon the 
floor, felt that ho had made some mistake. 

**I ask you again," said the doctor, * what 
you mean by this abominable conduct ?" 

" What abobidable codduct ?" cried Tom. 
"I've beed sittidg up here with the view of 
catchidg that scouddrel whose bulky tricki 
have so buch addoyed us." 

" It is false !" cried the doctor. 

"What's false?" 

** Every word that you have uttered. You 
have not. sir, been sifting up here. Yoa have 
been out, sir!" 

"Out! what, out of the house, do you 
head?" 
"Yes, sur." 
"Idedy it." 

" What, do you deny it, Tom ? This police- 
man here saw you enter just now." 
" Iddeed! What, this fellow? Well, if he 
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did he did, add if he did, he^a a datoral curios, 
ity ! I bust have a look at hib." 

Ninety-nine, on being rolled over by Tom, 
conceived it to be his duty as policeman, and 
as a man, to pretend to have been dreadfully 
injured ; but, having been, in reality, more 
frightened thiw hurt, Tom soon made him as- 
sume a sitting posture on the floor ; and, hav- 
ing done so, exclaimed, " Didety-dide ! What 
does he pretedd to kdow about the batter?'* 

" Policeman," said the doctor, " is this, or is 
this not the person whom you just now saw 
enter*the house?" 

" It is, sir," replied Ninety-nine, " and I'll 
swear to it." 

*' You will?" exclaimed Tom. 

" Yes!" cried Ninety-nine, who was seized 
with so strong a fit of energy, that he started 
to his feet on the instant ; " I will." 

"Why, you cadaverous, udhappy lookidg 
adibal, what do you bead ? what's your bo- 
tive id cobidg here prepared to swear to a false- 
hood so bodstrous ? You're too codtebptible 
to be revedged upod, or I'd take it out dow. 
I cad but spurd you, add treat your accusatiod 
with scord." 

" This will Bot do, Tom," said the doctor, 
severely. "This will no longer do forme. 
I'll at once put a stop to it. I'll not be thus 
annoyed night after night," 

" Well, but I have dot addoyed you," cried 
Tom. " You've dot beed addoyed oy be." 

" I have, sir, and you know it !" 

" I kdow," replied Tom, " that I have dot." 

" But here is proof of it !" 

" What proof! the proof idvolved id the evi- 
dedce of this codsubbate wrretch ? The bagis- 
trate who would believe hib od his oatii, 
ought to be deprived of his cobbissiod." 

"The idea," continued the doctor, "of 
prowling about in the middle of the night, and 
leaving the street door open ' I'm ashamed of 
you — perfectly ashamed of you ! I couldn't 
have supposed that you would be guilty of an 
act so monstrous I" 

" It's of doe use," said Tom. " I doe it*8 of 
doe use I but I tell you, father, agaid and agaid, 
that, sidce twelve o'clock, I've not stirred frob 
this roob." 

" I'll not believe it," said the doctor ; "I will 
not believe it." 

"I should think not," interposed Ninety- 
nine. 

" Siledce, you ugly abortiod I" cried Tom, 
whom the sneer of Ninety-nine had enraged ; 
" if I have adother word od the subject frob 
you, I'll walk id—" 

" You shall walk out, sir," said the doctor : 
" you shall not remain here : I'll not have the 
house disturbed in this way.'' 

" The disturbadce has dot beed created by 
me." 

" Go to bed, sir, and let me have no more 
of it : I'll no longer tolerate such practices. 
Go to bed." 

The doctor and Ninety-nine then left the 
room — Ninety-nine, with great discretion, tak- 
ing the letid ; but he had no sooner reached the 
top of the stairs, than that discretion forsook 
him, and, turning to Tom, said, " I'll nail you!" 
an observation which so excited Tom's ire that 



he rushed at him, on the instant ; bat, before 
he could reach him. Ninety-nine, in his anxiety 
to get away, slipped, and glided to the bottom 
— not smoothly, no : but bumping, in his pro- 
gress, the bottom of his spine, and causing him 
not only to call out, " oh !" but to pull a fiice, 
of which the prevailing expression would have 
puzzled Lavater himself. 

" Keep back," cried the doctor ; " I com- 
niand you !" and Tom, who felt that Ninety- 
nine had had quite enough of it, did not follow 
liim up— or, rather, down ; but the doctor de- 
scended and assisted him to rise and, havia; 
done so, lead him into the drawing-room ana 
gave him some brandy and placed in his hand 
a small piece of that metal which has, in this 
sublunary sphere more influence than either 
mind, honor, religion, or love. 

In falling, however. Ninety-nine awoke Syl 
vester, and, as he came to the door to ascer 
tain what was the matter, Tom went into hi« 
room with the lantern in his hand, and, plac- 
ing himself upon the edge of the bedstead, 
looked as if all had been lost. 

" What is the meaning of this ?'* inquired 
Sylvester. " What has occurred ?" 

"Get idto bed, Syl," said Tom, " and I'll teD 
you all about it." 

Sylvester accordingly got into bed, when 
Tom, having struck the lantern in the face, com- 
menced ; 

" Syl,'' said he, "Pbayictib. But that you 
kdow. I was always a victib. I waa bora to 
be a victib. I shall becobe, id a short tibe, wud 
of those predestidariad swells who believe 
that a bad's actiods are chalked out by Fate, 
add that he bust walk Fate's chalks, wheAeP 
he likes theb or dot. Just look here ! Last 
dight I decided od sittidg up alode, id order 
to catch that scabp who has created bo bnch 
addoyadce. I didd't tell you a word about it, 
because T kdew that you'd wadt to sit up witib 
me, add thought that you'd buch better dot 
Well, I sat up ; I sat frob the tibe you wedtto 
bed, till about half ad hour a^o, whed, plaidly 
hearidg footsteps od the stairs, I prepared to 
receive, as I fadcied, the fellow by wnob the 
whole of these disturbadces have beed created. 
Well, presedtly the study door opeded, add id 
vtralked a bad, add I gave hib wud which laid 
hib low, whed — of course to by utter abazebedt 
— I heard the voice of the goverdor ! It's a 
blessidg the goverdor didd'tedter first!" 

" Then whom did you strike ?" 

"Didety-dide, the policebad! The feUovr 
who said ne could swear to by shirt." 

" Well, but what brought him ^ere ?" 

"I'll tell you. I dod't thidk he likes be; 
at all evedts, I feel codvidced he doesd't like 
be buch, add if he does, he likes the goverdor's 
buddy bore; add hedce,id order to get a little 
of it, he trubped up a tale to the effect that our 
street door had beed oped — wide oped for two 
hours ; that he had kept his eye upod it, id or- 
der to ascertain what was goidg od ; add that. 
evedtually,he saw be edter the house, add thed 
heard be close the door add bolt it !" 

" Is it possible !" 

" Did you ever hear of adythidg so abobida 
ble? Well, with this tale artfully prepared, he 
radg the dight bell, which I couldd'thear, add 
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whed the wretch had related all that his thick 
piff's head had allowed hib to codceive, up 
caoe the goverdor idto by roob, add, of course, 
whed he foudd that I had dot becd id bed, 
the tale of the wretch was codfirbed !" 
" I see." 

** Butjbeidg datarally adxious to kdow where 
I was, he cabe up to by study ; add, as I said 
before, it's a bercy he didd't cobe first, for if 
I had gived hib the blow which luckily fell to 
the lot of Didoty-dide, I should have beed 
wretched for life. However, Didety-dide got 
it, add it served hib risht; I dod't care a straw 
about that: all I care tor is this, that, as I wa& 
dot id bed, add, as he foudd be id the study 
with by clothes od, the ffoverdor firbly believes 
Didety-dide, add thus ab I victibized agaid '" 
" Well, it certainly did look suspicious," 
" I kdow it, I feel it ; I see that, udder the 
circubstadces,the goverdor is perfectly justified 
id believidg the tsue of that biserable, fat-head- 
ed wretch ; it is the very codsciousdess of that 
which host galls be !" 
" Bat, of coarse, you have not been out?" 
" Certaidly dot! Frob the tibe you wedt to 
bed, till the tibe they cabe up, I dever, ^or a 
sidgle bobedt, bovea frob the stud^. Besides, 
is it likely, is it like adythidg likely, that I 
should be such a codsubbate bodkoy as to go out 
add leave the door oped for ady ode to cooe id 
that pleased ? Is the idea of by doidg such a 
thidgatallratiodal?" 

*'8uch conduct would certainly have been 
very indiscreet I" 

" Iddiscreet ! Why, if I thought it would 
ever be possible for be to cobbit such ad act of 
iddiscretiod as that, I should deeb byself fit 
foraludatic asylub." 

" I cannot imagine how he came to think of 
lOch a thing." 

"Oh I these fellows will do adythidg for 
buddy : it's a batter to theb of little ibportadce 
what." 

" Well, it is certainly strange, very strange, 
that he should have fixed upon this particular 
morning !" 

"Exactly I That's where it is ! It is that 
very thidg which gets over be ! Had he fixed 
(mod ady other, I should have beed, of course, 
id bed add asleep. But it was to be, I saf)- 
pose. I kdow I shall sood becobe a predesti- 
dariad. But isd't it edough to bake a bad hit 
his head off?" 
" It is, certainly, very unfortunate i" 
" By usual luck! Dothidg bore cad be said 
of it ! I always have luck. I cabe idto the 
world to be lucky. I'll have by dativity cast 
wad of these days, add see udder what lucky 
pladet I was bord. But I'll have doe bore of 
It The thidg is settled dow, Syl : doe bore 
watchidg for be : dor will I attebpt, after this, 
to discover the cause of our recedt addoyadces. 
Doe, dot a bit of it ! If a legiod of ibps were 
ta bandt the house dight after dight, Syl, I'd 
dot bove a peg ! The very efforts which I bake 
to clear bjBeff, tedd but to idvolve be bore 
deeply : like the fly id the web, the bore I try 
to get oaty the bore firbly I' b held. I'U give it up 
oobe what bay. I'll pladge idto bed at by usual 
libe,add get ap at by usual tibe, add dot before. 
Doe batter what capers bay be out, or what 
7 



pradks bay be played : that bischievous devil', 
whoever he is, bay stick a hot brick upod wud 
of the chibdey pots, add dadce upod iiat, if he 
likes : the bood bay be abused, add the stars 
bay be abused, but he shad't abuse be ; IVe 
had edough of his abusebedt : he dod't get be 
to rud after hib agaid ; I'Jl borally seal by head 
to the pillow, although I should dearly Uke to 
catch hib ! You see it plays vedgeadce wilii 
be ; it destroys at wodce all the goverdor's cod- 
fidedce, add places be id the positiod of a 
thoughtless, reckless, characterless scabp. — 
That"s the poidt, Syl — that's what I look at! Up 
to tills tibe, the goverdor has reposed the host 
udlibited codfidedce id by hodor ; but dow of 
; course he iba^des that I seek to deceive hib, 
I add that too, oy tellidg bead, deliberate false- 
hoods." 
I " Well, but when you have explained all to 
I him," suggested Sylvester, ** surely that confi- 
, dedce will be restored ?" 

" I fear dot, Syl ; to-day, I cad hardly expect 
it, the circubstadtial evidedce is so strodg 
agaidst be. Bady a bad has beed hadged upod 
collateral, or circubstadtial evidedce, far less 
codclusive. However, sobethidg bust be dode. 
I'll go to bed add ihidk about it. Call be whed 
you rise : I bay dot be awake ; add, udless I 
put id by appearadce at breakfast, the great 
swell will kdow all about it, if she doesd't 
kdow all about it dow. Therefore, dod't forget 
to call be," 
♦♦ I'll not.' 

"Thed I'll be off add get a widk or two, if 
I cad : I cad't expect to have buch rest — id- 
deed — 

* There's doe rest, but the grave, for the pilgrib ot 
love.' " 
Poor Tom ! He shook hands with Sylvester 
and left him, and turned intd bed with a heavy 
heart : but he soon went to sleep, very soon, 
and slept soundly, until Sylvester summoned 
him to breakfast. 

The doctor had not explained the affair to 
Mrs. Delolme. This, Tom perceived the mo- 
ment he entered the room, and, in consequence, 
felt comparatively comfortable; but he saw 
that the doctor was an^ry with him still, al- 
though the expression of that anger was con- 
cealed from the rest. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TOM APPEARS TO GIVE EVIDENCE IN A. CASE. 

Now, as this was the day on which Sylves- 
ter was to leave the doctor's house, and make 
that of Mr. Scholefield his home — it having 
been arranged the previous evening that he 
should live with him a month before the arti- 
cles were signed — the talents of Mr. Schole- 
field and the prospects of Sylvester formed the 
chief topics of conversation during breakfast. 
With Mr. Scholefield himself. Aunt Eleanor 
was delighted, and so, indeed, was Sylvester, 
idthough that delight was in some degree sub* 
dued, b^ a variety of youthfiil apprehensions ; 
and, wmle even Mrs. Delolme confessed that 
she thought him an admirable person, the do*. 
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tor bore testimony, not only to his high profes- 
sional abilities, but to his excellent quahties as 
a man. All were, therefore, satisfied that Syl- 
rester's prospects were, as far as they could 
then be viewed, bright ; and when the doctor 
had endeavored to impress upon Sylvester the 
propriety of pursuing whatever course of study 
Mr. Scholefield might suggest, he rose firom the 
table and withdrew. 

He had scarcely, however, entered the libra- 
ry, when his servant came to inform him that 
a policeman had called, and was anxious to see 
him immediately. The doctor, of course, im- 
agined that this was Ninety-nine, and directed 
the servant to show him in at once ; but when 
he found that it viras not, he was filled with ap- 
prehension: it struck liim in an instant that 
something had happened to Ninety-nine, and 
that, probably, his tall had {iroved fatal. 

" I beg pardon, sir,'' said the policeman, 
with proper respect ; ** your name, sir, is Dr. 
Delohne ?** 

" It is,*' replied the doctor. 
"You have a son, I believe, sir ?" 
" I have." 

" His presence is remiired at the police of- 
fice. Bow-street, immediately.*' 
** For what purpose ?" 

• To give evidence in a case of robbery and 
assault." 

"A case of robbery and assault!" 
*' Yes, sir. He is, I believe, the only witness." 
"Well, but when did it occur ?" 
** About three o'clock this morning, I believe, 
sir : I don't know the whole of the particulars, 
but! think that it happened at about that 
time." 

The doctor rang the bell, and desired the ser- 
vant to send Tom in. As far as his fears for 
Nine^-nine were concerned, he felt ^eatly re- 
lieved, but every doubt having reference to 
the truth of Ninety-nine's accusation against 
Tom vanished. 

** Now, sir," said the doctor, when Tom ap- 
peared, *'you are wanted at the Bow-street 
police-office, immediately." 
*♦ What for ?" inquired Tom. 
"You vsritnessed a robbery this morning, 
did you not ?" 

" The odly robbery which I vritdessed, was 
a robbery of reputatiod, add that reputatiod 
was my owd." 

** But you witnessed a robbery in the street 
about three o'clock this morning ?" 

"Who says so?" demanded Tom, fiercely. 
" Do you ?" he added, turning to the police- 
man. 

•* I know nothing of it myself," replied the 
man. 

" Do you kdow Didely-dide ? Has this, too, 
beed got n^ by hib '/" 

" I know nothing of the particulars," re- 
tamed the policeman. "All I know about the 
matter is this, that I was sent here to request 
jour immedi|ite attendance at the office." 

" Oh ! I'll go," said Tom. I see how it is. 

Add," he added, addressing the doctor, "I 

hope youll go witii be." 

" I will go with you, sir." 

•• Do so : I wish you to do so : add if I fidd 

lIuU wretch has beed trubpidg up adother 



charge agaidst be, 111 have the dabber of his 
coat, add the coat off bis back. I'll write to 
the cobbissioders at wudce ; I'll dot be thus 
addoyed by a fellow like that." 

The doctor again rang the bell^and, having 
ascertained that the carriage was at the door, 
he directed the policeman to get on the box, 
and they started. 

During their jirogress to Bow-street, not a 
word was uttered by either the doctor or 
Tom ; the doctor was anxious for silence to be 
preserved, and Tom felt no inclination to break 
It ; nor, when they had arrived did a syllable 
pass between them. The carriage door was 
opened, and they alighted in silence : and, ob 
passing through a passage, heard a fellow 
bawling out, "Dr. Delolme!" The pohcemas 
led the way into the office, and found that the 
case was then on — that the prosecutor had al- 
ready given his evidence, and that he had jiut 
gone out of the office to look for the witness— 
le magistrate consenting to wait a few minutes 
in order that he might be produced. An inti- 
mation was therefore given that the witne« 
was in attendance, and Tom was ushered into 
the box and sworn. 

During the performance of this solemn cere- 
mony, the magistrate was relating, across the 
table, an anecdote, which caused the clerk, as 
a matter of duty, to roar; and when Tom had 
kissed the book, he looked well at the pris- 
oner, who was dressed in the most fashiona- 
ble style, but whom he didn't know from 
Adam. 

" Well," said the clerk, addressing Tom, 
when he felt that be had laughed sufficiendy 
long to satisfy the magistrate, "what's your 
name ?" 

" Thobos Delolbe." 

"What do you say?" 

" Thobos Delolbe." 

" Speak up, sir !" 

" Thobas Delolbe !" repeated Tom in t 
of thunder. 

" I'm not deaf!" said the clerk. 

" Oh !" replied Tom, " I thought you 

" Thobas Delolbe," said the clerk, as he pro- 
ceeded to write it down. " Thobas : how do 
you speU Thobas — with a J ?" 

" With a 6 ?" said Tom. " You cad epeVi it 
vrith a bf if you like : I always spell it with ad 
eb /" 

" Oh, with an eb" said the clerk ** Verj 
good : and do you speU Delolbe with, an eb 
too?" 

" Why, of course." 

"I only ask for information. Thobaa De 
lolbe. Well, Mr. Thobas Delolbe, what an 
you?" 

" A studedt of bed'cide." 

" A student of what, sir?" demanded the 
clerk, who could not resist laughing : nor could 
the magistrate — nor, indeed, could the doctor 
although he felt vexed at the time — "A student 
of what?" 

"Of bed'cide!'' replied Tom indignanUy, 
and thereby set the whole court in a roar. 

"Of bed'cide!" said the clerk, when the 
laughter had in some decree subsided. "1 
see ! A student of bed'cide ; very good. How 
do you spell bed'cide ?" 
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** How do I spell bed'cide ?" cried Tom, who 
felt higlily indignant; while the court was 
convulsed with laughter, in which even the 
prisoner joined : " what do you bead ?" 

** I mean," said the clerk, having recovered 
the power to speak, " I mean to ask how you 
spell bed'cide?" 

"Add do you bead to say that you dod't 
kdow how to spell it? If so, I should like to 
dose you with it till you do. I should feel 
great pleasure id thus curidg you of the igdo- 
radce with which you are aflBicted." 

** Well," said the clerk, who didn't much 
like this, " but is bed'cide spelt with a «>, or 

** A to or a, b, you fool !" said Tom, looking 
contemptuously at the clerk, who really began 
to feel himself wounded. 

♦* Like Thobas, it's spelt with an cJ, no 
doubt!" observed the magistrate; and this — 
beifig the magistrate's joke — was on the instant 
hailed with the loudest burst of laughter ever 
even heard within those walls. The clerk, the 
policemen, the turnkeys, the crier, and the 
fellow who administered the solemn oaths, 
roared ; while the prisoner, who was a student 
of human nature — shook his sides on specula- 
tion, conceiving, of course, that the magistrate's 
gratitude would prompt him to repudiate the 
evidence. 

" Well, I suppose it is spelt with an eJ," said 
the clerk, when he and the other impartial 
judges of a joke had become exhausted. " You 
are a student of bed'cide, you say ?" 

" Is this the court of Bobus ?" inquired Tom, 
looking around with an expression of imper- 
turbable gravity, which threw the whole court 
agsdn into convulsions, ** Cobus presides here 
if Bobus does dot ! Ab I," he said, address- 
ing the magistrate, as soon as his voice could 
be heard, "ab I id a place sacred to justice? 
a place id which solebdity is supposed to reigd, 
add of which digdity is supposed to be ode 
of the chief characteristics ? a place id which 
obediedce to the law is taught, add respect for 
those who adbidister the law idspired ? I ab 
—I presube that I ab — add yet I, who have 
taked a solebd oath to ib^art with truth that 
which I kdow, ab bet with dothidg but buf- 
foodery. ragged jokes, add silly laughter. That 
bad*8 life," ne added, pointing to the prisoner, 
"his very life bay, for ou^ht I kdow, be id 
peril, add yet you teach hib. add all who are 
here, to view the adbidistratiod of justice as a 
jest." 

The officials again felt it to be their duty to 
laagh, but the magistrate clearly didn't like it 
at all, and more especially as Tom's rebuke 
was hailed in the body of the court with ap- 
plause. . He, therefore, assuming an aspect of 
gravity, said, " Let us proceed with the busi- 
ness of the court." 

"I thidk it high tibe that we should," said 
Tom, and another laugh burst from the offi- 
cials. 

" Silence !" shouted the magistrate, sternly ; 
and " Silence !" was indignantly reiterated by 
the crier, who had been makmg more noise 
dun any other man in court. 

"Now, sir," said the magistrate, determined 
to be severe upon Tom, who, however, was not 



at all afraid of him, ** what do you know about 
this?" 

" About what?** 

" About what ! Why, this robbery !" 

''Dothidg." 

" Nothing ? You are a witness in this case, 
are you not ?" 

" I ab placed id the positiod of a witdess." 

" Then what do you mean by saying that you 
know nothing of it ?" 

" I bead, by sayidff that I kdow dothidg of 
it, that I kdow dothidg of it !" 

*' Then what did you come here for ?' 

" That's the very poidt which I ab adxious to 
ascertaid." 

*' What's the meaning of all this ? Do you 
know, sir, that I have the power to commit 
you ?" 

" Cobbit be?" cried Tom. 

" Ay, sir; commit you." 

" You bay have the power, but you dare dot, 
I apprehedd, exercise that power without suffi- 
ciedt cause." 

" I shall be justified, sir, by your refusal to 
give evidence." 

"I have do evidedce to give ! I have swore 
to speak the truth, the whole truth, add dothide 
but the truth : I respect that oath, add, whea 
I solebdl^ declare that I kdow dothidg what- 
ever of this robbery, the truth, the whole truth, 
add dothidg but the truth, is idvolvod id that 
solebd declaratiod." 

'• Have a care ! have a care, sir "* exclaimed 
the magistrate. " How long havo you known 
the prisoner ?" 

" How lodg have I kdowd hib ?" 

"Yes, sir: that's the question. How long 
have you known him ?" 

" Well," said Tom, deliberately taking out 
his watch, " sobewhere about twedty bidites.'* 

"Come, come, sir; I'm not to be trifled 
with; these ingenious evasions will not do 
here.'* 

" What idgedious evasiods ? You asked 
how lodg the prisoder had beed kdowd to be : 
I told you about twedty bidites. Is there ady 
evasiod id that?" 

" Are you not one of his associates ?" 

" Wud of his associates ?" 

" Aye, one of his associates. Come, now, 
answer that question." 

**It is albost too codtebptible to be adswer- 
ed : but I'll adswer it by statidg, with all the 
iddigdatiod id by power, that I ab dot.'* 

"Oh, none of your indignation, sir! It wiH 
not do here. Answer my questions plainly. 
You have never been in any way connected 
with him?" 

" Dover." 

'•You don't know him?" 

"I do dot." 

** You never saw him before in your life, I 
dare say ?" 

" I dever did." 

"No: I don't suppose you oTer did." 

At this stage of the proceeding the doctor 
would have interfered, with the new of expos- 
tulating with the magistrate, but that he felt 
that Tom would be a match for him yet. 

" Is he known to the police ?" resumed the 
magistrate, wil^ infinite significance : aod« 
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doubtless, had Ninety-uine been there, he 
would have given Tom a character ; but he was 
not, and the rest knew nothing at all of him. 

"How do you get your living?" inquired 
his worship. 

" What do you bead by lividg?" said Tom. 

" How do you support yourself?" 

** Doehow. I dod*t support byself at all." 

" Who supports you?" 

" By father." 

" Oh, then, you have a father, have you?" 

"I have." 

" Ah, and what is he ?" 

" A doctor of bed*cide." 

" Oh: he's a doctor, too. A respectable man, 
I dare say?" 

^ "He is a bad who deserves to occupy a far 
higher social positiod thad ady other bad id this 
court. Hie," added Tom, with a sarcastic smile, 
" He is a gedtlebad." 

•* Oh ! no doubt. Is he here ?•* 

" I believe so : he cabe id the carriage with 
be." ' 

" Oh ! the carriage! Ah I what carriage?" 

"What carriage! — ^why, our carriage! Is it 
at all probable that we should cobe to see so 
courteous add so distidguished a persod id a 
jarvy!" 

^ The clerk here privately expressed his con- 
viction that, notwithstanding all that Tom had 
said, he and the prisoner belonged to the same 
gang ; and when the ma^trate had virinked at 
the clerk with great significance, he suddenly 
said — 

"Where's the prosecutor? You are a very 
clever fellow," turning to Tom, " but I think that 
we shall know each other better, by and bye." 

The prosecutor, who had imagined that this 
was altogether another case, was then directed 
by one of the officers to step forward, and he 
did so. 

" I think I understood you," said the magis- 
trate, *' that this robbery was committed about 
three o'clock." 

" About three." 

"Very well. Now, how far was your wit- 
ness from the prisoner at the time !" 

"A very short distance! He was, in fact, 
walking just behind him." 

" I thought so!" 

"What!" exclaimed Tom, addressing the 
prosecutor fiercely, do you bead to say that I 
was walkidg behidd hib?" 

"You!" cried the prosecutor, in a state of 
amazement — " No ! You are not my witness !" 

" What's the meaning of it all ?" said the ma- 
eistrate. " I don't understand it. If," he ad- 
ded, addressing Tom — " If you are not the pro- 
secutor's witness, why did you come here ?" 

" I cabe here because a policebad called to 
idforb be that by presedce was required ibbe- 
diately. That's all I kdow about the batter." 

" Well, but why did you get into the witness 
box!" 

" Because I was ushered in thebobedt I en- 
tered the court." 

" I am sorry that this mistake should have oc- 
curred," said the prosecutor. " But certainly 
that gentleman is not the witness whom I ex- 
pected." 

"It's well for that gentleman," Baid the ma- 



gistrate, " that lie 13 not. As it is, I have a great 
mind to detain him until he brings forward 
some respectable person—" 

"You will, sir, detain him at your peril!" 
said the doctor, coming forward, with an air of 
calm dignity, and speaking in tones which com- 
manded attention. " I am nis &ther — my name 
is Delolme ; and if you wish to have evidence 
of my respectability, I can refer you not only to 
some of the first families in the kingdom, but 
to many of your own immediate finenda." 

"I regret," said the magistrate, whose coun- 
tenance fell the moment the doctor mentioned 
his "immediate friends" — "I i-egret exceed- 
ingly that so great a mistake should have occuit- 
ed ; but we really have so many persons here 
who pretend to be that which they are nof^ that 
we are compelled to look upon almost all with 
suspicion." 

" It may be so," calmly retorted the doctor; 
still the course which you have pursued in this 
case has been, in my judgment, highly incor- 
rect." 

" Well," said Tom, " I suppose I bay go ?" 

"You may," replied the magistrate. 

" Very good. But before I retire, allow be, 
as a matter of gratitude, to acknowledge the 
courtesy with which I have beed received id 
this Suprebe Court of jollity add justice." 

The magistrate was silent, and Tom with- 
drew ; emd as he did so, he was greeted with 
a buzz of applause, whifth fell harsmy, of course, 
upon the ear of his worship, who, determined 
on taking his revenge out of some one, indig- 
nantly commanded the prosecutor to explain. 

" I am really very sorry," said the prosecu- 
tor, who was evidently a highly respectable 
man, " but I cem give no other explanation than 
this, that that gentleman was sent for by mis- 
take, and placed in the witness' box, during my 
absence warn, the court." 

" But how came he to be sent for?" 

"I sent for him, because the person who 
witnessed the robbery gave me his address." 

" Well, is that person here?" 

" I am sorry to say he is not." 

" Very well ; then the prisoner must be dis- 
charged." 

"You will, I hope, remand him; and thereby 
give me some time to produce this witness ?" 

"I have no evidence before me to justify a 
remand." 

" You have my evidence, and you have also 
the evidence of the policeman." 

" Don't dictate to me, sir ! I say that I have 
no evidence before me to justify me in remand 
ing the prisoner, and that, therefore, he must 
be discharged." 

" Well, but am I to be deprived of my^pro- 
perty and assaulted by a man, whose character 
IS knov^m to be infamous, without having — " 

" It's your own fault: you have no one to 
blame but yourself. You should have had 
your witness here !" 

" Well ! if this is the way in which justice is 
administered, heaven protect me from its ad- 
ministration !" 

" Understand that I am invested vMk author- 
ity here, and that I will not suffer you, or any 
omer man, to bring that authorilg^ into con- 
tempt." 
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" I hold it quite unnecessary for me to do so. 
You bring it sufficieutljrinto contempt yourself," 

" Leave the office, sir ! If you do not know 
how to conduct yourself properly, leave the 
office !" 

" I will do so ; and I hope that while you 
preside over it, I shall never have occasion to 
enter it again." 

The prisoner, who was a well-known mem- 
ber of a numerous and highly respectable look- 
ing body, ycleped in those days "the swell 
mub," was then discharged ; and as the prose- 
cutor was leaving the office in disgust, Tom, 
with a view to the vindication of his own honor, 
arrested his progress. 

" Will you do be the favor," said he, " to ex- 
plaid to be how this stradffe bistake occurred ? 
By object id requestidg this favor is to satisfy 
by goverdor that I ab dot the bad." 

*• In any case you are entitled to an explana-. 
tion," saia the prosecutor, "after having been 
put to BO much trouble and annoyance." 

** Oh, I don't care a straw about that, Vh 
odly adxious to rebove whatever doubt bay ex 
ist id by goverdor's bide, about beidg out at 
that tibe id the bordidg." 

" Well, then, about three o'clock, as I was re- 
taming firom a party, I was accosted by the fel- 
low whom this Midas has dischai'ged, and, as I 
conceived him to be a respectable man, we 
walked on together for some considerable dis- 
tance, when suddenly he gave me a blow which 
nearly stunned me, drew my watch from my 
{K)cket in an instant, and made ofi*. At this 
time a young gentleman was walking behind 
OS, and witnessed the whole transaction. I 
did not, however, stop to speak to him then, 
but pursued the scoundrel, who was evidently 
secured, and, while the policeman held him, I 
returned to this gentleman and begged of him 
to accompany me to the station. This, he said, 
would put him to great inconvenience, but he 
assured me that he should be most happy to 
appear and give evi^dence at the police office, 
when called upon to do so. Being satisfied 
with this assurance, and knowing that my evi- 
dence alone, without even that of the police- 
man, would be sufficient to cause the prisoner 
to be detained, I did not press him to accom- 
pany me then, but took his alldress, which he 
readily gave me, and it certainly is my impres- 
sion that he told me that he was the son, or the 
nephew of Dr. Delolme. I was, of course, 
somewhat excited at the time, and being so, I 
may have misunderstood him: indeed, I now 
feel that I must have misunderstood him ; but 
certain am I that, in some way, either directly 
or indirectly, he mentioned the name of Dr. 
Delolme. He might have said that he was 
blown to Dr. Delolme, or that he was in some 
way connected with Dr. Delolme, but he cer- 
tainly mentioned the name of Dr. Delolme, 
for the moment I heard that name mentioned, I 
Was satisfied." 

" Might he not," said the doctor, " have been, 
as the magistrate suggested to us, one of the 
associates of this man ?" 

" I do ntit believe that he was. I cannot be- 
lieve it. He was a young man, upon whom I 
fancied, at the time, I ought with safety to 
place the utmost reliance. I may have been 



deceived ; it is possible j but certainly my im- 
pression is that he knew no more of the fellow 
than I did. And," added the prosecutor, turn- 
ing to Tom, "having explained how it haj)- 
pened that I sent for you this morning, I hope 
that you will accept my apology for — '* 

" Dodsedse !" cned Tom ; "dod't bedtiod it ! 
I'b odly sorry that the fellow was dot pudished. 
You have dot recovered your watch, I suppose!" 

** Oh, yes ! I found it this morning in the area 
of one of the houses : but as a watch, it's value- 
less. This is it ! broken all to pieces, you see. 
I saw him throw it away just before he was 
secured." 

*' Well," said Tom, " although the gold is 
odly worth its weight, I'b very glad that he 
hasd't got it. But did you ever see such a ba- 
gistrate ?" 

•* He's a disgrace to the bench," replied the 
prosecutor, indignantly, but with his conduct 
this morning I am perfectly disgusted. That 
fellow is as well known to him as any pick- 
pocket in London, and yet, because his dignity 
was wounded by the calm and correct observa- 
tions of the doctor, he must let him loose to prey 
upon society again, although he had ample 
evidence upon which to commit him. How- 
ever, the affair is now at an end, and I have but 
to repeat my expressions of regret that I should 
have given you both so much trouble." 

He then left the office with the doctor and 
Tom, and having seen them into the carriage, 
was about to take his leave, when a fellow 
came up to the door, and inquired if they would 
like to have the proceedings reported at length. 

" You are a reporter, I presume?" said the 
doctor. 

"I am," replied the man. 

" With which of the newspapers are you con- 
nected ?" 

"Oh, several! But I report especially for 
the Times, Standard, Herald, and Globe." 

" Well," said the doctor, who was anxious, 
of course, that Tom should not be publicly ridi- 
culed ; " I see no necessity for the publication 
of that nonsense ! it had nothing whatever to 
do with the case." 

" Then you would like to have all that sup- 
pressed?" 

" Whj, I cannot conceive any sufficient rea- 
son for Its insertion." 

" I have taken it in full, and the whole of it 
will be inserted ! unless, indeed, you wish to 
have that, or any other particular portion sup- 
pressed." 

** Well, I certainly should like that poition to 
be left out!" 

" Very well, sir ; then not a single word of it 
shall appear. You are, of course, aware that 
we are paid by the line ? and that, therefore, 
whatever we suppress is a dead loss to us, un- 
less, indeed, the sum we should receive for its 
insertion be paid tons for its suppression." 

" I understand," said the doctor; " and it is 
but correct that you should be paid the sum 
you would have for its insertion, by those who 
wish to have it suppressed. What would be 
the sura in this case ?" 

" I think it would make about sixty lines, and 
I manifold seven — that is to say, I send the re- 
port to seven papers, each of which pays me 
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three half-pence a line ; but a couple of sove- 
eigns will be sufficient ; say a couple of sover- 
eigns." 

" You must allow me to settle this," said the 
prosecutor : I have given you trouble enough : 
you shall not through me be put to any ex- 
pense." 

*' [ beg pardon," said the doctor, ''your loss 
has been greater than mine. But wnat secu- 
rity have I," he added, turning to the reporter 
" that that which you promise to suppress, will 
not appear?" • 

'* I am weU known here, sir, and I may say 
with pride, that my reputation is without a sin- 
gle stain. I shall be happy to refer you to the 
magistrate. He has known me for years. You 
will, probably, before you leave, do me the 
favor to ap^y to him, in order — " 

**No," said the doctor, smiling, "that Fm 
sure I'll not do ; but here is my card, and if 
nothing should appear, in either the evening or 
the morning papers, I shall be happy to give 
you a couple of sovereigns." 

•* Oh ! if my honor is doubted, there's an end 
of the matter! It is not of the slightest impor- 
tance to me, whether I receive the money of 
you, or the proprietors of the papers, to wmch I 
send the report. I am always, of course, anx- 
ious to oblige; but it is to me, as you must per- 
ceive, a matter of no moment whatever." 

" Now do let me settle the affair," said the 
prosecutor, 

" No," returned the doctor, ** ihat indeed, I 
will not. You promise," he added, addressing 
the reporter, " that if I give you two sovereigns, 
not a syllable, having reference to my son, shall 
appear ?" 

** Let it all appear," cried Tom ; *' I dod't 
care a buttod about it !" 

"That," resumed the doctor, heedless of 
Tom's observations, ** that is, of course, under- 
stood." 

"Of course." 

The doctor drew out his purse — gave two 
sovereigns to the reporter — shook hands with 
the prosecutor, and gave the word " home." 

" Why, did you give bib that bodey ?" cried 
Tom. " Why didn't you give it to be ?" 

" I gave it to him," replied the doctor, " be- 
cause I had no desire to see you ridiculed in the 
public papers." 

•' Ridiculed ! Well, that's rich. How could 
I be ridiculed ? The bagistrate was the swell, 
I apprehedd, to be ridiculed. It strikes be, 
that I bade a hit, whed I asked bib if I was id 
the court of Bobus!" 

"Bobus!" cried the doctor. "Yes, you did 
make a hit! Do you know what produced all 
that laughter?" 

" Of course. The igdoradce of the clerk." 

" No, Tom : that laughter was produced by 
your Bobuses and Cobuses." 

"What do you bead by Bobuses add Cobuss- 
es? I didd't say Bobus! I said Bobus ! Id 
the produdciatiod of Bobus add Bobus, the dif- 
feredce is ibbedse !" 

"I cannot perceive any difference at all." 

" What! dot betweed Bobus add Bobus ?" 

"Bobus is Bobus. and nothing but Bobus." 

"Well, but I didd't say Bobus! Bobus i» a 
beastly produdciatiod of Bobus!" 



" I wish I could influence you to think so." 

" Well, but do you bead to say that I pro* 
doudce Bobus, Bobus ?" 

"I do." 

" Well, I must look idto this. I begid to sos- 
pect that there bust be sobethidg id it. I dod't 
of course, wadt to be ]3ade a laughidg stock of!" 

" But a laughing stock you ever wul be, Tom, 
imtil your absurd pronunciation of the n's be 
corrected." 

Tom became thoughtful ; and as they were 
then near home, the subject was, for the time, 
dropped. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE LOVERS RETURN. 



Ignorance is universally contenmed, and yet 
ignorance itself is universal. There is nothmg 
more fiercely denounced than ignorance : yet, 
in general, they are most ignorant who denounce 
it most fiercely. All men are ignorant; and 
yet mankind is not a mass of ignorance ; all 
naen have knowledge : but man is not omnis- 
cient. Ignorance is comparative : there is not 
a man breathing who does not know something 
of which every other man breathing is ignorant 
The great art is to conceal our ignorance ; and 
this art is highly valuable, seeing that it consti- 
tutes the germ of knowledge : nay, the man 
who endeavors to conceal his ignorance, is al- 
ready in possession of a most important branch 
of human knowledge — the knowledge of the 
ignorance he is anxious to conceal. Some men 
have a talent for the display of their ignorance. 
Such men are ignorant of uieir iterance, and 
are consequently much to be pitied. To be 
ignorant of one's own ignorance is to be in the 
most profound state oi ignorance in which a 
man can be involved. The common answer, 
" I don't know," is candid, but it is at the same 
time a very palpable manifestation of ignorance 
— and yet where is the man who knows eyerr 
thing 7 There i» not such a man upon eartn. 
The lowest species of ignorance is that which 
prompts a man to think that he knows every- 
thing : and the highest caste of knowledge is 
that which makes him feel that in reality he 
knows only this — that he knows nothing. There 
are, however, men who are expected to know 
everything ; but of this expectation disappoint- 
ment must always be the fruit. Take our great- 
est men — men of the mightiest minds — ^men 
most hichly distin^ished for wisdom — how ig- 
norant they are ot those common things wito 
which common men are conversant. A jour- 
neyman barber would curl his lip and look vrith 
feelings of contempt upon a head of hair cut by 
an astronomer: his exclamation doubtless would 
be, " He must be a hignoramus as cut this ear 
air V* Nor is it unworthy of belief that there is 
not one statesman in a thousand, either native 
or foreign, who knows how to cut a pair of short 
gaiters. Place Wellington and Napier in the 
kitchen, and Gunter and Ude in the field, and 
what consummate ignorance would be display 
ed by them all ! But this term ignorance is 
applied with more indiscrimination than any 
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bliher. A is siud to be ignorant by B, because 
be happen not to know that which ii knows, 
albeit he knows that of which B himself Iti igno- 
rant. Tom thought the clerk at the police-omv:e 
ignorant, because he professed not to know 
exactly how to spell *' bed'cide ;" he thought 
the magistrate igaorant ; he thought the officers 
ignorant ; indeed, the only man in court whom 
he imagined to be wise was the doctor; and 
yet the doctor, as will be seen, was, as far as 
the practices of penny-a-liners are concerned, 
one of the most ignorant men there ! 

It will be in all probability remembered that 
he gave one of these genume ** gentlemen of 
the press" two sovereigns for the suppression of 
Tom's evidence. Well ! the doctor of course 
thought that it would be suppressed, and so did 
Tom ; although he felt at the time, and strongly 
too, that those two sovereigns would have paid 
for a box of cigars, and innumerable pots of 
porter. The Standard^ however, was no soon- 
er in, than Tom saw the whole proceedings re- 
ported at length; and, with feelings of deep in- 
dignation, perceived that he, and he only, was 
ridiculed-! 

"A dice bad," said he, confidentially — "a 
very dice bad. I bust have adother idtcrview 
with you, by friedd— I bust, id fact, have that 
hodour id a very short tibe." 

Having expressed that which he felt in these 
cabalistic terms, he rang the bell, and when 
James appeared, he said, with an air of mystery, 
** Jib, rud for the evedid^ papers." 

'' The evening paper^s in, sir," replied James 
promptly^ 

" What do you bead ? Do you thidk Pb such 
E codsubbate ass as dot to kdow that the paper's 
id, whed I hold it id by hadd 7 I wadt the 
other»-^the Olobe, the Sud, add the Moodf if 
there be a Moodi" 

** I shall have to go oat with the carriage, sir, 
directly : the ladies are dressing for dinner." 

** Dab the didder. Jib t Rud for the papers 
— bridg be the lot as sood as possible !" 

James accordingly went for *^ the lot,^' and 
Tom again read the report in the Standard, 
He had previously conceived an idea that there 
mvat in reality be something peculiar in his 
6tyle of pronunciation ; but ho had never before 
imagiBed that that peculiarity would appear so 
ndiculoos ia rriut. He read it aloud again and 
again, but as he pronounced his m'< and his n'ff, 
he was really unable to detect anything wrong. 
The substituted b's and d's looked absurd 
enough, but in his ear they sounded all right. 

" Bobns." said he—" Bobus. Well, that's cor- 
rect! Bobus— doth idg cad be bore distidctthad 
Bobus ! Add bed'cide. Well, bed^cide : what 
cad possibly be phiider thad bed'cide 7 I wod't 
have it !" he exclaimed ; " it''s a regular codspi- 
racy— a dead take id !" And just as he had 
arrived at this conclusion, James returned with 
the Globe and the Sun. 

" Well, Jib," he cried, " ffot 'eb f ' 

" Yes, sir. There are only two, sir, besides 
the one you have." 

"VerywelL Two are two too many. That'll 
do, Jib— that'll do." 

James ihen left the room, and Tom very soon 
foond that the reports in these papers were lite- 
rally the same. 



** Very good^ Bister Reporter,'' said he, sav- 
casliccdly. *' Very good. It gtrikea be I shall 
Ber\'e you out to-boirow ! I dod't kdow exacW 
ly, add therefore I cad*t say : bat if I dod't get 
that buddy back, Til do byself the pleasure of 
takidg it out. Til S6e yjju- to-borrow bordidff, 
you literary wretch ! Here you are," he addea> 
as the doctor entered the library — '* here's the 
full chadge for your two sovereigds. All id !" 
*' Indeed!" • « 

" Every word of it." 
** Very dishonorable: very." 
*' Add yet the fellow dida't like to have his 
hodour doubted ! Why did't you give be the 
buddy 7" 

The doctor very gravely commenced reading 
the report, but as he proceeded, his features 
relaxed, for the thing had been well done, and 
every point told. 

" Well," said Tom, when the doctor had fin- 
ished, " what do you thidk of it dow7" 

" Why I think it most dishonest on the part 
of the reporter, but as I feel that this report 
will induce you to correct your defective pro- 
nuuciation, I am not very sorry to see it in." 

"Well, but do you bead to say, dow, seriously, 
that I prodoudce by ebbs add edds id that ridie- 
ulous lashiod?" 
"I do." 

" Add are the ebbs add the edds the odly let- 
ters which I prodoudce idcorrectlv!" 

" Your pronunciation, Tom, of every other 
letter in the alphabet is perfect. The substito- 
tion of the b and the d for the m and the «, 
alone renders your conversation comical, or, st 
you would say, tobicaU* 

' ' Well! I'll certaidly see idto it If this be 
the case, I'll sood get over those two fellows." 
"i hope you now see the necessity for doing 
so. Your professional success, Tom, as I have 
before frequently explained to you, depends in 
a great measure upon that'^ 

*'Ohl I'll get over it. I'll sood badage it. 
But what are you goidg to do with that fellow t" 
** The reporter?" 

^'Yes: of course you'll debadd the buddy 
back 7" 

" Not I ! If I were to see him, I should cer- 
tainly expostulate with him, for such practice* 
are highly dishonorable; bat I shaU take no 
trouble about the matter." 

" /bay get it, I suppose, if I cad 7" 
*• If you can, Tom, you may !" replied the 
doctor, with a smile. " But I have an impres- 
sion that you will find that there is, in thatqnwv 
ter, * no money returned.' " 

The impression on Tom's mind was of a dif- 
ferent character, but he thought it inexpedieirt 
to explain how he intended to proceed : he, 
therefore, allowed that subject to drop; bat, 
being anxious to have a point of far more im 
portance settled, he said, with a countenance 
which denoted that ef anxiety, " Add dow let be 
ask you wud serious questiod. We all dide to- 
gether at Scholefield's to-d«^f- VeryweU. Dow 
I shall feel of course buch bore cobfortable if 
you tell be that you are satisfied, perfectly sat- 
isfied, that I was dot out ef the house frob the 
tibe I left the drawidg-roob last dight till we 
left id the carnage together this bordidg. Are 
yea or are you dot satisfied of this V 
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**l9m satisfied now, Tom— perfectly satisfied 
—that you are not the person who witnessed 
the robbery ; but the door, Tom — the fact of 
the door being found onen — ^that's the point !'' 

" Yes. But that noidt is berely assubed I 
dod't believe a word of it .' I dod*t beUeve the 
door was foudd oped at all !" 

** / feel justified in believing that it was ; and 
if it were, the question is, who could have left 
it open if you did not ? It surely could not 
have been Sylvester?" 

"Syll Doe: Til adswer for bib with by 
life. I saw hib idto his roob ; add I kdow he 
wedt to bed : I also kdow that if he had gode 
dowd stairs after that, I bust have heard hib. 
Besides, heisd't at all the styleof fellow to do it!" 

" Well, all I can say is, that it's a mystery, 
which time may perhaiM unravel." 

" But look here, father ! Dod't believe that 
I over have told, or that I ever will tell you a 
falsehood. Dod't believe it !" 

" Well, Tom, I am not at all anxious to believe 
it I certainly cannot prove that you ever told 
me a falsehood, but you are aware that these 
circumstances are fraught with suspicion." 

•'Exactly! That's the poidt! That is the 
yary^ thidg which galls be .' But we shall fidd 
it out bv-add-bye." 

" And, until wo do find it out, Tom, I am per- 
fecdv willing to be silent on the subject." 

Mrs. Delolme and Aunt Eleanor then en- 
tered the library, and shortly afterwards they, 
with the doctor and Tom, repaired to the house 
of Mr. Scholefield. Here they met the reve- 
rend gentleman by appointment ; and here 
Aunt Eleanor was delighted to find that Sylves- 
ter already felt perfectly at home. Of Mrs. 
Scholefield, he had at once become a favorite ; 
she treated him, in fact, with as much kindness 
•s if he had been her own sou ; and as she was 
in reality a most amiable person. Aunt Eleanor, 
feeling satisfied that everything would be done 
to promote his happiness, decided on returning 
to Cotherstone on the morrow. 

Accordingly, in the morning, she and the 
reverend gentleman, accompanied by Mrs. De- 
lolme, Mrs. Scholefield, Sylvester, and Tom, 
went to the ofiSce at Cbaring-cross, and when 
■he had some farther private conversation with 
Mrs. Scholefield, having reference to Sylvester, 
the left town perfectly happy in Ae conviction 
that the utmost possible care would be taken of 
both his morals and his health. 

Immediately after the coach had started, Tom 
proceeded to Bow-street alone ; and, on enter- 
mg the office, looked round with an anxious 
hope of again seeing that literary gentleman who 
received the two sovereigns of the doctor. That 
gentleman, however, was not then there ; but, 
conceiving that he might be there anon, Tom 
waited two hours for him with exemplary pa- 
tience, and then spoke to one of the officers of 
the court. 

** I ab adxious," he observed, " to see a re- 
porter." 

" There they are," returned the oflScer, ** in 
that there box." 

" Are they reporters ?" 

*' All on 'em." 

" But I wad't to see tlie wud wbob I saw 
^^-'^^ yesterday." 



** All them was here yesterday.^ 

** But there was wud here yesterday, who is 
dot here dow ?" 

"With all my heart!" 

" Very good. But peiiiaps you cad tell be 
where to fidd hib 7" 

" Don't bother. How should I know where 
to find him.'" 

" Do you thidk it likely that they cad tett be?" 

"Ax." 

" Why, you surly, low bred, ill codditioded— ** 

" Silence ! or I puts you out of the office f* 

Tom looked at him contemptuously from bead 
to foot and up again, and said something about 
his being a nice man he didn't think ; out, as 
one of the reporters at the moment left the box, 
Tom turned from the fellow to address him. 

" A reporter,'* said he, " was here yesterday 
whob I aod*t see. id the office to-day. Cad yea 
tell be where to fidd hib?" 

" What paper is be connected with ?" 

" He reports for seved papers, he told us.** 

" Seven ! You are the gentleman, I believe, 
who was yesterday in the witness-box ?" 

" I ab." 

" I thought, so. But there was no person 
connected with seven papera here !" 

" He certaidly told us seved." 

*' What was his object in speaking to you ob 
the subject?" 

" Why, he cabe to the carriage-door to idqmrs 
if we were adxious to have aay portiod of the 
report suppressed, add as by goverdor thought 
that that oodsedse bight as well be left out, the 
fellow offered to suppress it for two sovereigds.** 

" But of course you didn't give him the two 
sovereigns ?" 

" The goverdor did ! He gave hib two bovo- 
reigds to leave out the lot, add tbed the wretch 
put it all id !" 

" I see," said the reporter, smiling. '* Bat 
he had nothing whatever to do with it. He is 
not a regular reporter: he is one of those 
scamps who attend inquests and poUce-conrts, 
expressly in order to obtain money by pretend- 
ing to have the power to insert or suppress what 
they please." 

** The adibal !'* cried Tom. " I should ^ko 
to see hib dow I" 

" I wish you could point him oat to me. Fd 
have him before the magistrate at once. But 
he'll not be here to-day : you may depend upcm 
that. Perhaps in a week, when he imagmet 
that you have given him up, he may be liere 
again." 

" Thed I'll look id about this day week, add 
if I should see bib—" 

" Point him out to me." 

Tom promised that he would do so, and left 
the office ; and, on reaching home, proceeded 
to explain to the doctor how completely he had 
been victimized. 

"I've bead to Bow-street this bordidg,*' said 
he, " to look after that literary swell." 

•* And have you seen him?" inquired the doc- 
tor. 

" Dot a bit of it He's id visible. But I sop- 
pose you are quite prepared to her of its beidg 
a dead do ?" 

" Quite, Tom. Oh, yes: I'm quite prepared 
for that." 
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"Well, thed itwod't take you buch by sur- 
prise. But of all the swiddles that ever suc- 
ceeded, that was wud of the best perfect. Why, 
he's dot edgaged to report for ady paper at all ! 
He is a fellow who frequedts the various courts, 
expressly id order to pick up the greeds." 

*'Then, I suppose, Tom, there isn't much 
chance of your making two sovereigns by this 
transactioii 7'^ 
"Dot a bit of it!" 

** Well: it's a lamentable circumstance, Tom, 
im't it? You see it's a dead loss to you of forty 
BiiiUmgs." 

*< But, how ever you could have beed taked 
id by a dodge so disgustidgly stale, I cad't iba- 
gide." 

"Stale!" exclaimed the doctor. "It was 
quite fresh to me, Tom. Did you ever hear of 
it before?" 

" I ! I'b a y oudg ud ! I cad't be expected to 
kdow so buch as you. Besides, I'b a victib, 
idd always was! I dever thought that you 
touU bo victibized !" 

" All men are liable to be taken in occasion- 
ally, and when they are, Tom, the best way is 
to say as little as possible." 

"Doe doubt! But I shall say a little bore 
about this, if I should happed to beet thad y oudg 
gedtlebad !" 

" Persuade him to return the two sovereigns, 
Tom." 

" I dod't expect to be able to do that, but it 
strikes be I shall cause hib to wish that he had 
dever had theb !" 

The doctor smiled and left the room ; when 
Tom — who had done but very little work that 
week — resolved on bringing his mind to bear 
again upon his books, and vniti that view went 
op at once into his study. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Eleanor and her reverend 
friend were enjoying their journey to Cother- 
rtoue Grange. It was, fortunately, a most beau- 
tiful day : there were, moreover, no other in- 
ode passengers — a circumstance which they 
privately deemed still more fortunate — but if 
even it had been wet, and the coach had been 
crowded, they would have been, in each other's 
society, happy. The journey never appeared 
to be half so short to either. They were amaz- 
ed at the rapidity with which they went along. 
They reached village after village, and town 
after town, as if the distance between had been 
searoely a mile. The stages too appeared to 
be remarkably short. The horses seemed to 
fty from stage to stage — ^while time kept pace 
with the horses. The reverend gentleman was 
never before known to have helf so much to 
lay. He had an astonishing flow of language on 
that occasion : in fact, he kept on continually 
talking from the time they left London till thej 
reached the point at which he had directed his 
phaeton to be in readiness, and even then he 
appeared to have just as much to communicate 
as ever. 

As they approached the Grange, new beau- 
ties seemed to have sprung up during their ab- 
sence, and they felt more endeared to the place 
than before ; and as they passed through the 
village they chatted so gaily, and seemed so 
moch pleased with themselves and each other, 
and everything around them, that Obctdiah 
Dnnt, who was standing with Fokey at the 



door of the Crumpet and Crown, so rolled hiff 
mysterious looking head, and so tortured and 
twisted his inelesant body, that his friend be- 
gan to think that he had had for dinner some- 
thing which didn't agree with him. 

"What's the matter?" inquired Pokey. — 
" Have you got the stomach-ache ?" » 

"The stomach-ache!" exclaimed Obadiah. 
" Isn't it enough to give any man the stomach- 
ache? Thafa the dodge, is it?" he added, 
sarcastically. " V^y good : that'g it.' 

" What's it?" demanded Pokey. 

"What'sit! What! Don't yourideas fructify?" 

" What do you mean?" 

" What do I mean ? There! That any man 
in the nineteenth century should be able to see 
the world wag as it does, without having any 
ideal fructification! Pokey! you're a flat.— 
You'd never do to sit in the House of Com- 
mons! Even Bobby Peel would beat you ! 
Why, just look you here: didn't you see Teddy 
pass just now with the old maid ?'^ 

"Yes. WeU?" 

" Well ! Don't you see?" 

"See what?" 



" Why, the dodge I 
"What dodge?" 



" What dodge ! Pokey, you werenever bom 
to be Lord Chancellor. Amalgamate your 
ideas, man. Let 'em flow and fructify I What! 
Well, as true as I'm alive' — Why, just look you 
here • Do you mean to tell me, point blank, 
without any reservation of ideas, that you don't 
see as clear as mud what Ted's been up to ?" 

"Can you?" 

" Can I ! Who can't! It's as plain as the 
sun at twelve o'clock. Look you here : when 
Harry the Eighth married Nell Gwynn, did 
they marry in public? No! They married 
privately. Now don't you see ?" 

" I can't say as I do," replied Pokey. 

" You can't ! Well, I never see such a job in 
my life. What! Can't you see there's been 
a private marriage here?'' 

*• No, I'm blest if I can." 

" Pokey, you ought to go to school again, and 
have them ideas of yours put under a course of 
fructification. Not see it! Send I may live, 
if 1 ever see such a job before ! Where are 
your eyes? what's blecome of your notions? 
are all your ideas asleep or what, that you can't 
make nothing out of this?" 

" Well, what do you make of it?" 

" What do I make of it ! Just look you here. 
Hasn't the old maid been up to London, and 
didn't Ted follow her, and haven't they been 
there all this timi, and now haven't they come 
back together?" 

" Well ! and what of that ?" 

" What of it ! Have you lived all these years 
in the world and can't see what they've been 
up to ! They couldn't many here. Oh ! dear 
me, no : they must ^o up to London, and be 
married by special license ! This is your aris- 
tocracy of humility! This is your parsonic 
pride! Mark my words. Pokey, that pride 
must come down. We're not going to let it 
much longer ride rotialHihod over the eternal 
principles of the peow» We must tear from 
their eyes what I cdl^ film of folly. We 
must make them understand these %xn»]l%«s&2b&' 
ing dodges . YT e inxk&X d.o «b^vj ^i^\si^T«ob&A 
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under Peter the Great, when Robespierre tow- 
elled the Dutch, we must eive ^e aristocracy 
a blessed good welting. That *11 bring 'em to 
their senses; and mind you this, theyUl never 
be happy till they get it. We must biave a rv- 
volution all over the world; things are now on 
a rotten foundation: your kings, and your 
queens, and your bishops, and parsons, and all 
uie lot of aristocratic leeches, who suck the best 
blood of the eternal people, must be swamped: 
they must be swept clean Away from the face 
of die earth, as they were in the time of liie 
Bomans. What do we want with an amalga- 
mating mass of corrupdoa fructifying upon our 
vitab 7 Why should we give eighty millions 
a year away for nothing? What good do the 
aristocracy do us 7 If you canH pay your taxes, 
away go your sticks ; and what for 1 Why, to 
&tten up your flaming aristocracy. Do you 
mean to caU that eternal justice ? Do you mean 
to call that the glorious principles of everlasting 
liberty? What did we sign the Magna Charta 
for? Why, to fructify freedom. If we had no 
aristocracy, we shoidd have no taxes ; and if 
we had no taxes, we should be free. I'll take 
you then upon your Magna Charta, and ^ow 
that you are nothing but slaves. Would the 
Bussians stand it, think you? Would the Chi- 
namen stand it? No! The Jews wouldn't 
stand it under Moses. Look at the history of 
the world, and you'll find nobody stands it but 
us. When Solomon built his temple among 
the gods, the Solomonians wouldn't stand it: 
they said point blank, * Here you've got about 
a thousaud wives, of one sort or other, and 
when we come to look at the mobs of kids, we 
are not going to support so expensive an estab- 
lishment.' Even the very workmen struck ! 
and we must strike, and when we do strike, 
the blow will be a stunner. It's of no use half 
doing the thing : we'll go in like rattle-snakes, 
niy boy, as they did at Nova Scotia. lVe*ll let 
them see what we're made of! we'll show *em 
from which point of the compass the wind 
blows : we'll go in a burster! and when we 
do, the lesson shall last 'em dieir lives. We*ll 
not much longer be plundered in this way: 
we'll not be ground down to the earth, and have 
our substance squeezed out of us thus, by the 
iron hand of an iron-hearted aristocracy. Not 
a bit of it ! What did Johnny Russell say in 
the house the other night? 'I tell the noble 
lord,' said he ; and Johnny can speak up some- 
times if he likes — ' I tell the noble lord that he'd 
better look out There's a spirit abroad Uiat 
won't have it. It's fructifying now, and will 
soon break loose ; and when il does, there'll be 
pepper.' And so there will : mind you that. 
Down vrith them! — that's my sentiments — 
down to the dust ! A rattler, my Briton — a 
rattler for me. Now just look you here — " 

** Well, but what are you talking about?" in- 
quired Pokey. 

** What am I talking about?" 

"Aye! What has all this about Peter the 
Great, Solomon, Moses, and Magna Charta, to 
do with our parson ? What have the Russians 
to do with him, or the Frenchmen, or the Chi- 
namen?" 

What, are you so thickheaded, so pugna- 
ciously stupid, as not to see that all this tends 
ow you ^ system ?" 



"What system?" 

" What system! Why, the system of extras 
tion — the system of plunder— the iructifymg 
system of downright dead robbery, wmca 
grinds the people's vitals into dust." 

" But we wasn't a-talking about nothing of 
the sort. We was talking about a private nuu> 
riage." 

*• Well, I know it. But can't you make your 
ideas fructify beyond one point of the compass t 
I know we were talking about Teddy Rome 
being privately married in London ; and jiut 
look you here—" 

" Well, but what makes yon think so ?" 

" What makes me think so t Why, can then 
exist two opinions about it? Didn't she s&esk 
off to London ; and didn't he go sneaking after 
her f Why didn't he take her with huu, Uks 
a man ? They have come back together b» 
cause it's all over : but why not do things in a 
straightforward way? It's disgusting to see a 
man like him— ^ man, paid as he is tor teach- 
ing simplicity— go dodging about in that maih 
ner." 

" But this is all guess-work, you know." 

" Guess-work ! Pokey, Pokey, when shall I 
get you to fructify your ideas a little ?" 

" Yours, I thiiik, fructify a little too muck 
You said when he went up, that he was going 
after his French girl, there— what's her name- 
Rosalie !" 

"I know I did; and what does it prove! 
Why, that he'll run after every one he takes a 
fancy to. Depend upon it, Ted's not partic^ 
lar. None of them are. No one expects it in 
a parson*. They're a clerical lot ; and you know 
wnat I mean by the term clerical. I si^, 
Quocks," he added, as that gentleman j[oined 
them, " did you see Teddy Rouse and ms wo» 
man come in ? 

" Teddy Rouse and his looman 7" saidQuocki. 
"What do you mean? I saw him set down 
Miss Sound at the cottage." 

" He didn't take her then to the parsonage 
house ?" observed Pokey. 

•* The parsonage? No. Who said he did?" 

" Drant says they're married !" 

«* Married! Rubbish. It isn't likely !" 

" Why not?" demanded Obadiah. 

" Why not I Do you think he'd have takes 
her to toe cottage, and shaken hands, and left 
her there, and then driven home by himself if 
they'd been married ?" 

" Well, I was only taking a charitable view 
of the thing; because if they're^ not married 
^ey ought to be, that's all about it." 

"What do you mean? I shouldn't mind 
well thrashing any man who says there's any- 
thing a mite wrong about Miss Sound. She's 
as straight as an arrow, ril warrant !— right up 
and down, and no nonsense— not a mite." 

" You know she's been to London ?" 

"I do: what of that?" 

" You know he's been to London, too t" 
" Yes, and what of that ?" 
" Well ! Look you here : I only know it 
doesn't look well." 

" What doesn't look well ?" 
"Why, it doesn't look well for Tc(' i'.> ^^n 
after her, and then to bring her back wiih him ; 
now, does it ?" 
"Why not?" 
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" Why not! Why, it looks as if there must 
be something in it." 

"In what?" 

•* Why, as Harry the Eighth said, iust after 
the French Revolution, * ril tell you what it is,* 
said he, ' if—' " 

" Never mind what Harry the Eighth said ! 
I want to hear what you say." 

" Well, but this is a case in point. * If,* said 
he, * honorable gentlemen think that I'm to be 
done in this way, I must fructify their intellects 
alittle.'" 

" Never mind fructifying! — give me a plain 
answer to a plain question." 

" He never did such a thing in his life !" ob- 
lerved Pokey. 

** Pokey," said Obadiah, gravely ; " what 
would you have been if it hadn't been for me 7" 

*• What do you mean ?" demanded Pokey, 
indignantly, for he felt that he was quite as 
sood a man as Obadiah, who never in his life 
oad two-pence that could be said to be his own ; 
"what should I have been if it hadn't been for 
yout" 

" Aye ! what would you have been if it hadn't 
been lor me 7 Look you here, now; V\l tell 
you ; you'd have been like one of the rattle- 
snakes in the wilderness ; you wouldn't have 
bad a fructifying idea about you." 

" Well," said Quocks, " but what have you 
to say against the character of Miss Sound?" 

" What have I to say against her character?" 

" Aye ! You said just now that it didn't look 
well— that there must be something in it, and 
that if she were not married, she ought to be. 
Now, I just want to know what you mean by 
iHthis?" 

" You do, do you 7 Well, then, just look 
you here : when I said that if she and Teddy 
Rouse were not married, they ought to be, i 
meant what I said, and do you mean to say 
they ought not?" 

" But what did you mean to insinuate 7" 

** What did I mean to insinuate 7 Why, of 
course, that they ought to be married." 

•'And why?" 

**^ Why ! When Peter the Great fructified the 
Greeks—" 

" Never mind Peter the Great : the question 
is, why ought they to be married 7" 

" I was going to tell you. Peter — " 

"I won't have it. Answer my question." 

" 'Answer my question.' Are you one of the 
raffged aristocracy? Do you want to come 
Buly the Conqueror over us? * Answer my 
question.' A fructifying tyrant could say no 
more to his slave. I*m the slave of no man: 
not a farthing's-worth of it. Come to fair argu- 
ment and I am your man. I'll go with you into 
the history of the world ; but if you want to 
come any of your haughty aristocracy, it won't 
do for me, mind you mat." 

" Obadiah," said Quocks, *• you're a fool. I 
don't flatter you when I say that you're 
only one remove from an idiot ; because I*d 
much rather talk with an idiot than with you. 
Independently of which, an idiot — a perfect 
idiot — is infimtely more harmless. You take 
delight in stabbing the reputation of those 
around you: you glory in the practice of found- 
ing falsehoods upon truth : you are too vain to 
see that you are aespiAed, bikL too ignorant eren 



to know that you are ignorant: you are one of 
society's butts — a creature who has not a single 
friend in the world, for what man in the world 
can feel justified in either opening his heart to 
you, or trusting you with a secret 7 — you are a 
dangerous man, Obadiah — dangerous not be- 
cause you have any high intellectual power, but 
because you are utterly destitute of it." 

"Well," said Obadiah, "you have been fruc- 
tifying, certainly, to an oTnalgamating extent. 
Have you done ?" 

" Quite. My object is merely to induce you 
to study your own character." 

** Thank you : you're very kind, you always 
were; but I know my own character as well as 
any man in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America." 
" I am very sorry for it." 
** No doubt. But iust look you here : just 
allow me, if you've done now, to ask you one 
(][uestion. You said just now that I taKO a de- 
hght in stabbing the reputation of those around 
me. Mark you that | — those were the very 
words you put in juxtaposition." 
"Well." 

'• Well, just look you here, now ; whose repu- 
tation have I ever endeavored to stab ?" 

"Whose reputation have you not? That's 
the exception, if there be one : the other's the 
rule." 

"Well, but whose reputation have I been 
endeavoring to stab now?" 

" That of a lady, whose goodness is known 
and appreciated by all but you, and that of a 
gentleman — for he u a gentleman — whose hon- 
or and benevolence none but you ever doubted." 
"I deny it!" 
"Deny what?" 

" Deny what 7 Deny that I've been endear- 
oring— " 

" Oh !" exclaimed Pokey, with uplifted 
hands; "Oh!" 

" Oh ! you fool: what do you mean by oh!" 
" DidnH you walk in before Quocks came!" 
" But I am speaking of now ! — It has been 
said that — when I made the observation, that if 
they were not married they ou^ht to be — I en- 
deavored to stab their reputation. Now, I'll 
prove that I endeavored to do nothing of the 
sort' 
'< Do so." 

" I'U prove it by logic, and I defy all the 
mathematicia9S in the habitable globe to knock 
it down—" 

" WeU, ijrove it." 

" Prove it! Well, just look you here, and 
if your ideas can fimctify, let 'em. Just look 
at the grammatical character of the words: if 
they are not married, they ought to be. Isn't 
that a correct amalgamation 7 — and being 
amalgamated, what do the words mean 7 Jm 
there any man in nature so lost to every sense 
of grammatical transubstantiation as not to see 
that ^ey mean this, and nothing but this, that 
they ought to be married, if they are not?" 
" But why ought they 7" 
" IVky ought they 7 Isn't one a bachelor, 
and the other a spinster 7 And is there any 
law in life to prohibit fsach a marriage 7 Whi^ 
would be said if Johnny Russell or Bobby Peel 
were to bring in a biU to render marriages vi 
that sort illegal? Wouldn't it be kicked out 
of the House, neck and crop 7 I said they 
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ought to be married; and I say so still. 1*11 
not flinch from what I said. I'm not ashamed 
of what I say. I'd say it jnst as soon before 
their faces, as I womd behind their backs. 
They ought to be married, and what objection 
can we have to such a marriage, if they like it? 
For my part, I think that they'd just suit each 
other." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Pokey ; " it won't do, you 
know. That's not what you meant." 

" What do you mean by saying that's not what 
I meant ? Can you tell the fructifications^ of 
my bosom? Can any man alive dive into 
another's heart, or see what's going on in ano- 
ther's private brain ? It will take a wiser man 
than you. Pokey, to do it. I refer you to the 
words — if the words don't mean that, they 
mean nothing!" 

" You shuffles," said Pokey. 

" He always did shuffle," said Quocks. 

" Shuffle !" exclaimed Obadiah, who was 
perfectly disgusted with Pokey's ingratitude. 
" You'd have shuffled through the world an ig- 
noramus, if your weak ideas hadn't been fruc- 
tified by me. What doyou mean by shuffling?" 

"Why, you've shuffled in this!" returned 
Pokey, who wasn't aware that Obadiah had 
done anything to his ideas, with the exception 
of confusing mem occasionally. " t don't care 
a button about the words ; I look at what you 
meant, and you meant this — " 

" We know what he meant, very well," ob- 
served Quocks ; " and I'd strongly recommend 
him, if his ideas must * fructify' on matters of 
this character, to keep the 'fructification' to 
himself." 

" You're going it !" exclaimed Obadiah. 
** Now, I dare say you think that I care a great 
deal about what you say, don't you?" 

" If I thought that, I would, both for your 
ovm sake and that of society, say more: I 
would then take some pains to show you ex- 
actly what you are ; but I know that you don*t 
care — that you haven't the sense to care : if you 
had, you would scorn to go prowling about as 
you do — ^picking up loose scraps of slander to 
* fructify ;' chuckling over the misfortunes of 
your neighbors ; magnifying their follies, and 
making mose follies tne bases of lies. I really 
don't know a more contemptible character than 
that of a lazy — " 

" Do you mean to say that Fm lazy ?" 

" Lazy ! Why, what do you do besides 
lounging about barbers' shops ? You don't do 
twenty-four hours work in a week." 

*'0h! don't you trouble your head about 
me." 

" I don't toan^ to trouble my head about you. 
I only want to show how much better it would 
be if you were not to trouble your head — such 
a head as it is — about others. Not that I im- 
agine that I shall be able, by showing this, to 
do you any good — ^you're past that ; you must 
talk, and I'm not at all surprised at your talk- 
ing; all that I'm surprised at is, that you should 
still find people to listen to your talk. You 
have pretty nearly tired all the old ones out : 
Pokey. I believe, is the only one of the lot that 
will listen to you now, and the sooner he sends 
you to Coventry, the better." 

" Let him do it!" exclaimed Obadiah. " What 



do I care for Pokey T Who's Pokey, placed in 
juxtaposition with me ?" 

Pokey, who didn't at all like this contempt* 
nous observation, drank up his beer and de- 
parted; and, as Quocks, who had already fin* 
ished his, went with him, Obadiah was left 
there to "finctify" alone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



During Sylvester's residence with Mr. Schole* 
field, his career as a somnambulist was checked, 
and as his history as a somnambulist is all that 
we have to contemplate, it wiU be necessanf to 
leap over a Apace of five years, with a brief ex- 
planation of the means which induced the de- 
velopment of his somnambulism to ceafle* and 
a description, somewhat less brief, of an inci- 
dent for which, perhaps, many will be quite un- 
prepared. 

And first, with respect to the means by 
which his career as a somnambulist was 
checked. It has been said that Mr. Scholefield 
was an abstemious man: it has been stated 
that, when he dined at the doctor's, he neither 
ate nor drank anything calculated to heat the 
blood, or to produce any unnatural excitement; 
it will, therefore, be sufficient to add, simply, 
that his arguments in favor of that practice 
were so strong and so convincing, that Syl- 
vester adopted it at once ; and, havmg done so, 
he felt throughout the day so much lighter and 
more lively, that he adhered to it during the 
whole of the time he resided in Mr. Schole- 
field's house. It will, however, here be cor- 
rect to observe, that his adherence to this sys- 
tem must not be ascribed to any consciousness 
on his part of the cause of his having previously 
felt so languid — he had not even the most re- 
mote idea of the fact of his physical energid 
having been, during the night, exhausted : he 
attributed his gaiety and lightness of heart 
solely to the reffimen he had adopted, and 
hence he adhered to it firmly. 

Now, it happened that, when Sylvester had 
been articled about twelve months, Mr. Schole- 
field was summoned to attend a female, who 
was reported to be in the very last stage of con- 
sumption. He accordingly went, and was 
shown into a plain, but clean and neatly-fuin- 
ished room, in which he found a poor, wasted, 
yet beautiful girl, on a bed, near which her 
Droken-heartea mother sat weeping. 

The old lady rose, as he entered, and faied 
to conceal her tears, but, as the effort deprived 
her of the power to speak, he pressed her hand 
in silence, and went to the bedside. 

" My poor girl!" said he, with a benevolent 
smile, on takmg her hands, which were like 
gloved bones. *' why, your eyes are bright and 
sparkling ! — ^you must not be in this state long.' 

" I feel," she observed faintly—" I feel that 
I should be well, if I were not so weak. I 
have no pain — no absolute physical pain — and 
yet I am prostrated thus !" 

" Well, well," said he, soothingly, as a deep 
sigh escaped her, ** you must not be sad. We 
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must hope for the best, and see what can be 
done. I will send you that which will raise 
joor spirits ; but your mind most be tranquil: 
yon must be quite calm. In the morning I'll 
see you again." 

He then gently pressed her thin, weak, flesh- 
less hand, and, as she fervently breathed forth 
her thanks, he left her. 

On leaving the room, he was followed by her 
heart-stricken mother, who exclaimed, with an 
escpression of anxiety which denoted the exis- 
tence of those feelings which mothers only can 
experience — 

"Pray, sir, tell me: are there grounds of 
hope?^-or will my poor dear child be lost to 
me for ever?'* 

" My dear lady," replied Mr. Scholefield, 
who, although he perceived clearly that the 
case was hopeless, felt perfectly justified in 
concealing the fact then, ** when I call in the 
morning, I shall be able to express a more de- 
cided opinion. For the present, be assured that 
there is no immediate danger.'* 

The poor lady cherished the hope thus in- 
spired, and, clasping her hands with deep fer- 
vor, thanked God. 

"But," ha added, "how long has your 
daughter belt ill?" 

" She has been sinking, sir, gradually, for 
nearly twelve months." 

" Has anything of very great importance ever 
occurred to her? Do you know of any circum- 
stance at all calculated to prey upon her 
mind?" 

" Alas ! yes. I ascribe it all to that. She 
became, sir, about twelve months since, enam- 
ored, deeply enamored, of a gentleman — a 
medical student — who — " 

" I perceive, my dear lady. I do not wish 
to pry into any private matter : that medical 
itadent, I perceive, was a villain." 

" No, thank heaven ! She is virtuous, sir — 
pore as an angel ! And he, I believe, was 
virtuous, too. But having — I do not say inten- 
tionally — I do not believe, that the slightest 
blame can attach to him — but, having fascina* 
ted my dear child, she saw him no more." 

" Was he aware of the fact of having made 
this impression?" 

** I thmk not, and even assuming that he was, 
he, perhaps, acted wisely in the view of the 
world, for he was young— very young ; while 
my child was then in a position far, very far 
below the sphere in which she had been accus- 
tomed to move.** 
" Did she write to him at all ?** 
"She, unfortunately, knew not where to 
write. She made every possible effort to as- 
certain — not with the view of being importu- 
nate, but merely in order to see him once more 
— ^but, alas ! she could gain no intelligence of 
him. There was one student at the hospital 
who knew him ; but, although she applied to 
him frequently, all that she could learn of him 
was, that he had left. She then began to fade 
and pine, and has been pining ever since. She 
remained in the situation she occupied then, 
until she became too weak to perform its du- 
ties, and now, sir, although once a lovely girl, 
ahe is as you have seen her.** 
" Did he leave her unkindly ?" 
'* Unhappily, no, lir. Had he b«en unkind. 



her pride would have sustained her. But he 
was, on the contrary, most kind and courteous. 
You probably perceived that she wore brace- 
lets. Those bracelets were his gift : she wears 
them constantly : she would not part with them 
for worlds!" 

" I wish that I knew where to find him. You, 
of course, know his name ?" 

" His name we could never learn : my child 
never heard more than his Christian name 
mentioned.** 

" That's very unfortimate : very." 

" I do believe, sir, that if she could but see 
him once again, her recovery even now would 
be almost immediate." 

" Well, then, let us hope that she will again 
see him." 

" I fear that it is hopeless." 

" Things apparently more impossible have 
occurred.*' 

" Very true, sir : very true.'* 

"Well, then, do not despair. Hope still, 
and conceal your distress as much as possible 
from her." 

" I will do so,*' the poor lady exclaimed, as 
fresh tears gushed from her eyes ; " as much as 
possible, I will." 

Mr. Scholefield then promised to send to her 
immediately on his return, and to see her again 
in the morning, and having re-assured her that 
there was no immediate danger, he left her re- 
inspired with hope. 

During dinner, that day, Mr. Scholefield al- 
luded to this distressing case ; merely stating, 
however, that the poor girl had formed a ro- 
mantic attachment to a young man, whom she 
had since never seen, and that she was then, in 
consequence, pining away in a hopeless state 
of consumption. This statement, brief as it 
was, interested Sylvester deeply, and, as he 
had never witnessed a case of the kind — as he 
had never seen the hectic flush, and the various 
other symptoms of approaching death, which 
are, in such cases, commonly developed — it 
was suggested to Mr. Scholefield-— who was, 
at all times anxious to advance Sylvester's pro- 
fessional knowledge — that, in the mommg, 
they should visit the poor girl together. 

In the morning they accordingly went, and, 
on entering the room, found the old lady much 
more tranouil ; but the very instant Sylvester 
approached the bed, the poor girl started as if 
from a dream. 

" Mother ! mother !" she exclaimed ; " look 
there.' Have I my senses still, or liave I lost 
them ? Is this a vision ? — Sylvester !" she add- 
ed, as he extended his hand ; for, in an instant 
he reco^zed Julia. " Oh, this is joy beyond 
expression !" and, seizing his hand with all the 
energy at her command, she passionately kissed 
it, and wept. 

" My poor girl !*' said Sylvester, tenderly ; 
and, whue his eyes were filled with tears, her 
mother stood struck with amazement. " How 
is it with you ?*' 

" Oh, I am happy, now— quite— quite happy 
— Sylvester ! Oh, how I have prayed to be- 
hold you once again. Blessed be Grod !" she 
added, devoutly, " my prayers have been 
heard !'* 

"And now,** said Mr. Scholefield, having 
somewhat recovered from the state of surpriie 
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into which this unexpected scene had thrown 
him, ''you and I must come at once to an un- 
derstanding. I have," he added, with a smile 
which caused her to bless him, ** I have brought 
him, whom I perceive you were rather anxious 
to see, with me ; but, understand, I must bring 
him no more, unless you promise me faithfully 
that you will be henceforward calm." 

" I do promise faithfully : I will be calm." 

*' I must not allow him to come here and 
throw you into this state of excitement, when 
my object is to keep you as tranquil as possi- 
ble." 

** I will be tranquil ; indeed, I will. I am 
not excited now ! I am only happy." 

"Very well: then he shiall again come to 
see you." 

" Heaven will bless you for this !" exclaimed 
Julia; and Mr. Scholefield and her mother re- 
tired to the window. *• Sylvester !" she added, 
with a look of unspeakable fondness, " can 
you forgive me?" 

*• Forgive you, my poor girl ! what have I 
to forgive?" 

" My boldness-— my forwardness." 

** How can I forgive that of which I am un- 
conscious ?" 

" You are kind !" she replied. *♦ But tell 
me, have you been well? — and happy?" 

'* I have : and sorry indeed am I to find that 
you have not." 

"I have not been: but I am happy now, and 
I hope to be soon again well. But you will not 
despise me ? I cannot conceal from you that 
which I know that I ought to conceal. But 
oh I how I have longed to see you ! Do you 
remember that happy evening ? — the evening 
on which you gave me these ?" 

Sylvester, who then, for the first time, no- 
ticed the bracelets, replied that he did. 

" You were smiling, then," she continued ; 
" why do you not now smile ?" 

Sylvester burst into tears. 

" Do you weep for me ?" she faintly in- 

Suired. "God bless you! Do you not think, 
len, I shall recover ?" 

** Well," said Mr. Scholefield, coming for- 
ward, "we must now, for the present, leave you: 
but, remember, you must be quite calm." 

"I will be calm — quite calm," replied Julia, 
who still held Sylvester's hand in hers ; and 
when Mr. Scholefield was leaving the room, 
Sylvester said, " I will see you this evening.** 

" You will !" she exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of ecstacy. 

" I will." 

She kissed his hand, and he left her happy. 

On leaving the house, Sylvester explained to 
Mr. Scholefield the circumstances unaer which 
he had previously known her, and, having re- 
lated the history of the bracelets, and all that 
had been said of her by Tom, he earnestly in- 
quired if her recovery were hopeless. 

Mr. Scholefield replied that it was — quite 
hopeless. " She may," he added, " live four 
or five days longer; but your interview with 
her has, in all probability, exhausted nearly the 
whole of her remaining strength. Poor girl ! 
I am, indeed, very sorry for her. She has 
been, it appears, the sole support of her moth- 
er : her death will break the old lady's heart." 

"Do yoa think," inquired SyWester, can- 
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tiously, " do you think that they are in poverty ^ 
now ?" ^ 

" I should say not in absolute poverty : that | 
is to say, not in a state of actual destitution; r 
but that they are poor, very poor, I have no ■ 
doubt.»' 

Sylvester was silent and thoughtful, 
had in his desk a ten-pound note, and, 
felt quite sure of being able to borrow another 
of Tom, he resolved on sending them twentf 
pounds, anonymously, in the course of the ^ 
morning. 

In pursuance of this resolution he, on leav* 
ing Mr. Scholefield, called upon Tom, who 
was at that period preparing to pass the col- 
lege. 

" Tom," said he, " I want ten pounds. I 
wish you'd let me have it, till I can hear from 
my aunt?" 

" Ted what !" cried Tom. 

"Ten pounds." 

♦* Is there such a sub in the world ?" 

" Why, it isn't a very enormous sum." 

" I dod't thidk there is such a sub ; Jdever 
had such a sub id by possessiod ! I should like 
to see the bad who 'has eot ted poudds. There 
teas a swell, add his dabe was Crcesus, who 
bight have had ted poudds by hib ; but I dever 
yet heard of a Croesus secuddtis** 

" Nay, but joking apart, Tom ; will you let 
me have ten pounds for a few days ?** 

" By dear fellow, ask be for ted drops of 
blood, add ril eive eb to you freely ; but what 
state of bide do you ibagide the old people 
would be id if they fadcied I had the sub of ted 
poudds by be ? They have dever yet let be 
have such ad aboudt of buddy. Ted poudds! 
Wouldd't I have a flare up with ted poudds ?" 

" Well," said Sylvester, " it's a matter of 
slight importance. I did want twenty, but ai 
I've only ten, 1 must make ten do for to^Lay." 

"Stop!" cried Tom; " a thought strikes be. 
Did you ever go to by udcle's ?" 

." No ; I never knew that you had one." 

*' Greed, Syl ! still extrebely greed. I dever 
saw hib ; but all our fellows have : he is, I b^ 
lieve, dearly related to the lot. Dow, I'll tell 
you what it is, Syl, I haved't ted poudds, Irat 
I've a watch which did, I believe, origidaUy 
belodg to by graddbpther's grandfadier's aecodid 
wife's bother, and which I udderstadd is worth 
thirty. If, therefore, you thidk that we cad 
buster up courage edough to take this to the 
pawdbroker's, I've do doubt he'll ledd us the 
sub of ted poudds upod it." 

" Oh, I've a watch, too ! But I don't know 
how to manage it." 

" Oh, we'll badage it sobehow. Let's take 
theb both, add if bide isd't valuable edough, 
you kdow, he cad hold yours as well." 

" Mine's worth more than twenty pounds." 

" Well, but there's dothidg at all fike beidff 
sure. Cobe alodg, add let's try our luck. I 
should like to see what sort of a swell this udi- 
versal relatiod of madkide is." 

They accordingly went to a pawnbroker's 
shop, and looked artfully in at the window for 
a time, and then walked on a little, and tainod 
and returned, and examined the goods in the 
vrindow again; and then anxiously looked up 
the street and then down, with the view of ai^ 
certaaning if any one wen watohizi^ them. 
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** Well/' said Tom, at length, " shall we go 
id?" 

" Why," retamed Sylvester, ** I don't at all 
like the idea. Suppose any one were to see 

** That woold be awkward, certaidly. But 
Insfat they dot thidk that we wedt id to buy 
■Qbethidg?" 

'♦Well, it is true they might think so. But 
xeany I don't at all fancy the thing." 

•*Well, I'll tell you what I'll do." said Tom. 
"Perhaps it doesd't look well for two fellows 
like us to go id together ; I'll toes you for the 
chadce — such a cmidce as it is: heiuls, I go id : 
tafls, you go." 

"Agreed," said Sylvester; and when they had 
removed from the window Tom tossed, and 
&e result was a head. 

" By usual luck !" he exclaimed. " But de- 
Terbide: HI go." 

And he did go, boldly — up to the window; 
and stopped, and examined the little articles 
exhibitea therein, and then went back to Syl- 
vester fraught with an idea. 

** Syl," said he, with a doubtful expression. 
**I say! will it look well, do you thidk, for 
wud fellow to go id with turo watches V* 

** Perhaps not," returned Sylvester; who be- 
gin to wish that he hadn't embarked at all in 
this expedition. 

" Who kdows," resumed Tom, " they bay 
fliidk that I stole tbeb. I'll tell you what, Syl ; 
let's ^o idto this public house, add talk over the 
bitter calbly." 

Into the public house they accordingly went ; 
and when Sylvester had ordered a bottle of 
aoda- water for himself, and Tom had called, of 
coarse, for a pot of porter, they sat down with 
tbe view of having a calm discussion on the in- 
tricate ramifications of the case. 

**Dow," said Tom, "the questiod is, what's 
best to be dode ? Add id the first place, what 
do you suggest ?" 

** Why, I think that' we had better give it up!" 
replied Silvester. 

"Give It up! Dever! We'll have the buddy. 
Stop a bidite," said he, as the waiter entered ; 
''there, that'll do : we'll oped that. Dow," he 
added, bavins pulled out two-thirds of the por- 
ter, " I'b ready for adythidg id life. I'll tell 
you what I'll do : I'll go over with wud, add 
thed they cad have do snspiciod." 

" Well then, take mine," said Sylvester. 

"Doe: that wod't do. Suppose they ask if 
the watch is by owd ? Dod't you see ? I cad't 
say yes. Add if t were, add it should cobe to 
a search, add the officer were to fidd adother 
watch id by pocket — ^but that I could leave 
here: yes, I bight do that: still I'd better take 
by owd. I wudder what sort of questiods they 
osoally ask. I'll bet ted to wud I'b bowled out." 

"Then don't go." 

«• Dod't go ! What are you taUddg about 7 
What have I to fear ? * I wad't you to ledd be 
led poudds u{K>d this.* That's all I have to 
lay ; add a child could say that. I have seed 
childred frequodtly go id aAode, If they shoidd 
have ady doubt afaiont the batter, I'll bndg theb 
over here. But thed it bight cobe to a pair of 
haddcuffs; we bight thed be barched off to- 
fBtfamr od snspioiod." 



*• We had better give it up,'^ said Sylvester. 
" You'd better not go." 

"Go! /'// go!" cried Tom, valiantly; and 
having finished his porter, he left the room with 
the air of a man who fully expected to meet an 
enraged rhinoceros. 

Durmg his absence, Sylvester was filled with 
apprehension. He conceived that Tom might 
be suspected of dishonesty — that he might be 
detained — that he might be given into the cus» 
tody of a policeman, and that the result would 
be a humiliating exposure. He tried to sub- 
due the fears thus inspired, but as Tom was 
absent a very long time, liiey every moment 
acquired fresh strength. 

At length, however, Tom returned, and on 
entering the room he dashed his hat upon the 
table, and exclaimed-— 

" It's of doe use, Syl : I cad't do it ! I did 
just dow work byself up idto a fit of despera- 
tiod, but just as I was bakidg a rush id, a fellow 
cabe to the door with a ped behide his ear, add 
looked at be exactly as if he suspected that I 
was goidg to cut a pade of glass out of his wid- 
dow. Dow I'll tell you what we'll do. I kdow 
a fellow who's up to everythidff of the sort. 
We'll go to his lodgings— Ac'// do it id a bobedt. 
Cobealodg!" 

"No," said Sylvester, *'I shouldn't like that. 
Don't you think the doctor woidd lend me ten 
pounds ?" 

•* Id ad idstadt ! I dever thought of that ! — 
of course he would." 

They then leflthe house, and returned to the 
doctor's residence. 

" Well," said Tom, on Sylvester's rejoining 
him in the study, " he let you have the buddy, 
of course?" 

*• In a moment," replied Sylvester. " I asked 
him for ten, and he gave me a cheque for fif^ 
teen." 

" What ad out^d-out systeb that cheque 
systeb is. It saves a mad the trouble of put- 
tidg his hadd idto his pocket, which is very ad 
doyidg whed there is do buddy there. I dever 
wrote wud id by life. I should like to write a 
few. I'b sure it bust be acobfort." 

" When you know tiiat they will be cash- 
ed." 

"That's of course what I bead. If ady 
badker id dature would cash by cheques, I'd 

S've hib add all his clerks twelve bodths hard 
bor." 

" But you are not short of money are you ?" 

" Dot a bit of it. I dod't vrad^t buch ; but 
I'b dever without a sov. Whed I cobe dowd 
to wud thaf s the sigdal for actiod : I dever let 
'eb rest till they bake it up to five. Five's 
the baxibub : wud's the bidibub : but the gov- 
erdor owes be two, which I cad^t get." 

" He ovea you two !" 

" Of course. About twelebodths ago, a swell 
Bwiddled hib out of two— which two he said I 
bight get if I could; but I cad't fidd the fel- 
low — add, as I therefore cad't get the buddy 
of hib, the goverdor owes it, of course !" 

" Well, if you can convince him that he owes 
it by such a line of logic as that, I have not the 
slightest doubt that he'U pay you." 

** I expect hell give it be wud of these days 
id a state of disgust, to get rid of the addoy« 
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adce. But I say, yoikTl ctop add have a bit of 
ludch with be?** 

** No ; not this morning." 

" IVe got sobe pribe stout, add the bortal 
rebaidg oT a capital pie ! Have a look at it." 

'»No,I«i»»<beoff.*' 

*' Well, if you bust, why you bust ! But 
whedever you wadt to go to by udcle's, you 
cad't do better thad take be with you. That's 
a dodge IskaePt forget." 

Sylvester smiled said left him ; and when he 
had got the cheque caslied, he enclosed the 
whole of the twenty-five p< lunds, with a delicate 
note, signed simply "A Friend" and privately 
sent it to Julia's mother. 

In the evening — having previously intimated 
to Mr. Scholefield that ho bad promised to call 
upon Julia — ^he performed that promise, and 
the moment he entered the room, the old lady 
— who felt sure that the money had been sent 
by him — fell upon his neck, blessed him, and 
sobbed like a child. 

On reaching the bed, he found Julia much 
weaker. Her eyes, indeed, flashed as she be- 
held him, and the blood rushed at once to her 
cheeks; but her glance soon changed to an in- 
expressive glare, and her cheeks became deadly 
pale. 

** My dear girl,** said Svlvester, perceiving 
at once that Mr. Scholefield's conjecture was 
correct, " I fear that you are not quite so well 
this evening ?" 

Julia had not the power to speak above a 
whisper, and that was too faint to be heard. 

" But, come," resumed Sylvester, tenderly; 
" you must not be sad. All may yet be well. 
Julia, I have come to sit with you — to converse 
with y^ou, Julia.'* 

Julia sighed, and slightly smiled, as she 
pressed his hand to her p^d lips. 

** Julia," said Sylvester, after a pause, during 
which her eyes continued to be fixed upon him, 
" ^jvill you for a moment excuse me ?*' 

•* Her lips moved, and Sylvester, on bending 
his ear to them, heard, faintly, the words, 
you will nut leave me long ?" 

" I will not be one moment," he replied, and, 
on leaving the room, he sent a man off to Mr. 
Scholefield to request his immediate atten- 
dance. 

On his return, he resumed his seat, in silence, 
by her side, and again took her weak hand, and 
met her fond gaze ; and thus he continued to 
sit in silence until Mr. Scholefield arrived. 

Mr. Scholefield, who, in a moment, saw how 
&e case stood, gave Julia a few drops of wine, 
which, in some degree, revived her ; and, hav- 
ing instructed Sylvester what to do in an event 
vrhich he clearly perceived to be inevitable, 
he sat for sometime with the poor old lady — 
who was overwhelmed with grief, and whose 
heart was then ready to break — and when he 
had afiectionately taken leave of Julia — as he 
felt, for the last time — he left them, vnth Syl- 
vester's hand still clasped in hers. 

It was then eight o'clock, and for nearly an 
hour Sylvester sat watching her, almost m si- 
lence, without perceiving the slightest change. 
About nine o'clock, however, she intimated a 
wish to have a 1 ittle more wine, and — as Mr. 
Scholefield had privately told him that what- 
^"V she wished tor then she might have— Syl- 



vester tenderly raised her head and gave her a 
few drops more. 

Again she revived and was able to speak, 
although but in a whisper, and that so faint, that 
it could scarcely be said to have violateid si' 
lence : still, finding that she had this power re- 
stored, she moved her lips slightly, and Syl- 
vester listened. 

** Sylvester,*' he heard her say, •* I soon shall 
be no more. I feel that every hope of my hb' 
covery has fled : the only hope I cherish sliU, 
is, that we may meet in heaven ! God for ever 
bless you ! I die happy, Sylvester !— quiie 
happy, now that you are near me ! Pray &r 
me, Sylvester — ^pray with me. Angels of Hgfat 
are waiting now to bear our prayers to heaven !" 

Sylvester, who was deeply affected, knelt 
and prayed vnth fervor: her mother also knelt 
and prayed — and Julia ceased to breathe ! 

They were, however, for some time uncos* 
scions of this, for her eyes continued bright, 
and her features were unchanged, while dbe 
still pressed Sylvester's hand; but, when they 
at length found that her spirit had fled, her poor 
devoted, broken-hearted mother, gave one ood* 
vulsive shriek, and instantly fell upon the bed 
a corpse! 

For some time, Sylvester stood by the bed 
motionless. His faculties were paralysed. He 
seemed struck vrith horror ! Eventually, how- 
ever, he recovered himself^ and sommoned as- 
sistance fix)m below. 

The person who kept the house — a kind, 
honest — motherly creature — ^no sooner asce^ 
taised what had occurred, than she begged of 
him, as a favor, to remain — for she had heard 
from Julia's mother how kind he had been— 
until he had seen what proper^ had been le^ 

To this Sylvester consented; and, at the 
earnest request of. this poor but honest woman, 
took charge of all the papers, money, and jew- 
elry, found. 

^* I feel thatyou willdo allthatis neceasaxy," 
said Sylvester ; " and be assured that you will 
not go unrewarded." 

"I do not think of reward, sir,*' replied the 
good woman. " I will, sir, do all that is nece»> 
sary: for I loved the young lady as if she had 
been my own child, and her mother I regarded 
as a sister.** 

*• Those bracelets — *' said Sylvester. 

** I have heard of them, sir : you wish them 
to remain on?*' 

" I do." 

** The^ shall not be removed. Be assured 
that I will pay every possible attention.** 

"I feel assured that you will,*' said Syl- 
vester, who left the house with a heavy heart, 
to explain at home all that had occurred. 

Mr. Scholefield was not much surprised : be 
knew, when he left the house, that poor Julia 
could not live more than a few hours ; and, al- 
though he imagined that her mother might lin- 
ger some days, he felt sure that her daughter's 
death would break her heart; but Mrs. Schole- 
field — who. of course, did not view it as he 
did, professionally — took the deepest possible 
interest in the case, and went with Sylvesto*, 
in the moraing, to superintend the arrange- 
ments ; and that day week, poor Julia and £er 
mother were — followed by Sylvester — borne 
to the grave. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THK MAIDEJr SPSECH IN PARLIA.MENT. 

Having related, in the preceding chapter, 
the only incident of importance connected with 
this history, which occurred during Sylvester's 
residence with Mr. Scholefield, it will be 
necessary now to proceed from that period at 
which he passed with eclat, qoth the college 
and the hall. 

Finding a strict adherence to that regimen to 
which he had been accustomed while under 
Mr. Scholefield's roof, now most inconvenient, 
he gradually re-acquired the habit of living as 
those whom he visited lived ; and, as he did so, 
Ins somnambulism — of which he was still un- 
conscious — returned. 

It did not, however, strongly develope itself 
at first ; but, by degrees, he could eat, drink, 
walk, converse, read, write, compose, and trans- 
late, with as much facility while asleep as he 
oocdd when awake. It frequently puzzled him, 
when, on rising in the morning, he found a mass 
of matter on the table which had been com- 
posed by him in the course of the night : in- 
deed, he had not left the house of Mr. Schole- 
field more than a month, when he discovered 
in one of his drawers an elaborate Treatise on 
the Functions of the Heart, of the composition 
of which he had no recollection, although it 
had been manifestly written by himself. 

Nor was this all; essays, and other articles, 
with which he occasionally furnished the medi- 
cal journals, were written during sleep: he 
had but to commence or diink about one in 
the evening, no matter how difficult the sub- 
ject, to find it completed in the morning when 
he rose. 

These circumstances, constantly occurring as 
^y did, engendered a peculiar species of su- 
perstition. He imagined that he was under the 
influence of Qenii. and this idea led him into 
abstruse speculations on supernatural influences 
in general ; in which speculations, as a matter 
of gratitude, those Genii rendered him some 
powerful assistance, but only, of course, when 
their slave was asleep. 

He had, however, too much knowledge to 
progress in the black art to any great extent : 
nis reasoning powers were too acute to. allow 
him to embrace that pseudo science ; still, he 
felt involved in a mystery, the solution of which 
he held to be beyond all human power, and, 
while with reason he annihilated the temples of 
the Genii, he, without reason, clung to the ruins 
«tiU. 

But, even then, his somnambulism was not 
confined to his chambers. Sometimes he 
would walk, when the moon was up, with a 
lamp in his hand, which, although extin^ished, 
he fancied illumined all around: sometimes he 
would rise about three o'clock, walk to the 
Serpentine, fast asleep, bathe for an hour, dress 
himself, and then return to bed ; and, freqnent- 
ly, when he had been to a ball, would he return 
in an hour or two, recommence dancing, and 
stop till the last, while all whom he met, or 
with whom he conversed, were unconscious of 
the fiust of his being asleep. 

On one occasion, roar of hii most ei teemed 
7 



friends called at his lod^gs about five o'clock 
— the hour at which he invariably dined — and 
acted and talked precisely as if they had made 
up their minds to stop. Be would, at any 
other time, have been very glad to see them ; 
but, as he wanted liis dinner, he felt their pre- 
sence, then, to be extremely inconvenient, and 
soon began to feel most impatient for their de 
parture. But they had not the slightest notion 
of starting: not they. There they were, and 
there they stuck, wondering what highly-im- 
portant pei-sonage had been invited to meet 
them, for they all felt that he must be a person 
of great distinction, to induce Sylvester to keep 
them waiting so long. 

'* I say," inquired one of them, about six 
o'clock; "whom are you waiting for?'* 

" Whom am I waiting for .' No one," said 
Sylvester. 

•* Oh, I thought you were waiting for some 
one." 

"No. What induced you to think that I 
was?" 

" I thought so merely because it's six o'clock. 
That's all !" 

*.* It is six," said Sylvester, looking at his 
w^h, and, as he did so, he privately wisheci 
they'd be off; but of this the^ had not even 
the most remote idea : and their manifest tena- 
city to the place was, in his view, amazing. He 
couldn't understand it. They never called be- 
fore at such an hour ; nor had he ever known 
them to linger so long. Had one, or even two 
of them dropped in upon him, he wouldn't 
have thought much about it; but the idea of 
four having called at the same time — and that, 
too, at 8uek a time — certainly did strike him as 
being most strange. 

Half-past six had arrived, and there they 
were still — impatient, but merry — hungry, but 
gay — ^indulging in pointed but lively allusions 
to maiden dinners and wolfish guests, which, 
to Sylvester, were wholly incomprehensible. 

" Is your cook ill, old fellow ?" said one of 
^em 

" Not that I am aware of." 

"I thought that she might have been seized 
with something suddenly." 

" She may have been, for aught I know," 
said Sylvester, who joined in the general lau^h. 
" I have not had the pleasure of either seemg 
her lately, or receiving anything from her." 

They now thought that something must have 
occurred in the kitehen, and attributed Sylves- 
ter's obvious impatience to some peculiar spe- 
cies of domestic mortification. They, there- 
fore, resolved on waiting till seven without 
making any further allusion to the subject; but, 
before that hour had arrived, Sylvester — ^finding 
they wouldnH go — said, boldly, " I'll tell you 
what, gentlemen, I must have my dinner !" 

" Do so, by all means," said one of them ; 
" oh, yes ; have it up at once." 

Well. Sylvester certainly thought this cool ; 
but, as it was then quite clear that they meant 
to see him eat it, he turned and rang Xke bell. 

"Bring up the dinner," said he, when the 
servant entered. 

" Here, sir; in this room ?" 

"Yes." 

The servant lool^ed, andfrowned upon them 
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all, which was, perhaps, but natural, seeing 
that cook had, for nearly two hours, been frown- 
ing upon her. She left the room, however, 
immetliately, and, on her return, laid the 
cloth for one ! The guests glanced at each other, 
as if they didn't understand this — nor did they : 
but, conceiving that the servant might feel con- 
fused,, and that, in her confusion, she had be- 
come quite oblivious, they were sileut. When, 
however, the girl — whom they now watched 
narrowly — brought up the tray, and placed on 
the table nothing but a small calTs tongue, and 
a couple of chickens done to rags, the case be- 
came, in their judgment, serious. 

" I say, old fellow, how*s this ?" said one of 
them; "are you going to dine alone?" 

" Unless you'll have a cut in with me," re- 
plied Sylvester. 

** A cut in? What! four or five fellows, as 
hungry as wolves, cut into a couple of chickens ! 
You know, I suppose, that we came to dine 
with you?" 

" Diue with me ? No ! Why didn't you tell 
me you were coming? I'd no idea of it !" 

" Not after having invited us ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Did you not send notes to all of ua this 
momiug, inviting us to dine with you at five ?" 

** No : certainly not !" 

** Well, but I received one." 

•* And so did I ! — and 1 1 — and I !" cried the 
rest. 

** But not from me. Have you one of them 
with you ?" 

Their hands were in their pockets in an in- 
stant, but they found tbat not one of them had 
been brought. 

" And have you been waiting all this time for 
dinner?" 

" Of course." 

"And I have been waiting for you to go! 
It's a hoax ! But come along : we'll soon make 
it all right."' 

" Stop a minute," said one, " for I'm ready 
tc drop !" And, seizing a chicken, he had a 
"cut in." The rest followed his example, for 
their appetites were keen ; and when they had 
managed to pick all the bones, which they did 
in the space of three minutes, Sylvester tvok 
them to the nearest hotel, and ordered Uie best 
dinner that could be served up at eight 

The "hoax," as they all now conceived it to 
be, was a source of much merriment during 
the evening. It gave a zest to the dinner, a 
zest to the vidne, and a zest to every joke that 
was uttered. They enjoyed themselves ex- 
ceedingly — infinitely more than they could 
otherwise have done ; and, on leaving, they all 

E renounced it to be the merriest evening they 
ad ever spent. 

It was about twelve when Sylvester returned 
to his lodgings, and in ten minutes after his re- 
turn he was in bed and asleep. He had not, 
however, been asleep long, when — his imagina- 
tion being somewhat heated by wine — he com- 
menced dreaming ; and as this led to results 
which will be anon explained, it will be as 
well for the dream itself to be at once rela- 
ted. 
In the first place, then, he imagined himself 
paadidate for the representation of his native 



county. A requisition, signed by all the frer 
holdei-s of the county save one, had been foe- 
warded to him, and as he had therefore con- 
sented to stand, the whole of the scenes which 
are held to be inseparable from a contested 
election, then passed in review before him, 
The formation of the committee — the prelimi- 
nary meetings — the nomination— the electioi] 
— the declaration — ^the chairing — and the ball, 
followed each other in rapid succession. He 
was returned, of course : for there was only 
one man who voted against him, and that waf 
the other candidate, whom he challenged is 
consequence : fought, with two pieces of ordi- 
nance carrying twenty-four pounders, and 
wounded in the ear; and having accompHshed 
all this, came to town, where he then was en 
gaged in the preparation of various highly im 
portaut bills, which he intended to submit to the 
House without delay. 

Having arrived at this interesting point, he 
imagined that that was the very day on which 
his presence in the House was expected, and af 
it soon came down to the hour at which twc 
honorable members would be waiting to intro 
duce him, he rose, and having dressed with 
care, walked down to the House, with one oi 
his ** bills" — which was, in reality, a "Treatise 
on the Ear" — under his arm. 

This was about half-past twelve; for the 
whole of the dream had not occupied more 
than three minutes; and, on reaching the House, 
into which he well knew the way, naving been 
frequently under the gallery, he looked about 
the lobby for the honorable members whom he 
expected would be waiting to receive him; 
when, being unable to recognize them there, he 
walked boldly into the House, bowed to the 
Speaker, and took his seat. 

The confident air with which he entered, 
would alone have been sufficient to disarm all 
suspicion of his being a stranger, if even any 
such suspicion had been excited ; but as it oc* 
curred just after a general election, when aho8t 
of new members are almost invariably return- 
ed, the door-keepers thought of course that he 
was one of them. 

Nor did the members themselves for a mo- 
ment suspect that he was not : in fact, the idea 
of his bemg an intruder never occurred to any 
one of them. They all thought that of course 
he was one of the new members ; and, being 
interested in his appearance, inquired anxiously 
of each other who he was. 

Sylvester, however, took no notice of them; 
that is to say, individually : he viewed them 
only in the mass : his attention was fixed upon 
those who addressed the House; the argument* 
adduced by some of whom he rose to answer, 
but bein^ unable to catch the Speaker's eye, 
others followed, and lie resumed his seat. 

The question before the House on that occa- 
sion, Had reference to the practice of baking 
the dinner of the poor on the Sunday, and Syl- 
vester felt disgusted with the wild fanaticism 
by which the speeches of some of the oppo- 
nents of the practice were characterized. It 
was hence that he rose to reply to them, and 
was sorry when he found himself compelled to 
resume his seat. He was still, however, on 
the qui vive; and as the honorable member 
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wlio was then speaking, was the most malig- 
nant, bigoted, superficial, self-sufficient, })er8e- 
cuting, narrow-minded puritan of them all, the 
very moment he had finished, Sylvester, tired 
with indignation, started up, caught the eye of 
the Speaker, and commenced. 

He Wiis, however, for a moment compelled 
to pause ; for the house, as a matter of courtesy, 
cheered him; and when the cheering had sub- 
sided into the most profound silence, he felt 
himself much more calm, and said: 

"Sir,— In every society, and in every circle, 
m every house, institution, or assembly, in 
which religious enthusiasm has been tolerated, 
it has engendered dissensions, bitterness, heart- 
burnings, and hatred — severed friendships, sub- 
dued affections, destroyed brotherly love and 
sympathy— converted harmony into discord, 
happiness into misery, and filled the mind in 
which sweet peace reigned, with fearful appre- 
hensions. [Cheers.] Sir, religious enthusi- 
asm, as it is called, but which I call fanaticism, 
is as distinct from religion itself, as intolerance 
is from charity, as humility is from pride, as 
meekness is from arrogance, or as christian 
forbearance is from cruel persecution. Its es- 
sence is tyraTmy : its history has been written 
in. blood. Ignorance is one of its chief charac- 
teristics, and even where the germs of genius 
have strack root in the soil, it has sprung up, 
and waved and bloomed but to be blasted. Its 
presumption shocks heaven. It would impi- 
ously wrest the sword of Justice, and the scep- 
tre of Mercy, from the hands of the Eternal 
God. (Great sensation.) To the advancement 
of human knowledge it has been opposed : to 
the progress of science it hsM ever been a bitter 
foe. The pretence of the Puritans is, and al- 
ways has been, that they fear that science will 
compass the destruction of reli^on I Science 
compass the destruction of religion ! It is false 
that they have any such fear ; and if it were 
true, the inspiration of that fear is of itself impi- 
oos. Religion derives its light from truth, 
even as the moon derives her lustre from the 
son. It is based upon truth, and truth is eternal : 

• The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 

But Truth shall flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt smidst the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.' 
No! (continued Sylvester, when the cheering 
had subsided.) It is not that they fear the de- 
struction of religion : tbey are api)rehensive 
cnly of the destruction of that fanaticism which 
stands between darkness and light. It there- 
fore behove s us, as the chosen representatives 
of the people, whose morality and whose hap- 
piness It is our duty to promote, it behoves us, 
I say, when we see this religious enthusiasm, 
or rather this fanaticism, thus endeavoring to 
creep in here, to repudiate it in liminie."^ 
(Cheers.) They who are anxious to introduce 
it may be pure — I say that they may be — I do 
not know that they are not ; but this I know, 
there's nothing looks so much like a good shil- 
ling as a bad one. (Loud laughter.) 
throw out at once this fanaticsd bdl : W 
tius and every other attempt to di 
the already too limited car^^ 
and. instead of sowing r* 



among the people, creating discord, and inspi- 
ring them with hatred of each other; let us 
legislate with a view to promote the cultivation 
of those kindly, beautiful, generous, philan- 
thropic feelings which impart a zest to life, and 
which bind man to man." 

At the conclusion of this speech, which was 
hailed with loud cheers, and which really was 
delivered with much point and energy, Sylves- 
ter at once resumed his seat; but while the 
members around him were crying — "Who is 
is he ?" in vain — for none could tell them — ^he 
rose and left the house. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ACCUSATION. 

In the morning, while at breakfast, the eye 
of Sylvester rested upon tho speech which he 
himself had delivered, and which he found 
prescribed to **An Hon. Member." He was 
struck with the speech: not because it devel- 
oped any extraordinary talent, but because the 
words employed were those which he had been 
in the habit of employing, while the sentences 
were of his own construction. No man, per- 
haps, ever was, or ever will be, able to pass a 
speech of his own unnoticed. Both in speak- 
ing and writing, every man has a peculiar style 
— a style, of which the peculiarity of it cannot 
be at once perceived by others, is very soon 
discovered by himself. Hence, though uncon- 
scious of its being his own, Sylvester dwelt 
upon this speech, notwithstanding it was but an 
outline of the question at issue — an outline 
which left the filling up to the imagination. 
Still it is questionable whether even this piece 
of declamation could have been delivered by 
him in the house when awake. Had he been 
in reality a member — albeit he might have felt 
equally mdignant at the mode in which the sub- 
ject was discussed — bis calm, retiring, diffident 
nature would, in all probability, have prompted 
him to be silent; but while asleep, every feel- 
ing, every idea of fear, was absent ; he expe- 
rienoed no nervousness, no trepidation : what- 
ever his imagination suggested, he did, regard- 
less of all nnmvorable consequences, seeing that 
danger never presented itself then to his view 

Having read this speech again and affain— 
suggesting improvements as he proceeded, pre- 
cis^y as if he had been conscious of its beinff 
his own — he was amazed by the sudden arrivsa 
of Mr. Scholefield, whose countenance denoted 
the most painful anxiety. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed — "Sylvester, 
what have you been doing?" 

" Doing?" echoed Sylvester, with an expres- 
sion of wonder. " Explain." 

" Where were you last night — or rather this 
morning ?" 

" Last night I was at the hotel just abov^ 
with some friends." 

' t what time did you leave those friends V* 
"Ht twelve o'clock." 

and where did you go then?" 

9 did I go ? I came home and wea* 
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" Immediately T" 

" Immediately." 

«* Sylvester," said Mr. Scholefield, with deep 
emotion, ** confide in me. Disguise nothing 
from me. I have, " he added, as tears sprang 
into his eyes — " I have towards you the feelings 
of a father." 

*' Why, how is this?" interrupted Sylvester. 
" What is the meaning of it all V' 

" Sylvester, you have known me sufficiently 
long, I hope, to know that I am your friend ; 
therefore, conceal nothing fix)m me." 

" What have I to conceal ? I am perfectly 
vnconscious of having done anything wliich ren- 
ders concealment necessary, or even expedient." 

** Did you not visit Lady Julian last night 7" 

" Most certainly not. I have not seen Lady 
Julian smce I left you.'* 

*• What ! were you not there until three 
o'clock this morning?" 

" There !— where ?" 

" At Sir Charles' house.** 

' Me." 

"Sylvester,'* resumed Mr. Scholefield, so- 
lemnly, " Sir Charles himself, on his return ar 
that hour, saw you pass out at the garden- gate." 

" No such thing!" exclaimed Sylvester, indig- 
nantly. 

" He declares it to be a fact." 

" Then he declares that which is false." 

*' But Thompson, his butler, saw you too.** 

"Neither of them saw me. Neither could 
have seen me, for I was not there.** 

" Sylvester, their evidence is strong, and, I 
fear, too conclusive. Thompson undertakes to 
swear that he saw you coming from the ante- 
room which leads to Lady Julian's chamber." 

" He does!" 

"He does; and is, moreover, prepared to 
swear that he let you out. His statement is 
this: that being anxious to see the butler at the 
next house, he went and conversed with him, 
until he heard Sir Charles* carriage approibching; 
that he instantly returned, and on his return, 
i^und the door as he had left it, slightly oj^en; 
that he then closed the door, until tne carriage 
should be announced, and having occasion to 
go up stairs, saw you coming from the ante- 
room alone ; and that on seeing you he de- 
scended and let you out, just as the carriage 
drew up to the gate." 

" It is false ! every word of it ! utterly false !" 

"He declares every word of it to be true! 
He also declares that he should have spoken to 
you had he not felt that one of the other servants 
had let you in. In fact, having seen you there 
so frequently, and at almost all nours, both with 
me and alone, I don't suppose the idea of there 
being any impropriety in the visit for a moment 
occurred to him." 

" Well, but why did not Sir Charles himself 
speak ?" 

" He did so : at least, he says that he called 
to you before he could alight, and that you 
bowed and passed on; when, fearing that Lady 
Julian — who is in a delicate state still — had had 
a relapse, he went immediately up to her 
chamber, and had she not at once denied 
that you had been there, no more would have 
been thought of the matter." 
" She was justified in denying it ! She waa 



bound to deny it ! I had not been there. If I 
had, be assured that to you I would, under ex- 
isting circumstances, confess it.** 

I thovght that you would !" 

" And think so still. Either Sir Charles and 
his butler have been grossly mistaken, or they 
have conspired to blast her reputation and 
mine." 

" That they have both been mistaken is cer- 
tainly possible; but in the possibility of Sir 
Charles having entered into any such conspiracy 
I cannot believe. I know him to be devotedly 
attached to his wife. I have known him pri- 
vately, and under almost every variety of ci^ 
cumstances for years, and if any man can be 
said to know another's heart, I know his. N<i, 
Sylvester; be assured that he is incapable o 
entering into such conspiracy." 

"What then is to be thought of it? He 
knows me well i I am perfectly well known 
to them both ! And is it not almost Inconceiv 
able that either of them could, under the cir- 
cumstances, havemistaken any one else formef " 

" It does indeed appear to be almost incoxi- 
ceivable." 

" Well !** exclaimed Sylvester. " The thing 
begins to assume a serious aspect!'* 

" Serious ! I contemplate the consequences 
with feelings of horror. Unless you can break 
down the evidence against you, your death may 
be the immediate result ; and failing that, your 
ruin as a professional man will be inevitable. 
Sir Charles is in a state of mind bordering upon 
madness. He has ever since been raving for 
revenge. He cast Lady Julian off instantly; 
and, but for the interposition of the servants, 
would have killed her; and now he has sent a 
friend to you to demand immediate satisfaction.*' 

" Is it possible ?*' 

" That friend is now in the room adjoining, 
where, as he called upon me first, not knowing 
your address, I begged of him to remain untu 
I had seen you." 

" Well,*' said Sylvester thoughtfully ; " the 
thing appears to be coming to a crisis ! ■' But, be 
assured of this, that I was not there. Will 
you,** he added, calmly, " do me the favor to 
mtroduce him ?'* 

Mr. Scholefield, with an expression of sorrow, 
then rose and left the room ; and having been 
absent for a moment, returned with Sir William 
D'Almaine. 

" This," said Sir William, on taking a seat, 
" is indeed a most unhappy affair ; but as I can 
have no desire to harrow your feelings, I will, 
if you will favor me with the name of a friend, 
go immediately and consult him." 

" Sir William," returned Sylvester, " Sir 
Charles is mistaken. He imagines that I was 
at his house last night, or rather this morning. 
I was no<." 

" You were not ? Do you intend, then, as a 
defence, to adopt a denial ?" 

"I do: and in doing so, defend myself with 
truth." 

" Well; but Sir Charles himself saw you! and 
so did his butler '" 

" It is a mistake ! they did not see me." 

** Oh ! that will ndt do at all ! Sic Charles 
assures me, upon his honor, that he saw you; 
and I am, of course, bound to believe him." 
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**Toa may perhaps believe that which he 
binuelf believes ; bat I deny that you are bound 
to adoi»t the belief of any man/' 

** This is not belief, merely : he knows that 
you were there." 

" How is it possible for you to know that ?" 

*• He declares that you were, upon his honor!" 

** And I, upon my honor, declare that I was 
not:" 

" Et^uivocation, you must allow me to ob- 
serve, m affairs of this kind, will not do." 

'*I scorn equivocation, and despise the man 
who is mean enough to have recourse to it I 
state upon my honor that I was not there ; and 
to that statement — ^bssed as it is upon truth — I 
will adhere, let the consequences be what they 
may." 

" Pardon me. ^ You are a young man, and, 
therefore, you will, perhaps, allow me to ob- 
serve, that in cases of this description, you have 
but one course to pursue." 

" I am aware of it. I have but one course to 
pursue, and that is the course of truth, which I 
will pursue." 

** Then am I to understand distinctly that you 
'refuse to refer me to a friend?" 

" No ! certainly not : I refer you at once to 
Sir Charles." 

" Aye, but that is a most extraordinary re- 
ference." 

" This proceeding appears to me to be extraor- 
dinary altogether. I refer you to him : con- 
salt him, and I will at that consultation be pre- 
sent." 

" That, I apprehend, sir, would not be quite 
safe." 

"Not safe? Why not? What have I to 
fear? conscious as I am of my own integrity. 
I will meet him with all the confidence truth 
can inspire, aud I {^el that my presence will 
induce the conviction that he has been mis- 
taken." 

" Sylvester," calmly interposed Mr. Schole- 
field ; *• allow me to suggest that you had better 
depute me to Sir Charles, and explain to him 
the feelings to which you have given such ear- 
nest expression." 

"Mr. Scholefield," returned Sylvester, "I 
have, as I believe you are aware, been always 
anxious to adopt any suggestion of yours; but 
I submit — this being a matter of professional 
life or death to me — that I ought to see Sir 
Charles, and explain to him myself tiiat he is 
laboring under a most serious mistake." 

" WeU," replied Mr. Scholefield ; " I can 
have ho objection to your seeing him." 

" I fear," observed Sir William, •* that he is 
not now in a fit state to view the matter calm- 
ly." 

" I am sure," said Sylvester, "that when Sir 
Cliarles sees me, he will be at once satisfied 
that I am not the man." 

" Well," said Sir William, who really began 
to think that Sir Charles must have been mis- 
taken, " if that be the case, why by all means 
come with me. Mr. Scholefield, perhaps, will 
accompany us?" 

** I will do so with pleasure," replied Mr. 
Scholefield ; and without loss of time they left 
Sylvester's chambers, and proceeded to the 
house of Sir Charles. 



" Now," said Sir William, on their arrival, " I 
think that Mr. Scholefield and I had better go 
up first, and soothe Sir Charles, if possible." 

Sylvester did not object to this, and they ac- 
cordingly left him in one of the parlors ; but the 
moment they had explained to Sir Charles that 
Sylvester solemnly denied the accusation, and 
tnat he had come expressly to deny it in per- 
son. Sir Charles rushed below, entered the 
room in which Sylvester had been left, and 
seizing him by the throat, would have strangled 
him but for the prompt interference of Mr. 
Scholefield, who, suspecting his object, had 
followed him on the instant. 

" Mean, base, cowardly, contemptible liar!" 
exclaimed Sir Charles, absolutely foaming vrith 
ra^e. " If you have not the courage to fight 
with me, VU. ruin you — ruin you — ruin you for 
ever !" 

" I'll not be thus insulted with impunity," 
cried Sylvester. '* The accusation is false." 

" What !" exclaimed Sir Charles, seizing the 
poker on the instant — "what!" 

Sylvester was about to confront him, when 
Mr. Scholefield hurried him from the room, 
and when he had given his card to Sir Wil- 
liam, with the name of Mr. Scholefield as his 
friend, he left the house, solemnly and most 
indignantly declaring his innocence of the 
cha^e. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MXXTING. 

Sylvester, on leaving the house of Sir 
Charles, with mingled feelings of indication 
and alarm, proceeded at once to the residence 
of Mr. Scholefield, with the view of awaiting 
his retem. He knew not of course what 
would be the result ; but having deputed Mr. 
Scholefield to act as his friend, and feeling pro- 
hibited from taking any step without his direct 
sanction, he summoned all the patience at his 
command, and took a seat in the surgery alone. 

While he was here, tortured with anxiety 
and brooding over the probable consequences 
of that which he felt of course conscious of be- 
ing a mistake, Mr. Scholefield, whose appre- 
hensions were even stronger than those of 
Sylvester, being determined if possible to as- 
certain the whole truth, and having learned 
that Lady Julian was at tne house of her father, 
went, in order to have an interview with her, 
unknown to Sir Charles and D'Almaine. 

On his arrival, he found her father in a dread- 
ful state of excitement aud soniewhat uncourte- 
ous, conceiving, as he did, that a message had 
come from Sir Charles 

"What is your object?" he demanded, when 
Mr. Scholefield had inquired if he could see 
Lady Julian. " Why do you wish to see her ? 
What have you to communicate ? By whom 
were you commissioned to eome ? My daugh- 
ter is innocent! Sir Charles shall know to nis 
cost that she is innocent ! I'd stake my life 
uj)on her word ! If, therefore, you are charged 
with any insulting or humiliating message, she 
is not to be seen. 1*11 not have her insulted : 
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1*11 not have her humiliate J. She is as virtuous 
now that she has returned to her father's lunise, 
as she was when she left it. Sir Charles, by 
whom I presume you have been sent — " 

" General Lloyd/* calmly interrupted Mr. 
Scholefield, "I have not been sent by Sir 
Charles." 

" Do you come then in the character of a 
mediator ?" 

" No, My object is to have an assurance 
from Lady Julian that Mr. Sound was not the 
gentleman whom Sir Charles saw." 

** Then you assume that she must have been 
yisited by some one 7" 

** I merely assume that Sir Charles must have 
seen some one." 

" Assuming that, does it follow that she 
knows whom he saw?'* 

" Not necessarily ; but-^' 

"Sir, she knows nothing whatever about it : 
nor do I believe that he saw any one at all. 
It is a trick, sir !— a conspiracy !— an infamous 
conspiracy ! But Til sift the matter : 1*11 get 
to the bottom of it. He shall not vdth im- 
punity blast the reputation of my daughter.** 

^ " General Lloyd, I came here with no other 
▼iew than that of ascertaining if this young 
man — whom I regard as a son, and upon whose 
honor I have always placed the most perfect 
reliance — has been seen by Lady Julian since 
he left me. I am aware of its being an ex- 
tremely delicate question, under the circum- 
stances, to put to Lady Julian—** 

" Not at all — not at all ! If she has not, she 
will say so : if she has, she will declare it.'* 
* ^ *' That is my only object in seeking an inter- 
viejjv with her." 

•* Very well." 

** I feel that you will apxweciate my anxiety, 
when I explain to you that this young man*s 
very existence is at stake." 

** Has Sir Charles called him out, then?" 

" He has.'* 

" And does he intend to go ?** 

" I see no alternative.** 

" The meeting must not take place. If Sir 
Charles should happen to fall, the reputation of 
my daughter will be for ever lost I It must 
by some means be prevented.** 

" I am most anxious to prevent it ; but how 
can it be done ?** 

** Who is his friend ?** 

" Sir William D*Almaine.'* 

•* But the friend of the accused ?** 

" He has referred them to me.** 

* * Good . You are anxious to prevent it. You 
pledge me your honour that you wish to pre- 
vent it?" 

" I do.'* 

" Very good. Then it shall be done. Con- 
tinue to act. I'll take care that you are not 
compromised. Continue to act. Under no 
other circumstances would I interfere, but in 
this case I feel bound to do so. And now come 
and speak to my daughter." 

The general then led the way into the draw- 
ing-room, and on finding Lady Julian in tears, 
he exclaimed, " Are you my daughter, Louisei 
or are you not ? Are you innocent, or are you 
not ? If you are, act^like the daughter of a 
Boldier, and Jet as have no more tears." 



Lady Julian seized the hand of Mr« Schole* 
field, and sobbed bitterly. 

** Louise !'* shouted the general, " is this the 
way to repel the attacks of an enem^ ?** 

" Mr. Scholefield is no enemy, father,'* she 
replied. 

" I didn't say that he was. If he had been, 
I shouldn't have brought him up here. But be 
firm. Be a woman. Don't act like a child. 
Mr. Scholefield wants to know whether you 
have or have not seen that young fellow since 
— since when ?** 

" Since he left me,*' said Mr. Scholefield. 
** You remember when he left me ?** 

"I do, perfectly,** replied Lady Julian; "I 
have not seen him since.** 

** Neither last night or at any other time ?'* 

** Neither last night or at any other time since 
he came with Mr. Scholefield.*' 

•• Very well,** replied the general ; " thai 
point's settled. Is there any other qaestion 
you wish to have answered ?*' 

'* My object,** replied Mr. Scholefield, " was 
merely to ascertain that fact. Of course,'* he 
added, turning to Lady Julian, " yon have no 
idea whom Sir Charles could have seen ?** 

" I have not, indeed/* 

" How should you have ?*' interposed the 
general. •* You were in bed, were you not?" 

" Yes; and had been asleep, but awoke just 
before Sir Charles returned. But what does 
he say, Mr. Scholefield 7 You have seen him 
of course ?'* 

" I have but jnst left him.** 

'* Is he still laboring under this cruel delu 
sion?'* 

" He appears to be very much excited." 

"Of courser* cried the general. "He ap- 
pears to be excited ! That^ an indispensable 
part of the plan f" 

"You wrong him, father: be assnred that 
you wrong him. This is no plan of his. I feel 
that he is incapable of any such meanness/' 

" Of course you do. I'm aware of that. And 
were he to crush you, you'd feel so still. Yoa 
were a fool to marry him ; and I was a fool to 
consent to the match. We're a couple of fools, 
and as fools he wishes to treat us. However, 
we shall see : we shall see about that : we shall 
see ! We are not to be struck down so easily 
as he imagines. Mr. Scholefield : a word or 
two with you, alone." 

" You vdll «all and see us ?" exclaimed Lady 
Julian, seizing the hand of Mr. Scholefield, at 
he rose. " You will not believe that I'm so 
ffuilty a creature. I am innocent : indeed, in 
deed, I am innocent.*' 

" There, there f* cried the general ; " that 
will do s that will do. Don't be a fool !" he 
added, kissing her affectionately, as the tears 
sprang to his eyes. "There: now be calm- 
quite calm : let us have no more of this." 

Lady Julian, as they left the room, sank 
upon the couch, and when her maid had been 
summoned, they returned to the parlor. 

" I was told how it would be/* said the gen- 
eral ; " I was warned long ago.** 
"Warned of what 7" 

" Of jealousy being the fruit of the match. 
If I had fifty daughters, and they were all as 
ngly as the devil, I*d never agaid consent to 
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tke marriage of any one of them with any man 
twenty years older thau herself. Still I thought 
that Joliau was really a mau of honor." 

" And I think that he is so still. That he has 
hitherto loved Lady Julian fondly, I have had 
opportunities of kuowing." 

*• Well!*' exclaimed the general; " we shall 
see ! I'll go to him as soon as I feel fit to go. 
I'm only waiting until I get cool. It's of no 
use goiu^ to a man in a rage. But now, as re- 
gards this challenge. Will you promise to 
communicate to me the time and place of 
meeting ?" 
" I will." 

" That is all I require. This you promise, 
open your honor as a gentleman ?'* 
*' I do,» 

" Very good. That's settled. Let the affair 
go on. I shall hear from you in the course of 
the day ?" 
"YoushalL" 

" No one shall ever know from me how I 
obtained the information, nor from whom." 
" I depend, of course, upon your secresy." 
"You may do so with confidence. Until 
this matter has been satisfactorily cleared up, 
I would not have J uliau fall for the world. Fix 
any time you like, but let me know," 

" That there may be no mistake, I will see 
you myself." 

** That's better ! Now, mind, I depend upon 
you." 

" And I depend upon you : for I would not, 
on any account, have that youug man injured." 
Mr. Scholefield then left, and as he telt that 
the contemplated meeting would be harmless, 
his mind was more at ease, although he was 
«till apprehensive that the consequences to 
Silvester would be, in a professional point of 
View, ruinous. Hoping, however, that these 
consequences might yet be averted, he hasten- 
ed home, but before he arrived, Sylvester — 
"whose anxiety had so much increased, that he 
4bund it impossible to remain there alone — had 
left, with the view of calling upon Tom, having 
■previously written a note to Mr. Scholefield, 
-stating where he was to be found. 

At this period, Tom was in practice for him- 
self; and that practice, moreover, was exten- 
sive; for, notwithstanding he had the same 
fwculiarity of pronunciation as before, he had 
a high reputation for skill —a reputation which 
he had, by the legitimate exercise of his talents, 
acquired, and which experience and constant 
study enabled him to sustain. 

** What's the batter?" he exclaimed, as Syl- 
vester entered his library ; " why are you thus 
excited? has adythidg very bobedtous oc- 
curred?" 

" Yes," replied Sylvester ; ** I have been 
drawn into a mess." 

** A bess! Well, well, sit dowd add be calb ; 
add let's see if we cad't draw you out of it. 
Dow thed, what is it's dature?'* 
" You know Sir Charles Julian?" 
*' Yes." 

** He declares that he saw me leave his house 
about three o'clock this morning." 
" WeU." 

" And his butler declares — and is, moreover, 
prepared to swear — that he saw me at that 



hour absolutely coming from Lady Julian's 
chamber !" 

'* I say, old fellow," said Tom, shaking his 
head, significantly ; '' a bedical bad, too ! — a 
bedical bad '" 

*' But it was not me whom they saw !" 

"It was dot?" 

" No : upon my honor !" 

" That's a biessidg. Where were you at that 
tibe ?'» 

'* In bed." 

" Cad you prove that you were ?" 

" I can prove that I went home at twelve." 

" That's sobethidg, certaidly ; but that's dot 
edough," 

^* It's impossible for me to prove that I was 
in bed at three !" 

" Which is awkward: very awkward. Well," 
he added, after a pa ise, "what has beed dode V* 

** In the first place he has cast Lady Julian 
ofiE^ and in the next he has sent me a challenge.' 

" Well ] That's doidg busidess .' Do you 
bead to go out ?" 

" I have left tlie affair entirely in the hands 
of Mr. Scholefield." 

" Very good ; add what does he bead to do ?" 

" I've not seen him since I left him with Sir 
Charles." 

" Do you bead to say that you have beed to 
speak to Sir Charles ?" 

" I went in order to convince him that I was 
not the man ; but the moment he saw me, he 
seized me by the throat and tried to strangle 
me." 

" He did ! Well, id that case, Syl, out you bust 
go ] I dod't buch adbire this bode of settlidcr 
batters ; but as it is the odly bode prescribed 
by society, society bust establish adother before 
it cad expect that which is dow id existedce to 
be repudiated. But whed are you goidg to see 
Scholefield agaid?" 

** I expected to see him an hour ago .' I 
waited at his house till I was tired of waiting, 
and then left a note stating that I should l^ 
here." 

" Well, old boy, you bust keep up your spi- 
rits ! Let's have a glass of wide od tbe stredgth 
of it" 

" There he is !" exclaimed Sylvester, on hear- 
ing a knock. 

" That's the goverdor," said Tom. *' That's 
his kdock for a thousadd. Dow, the questiod 
is, will it be wise to explaid all to hib ?" 

* Why will it not ?" demanded Sylvester. 

•* Why, he has a thorough hatred of the prac- 
tice of duellidg : he holds it id utter abhorredce: 
add were it to cobe to his kdowledge that you 
had beed called out, I do believe that he would 
idduce you to suffer ady iddi^dity rather thad 
go. The questiod therefore is, shall we tell 
hib or dot? ' 

Before Sylvester had time to answer this 
question, the appearance of the doctor, with 
Mr. Scholefield. sufficiently proved it to be un- 
necessary, for he at once took Sylvester by the 
hand, and enjoined him to be tranquil and firm. 
*' I am," he added, " strong^ly opposed to this 
practice ; but, under existing sircumstances, 
the challenge must be accepted. We are all 
friends here ; but, of course, not a syllable 
must be said on the subject to any other party 
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T fi)mtl fino you again in a few xninateB. Do not 
limvo till I rtfturii." 

•* Woll," Hiiid Tom, as the doctor left the 
ItHmi wiffi Mr. Scholefield ; "if adv bad had 
HWonl tliHt the govordor would, udoer ady cir- 
oiilffitJidcfH, Hudctiod the acccptadce of a chal- 
ImlKM, I nhoiild havu stud that that bad had cob- 
iiitli'd pirjury. Why, he has heretofore de- 
flifitdf'jfd tiio pmotice of duellidg vebebedtly, 
Ml ft burbuiouH, tirutal, cowardly, cold-blooded 
Itrwii n. I havo heard bib agaid add agaid 
oodtndd that every bad who happened to kill 
iwlothor id a duel, whether be idtedded to do 
NO or dot, wriM a biirderer? I'll dever applaud 
hill for <!(»dHii»t«dcy agaid. But I say, old fel- 
low, whod does the thidg cobe oflf ?" 

*• I know nothing about the arrangementB.** 

** W«ll, but dod't you kdow where you ai-e to 
bofllT" 

" I'vo not the slightest idea. Mr. Scholefield 
hfis, on iny part, the entire arrangement of the 
•flair : boyoud that I know nothing." 

Tho doctor and Mr. Scholefield then returned 
to the library, and when Tom — who entertain- 
ed the kindliest feelings towards Sylvester, and 
who had made up his mind to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of giving information — had 
been taken aside, the doctor communicated 
■omethiiig which induced him to abandon the 
course he had meant to pursue. 

" You will dine with me to-day ?" observed 
the doctor, addressing Sylvester. 

"I had much rather not. I'd rather dine 
abne. I do not feel that I am a coward ; but 
I am of course thoughtful. I have, moreover, a 
letter or two to write." 

** Write theb here, add dide with be, thed," 
•aid Tom. 

"Dine where you please," interposed Mr. 
Scholefield; "only let me know where I can 
findyou." 

** I will remain here then. You will find me 
here. I'll not leave the house till you re- 
turn." 

" Very well," said Mr. Scholefield. " Then 
that's understood;" and, on leaving the house 
with the doctor, he proceeded to keep his en- 
gagement with Sir William D'Almaine. 

"I don't think," observed Sylvester, on being 
left with Tom, " that society has any right to 
place a man in this position. It appears to me 
to be dreadful, that the life of one man should 
be thus coolly staked against that of another. 
Life against life ! and with it all earthly hopes, 
prospects and affections ! Henceforth, be the 
result of this affair what it may, I'll never either 
give or accept a challenge. Were I guilty of 
the offence with which I am charged, I should 
not, of course, have the sliehtest reason to com- 
plain — although that would be, in effect, plac- 
ing the accuser on the same footing as the ac- 
cused: subjecting the man who has been in- 
jured to the same consequences as the man by 
whom the injury has been inflicted — but, as I 
am innocent, I do think it monstrous that society 
should force me to peril my life for the satis- 
faction of him by whom I have been falsely 
accused." 

"^ty does dot absolutely force you," said 

lence has precisely that effect. Were 



I not to go out, it wonld denoonee me as a 
coward.'* 

" Still it leaves yon free to choose the aHer 
dative." 

** And a pretty alternative it is!" 

" The paid iaflicted by society's cedsure— 
add bore especially the cedsure of that portiod 
of society who take ibbeidate cogdisadce of bat 
ties of this descriptiod — depedds, id a neat 
degree, upod a bad*s susceptibility. Sobe 
there are who despise it ; add I dod't" kdow 
but such bed display as buch courage as they 
do by whob it is feared." 

" But a man in society — unless, indeed* he 
be independent of society, must go with soci- 
ety's stream. If he attempt to stem the tide 
thus established, he may struggle and struggle, 
and, with all his struggling, be scarcely able to 
keep up to the point from which he started; 
while he who contentedly goes with the tide, 
glides smoothly along without an effort." 

" That's true, Syl, as far as it goes; certaidly, 
they who go with the tide fide it the eatied 
way to get alodg, but it is extrebely qu(?stioda- 
ble whether it be at all tibes the wisest. Pre- 
judices are to be reboved,for exabple, odly by 
oppositiod; froboppositiod the whole of our great 
add glorious schebes, both political add social, 
have sprudg: oppositiod is the gerb of ibprove- 
bedt : we bust have beed id a state of igdo- 
radce the best profoudd had there beed doe 
such thidg as oppositiod. It is easier, doubt- 
less, to go with the tide thad to oppose it; bat 
our object should be to divert the streab whed 
we fide that its course is perdicious." 

" But I am not in a position to turn the stream 
now against me." 

" Doe bad alive probably eould do so alode. 
He bust, to be successful, have the idfluedce 
add the exabple of a dubber to back hib." 

" Do you wish me, in this case, to be one of 
that number?" 

•* Why, suppose that you were dow to leave 
towd— " 

" Had Ififtyhvefif and had to peril them all, 
I wouldn't do it." 

" It was dot by idtedtiod to advise you to dof 
it. I berely said suppose you were dow to leave 
towd, what — " 

" Nothing could justify such a step now. In- 
dependently of compromising one of my^Jbest 
friends, I should be lor ever branded as a cow- 
ard. No I be the result what it may, 111 go 
through it." 

" Well," said Tom, whose sole object in dis- 
cusein^ this subject was to prove that Sylvester 
in reality possessed that firmness for which he 
had previously given him credit, " if that be 
your fixed deterbidatiod, we'll say doe bore 
abo'Jt it. I'll dow, for a short tibe, leave you. 
You have letters to write, add I've a call or two 
to bake: I shall dot be gode bore thad ad hour." 

"Tom," said Sylvester, taking him by the 
hand, " I have one request to make ; it is this: 
that before you go out, you will pledge me 
your honor that you will give information of 
this affair to no one. I ought not, I know, to 
have named the subject even to you ; but, re- 
member, I have done so in the most perfect 
confidence." * 

Tom pressed his hand warmly and amiled. 
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and having given the reqtnred piedge, left him. 

Sylvester then sat down cahnly to wrke an 
affectionate letter to Aunt Eleanor, to be deli- 
vered to her only in the event of his falling ; 
and while he was thus engaged, Mr. Schole- 
field and Sir William were settling the prelimi- 
naries of the meeting. 

The general was also at this thne engaged. 
He had, vrith the view of getting " cool," been 
Tanning up and down stairs, pacing the rooms 
with extraordinary rapidity, and hurling fierce 
denunciations at the bsad of him whom he im> 
a^ed had conspired to blast the reputation of 
his daughter; and when by these vehement 
means he had become, in his judgment, suji- 
denUy " cool," he started off to have an inter- 
view with Sir Charles, in a state of intense per- 
spiration. 

On his arrival. Sir Charles was "not at home." 
He had given instructions to be denied to all 
save Sir William D'Almaine, But when the 
porter told the general that Sir Charles was not 
at home, the general looked at the fellow, and 
asked him if he knew who he was. '^Atten- 
tion !" be shouted, as the porter muttered some- 
^'ng in reply to him — "Announce me. ^' And 
thn porter, who in this his extremity scarcely 
knew how to act, did announce him, and the 
l^eral was eventually shown up. 

As he entered the room in which Sir Charles, 
who was still much excited, had been anxiously 
awaiting Sir William's return, the general 
walked stiffly up to the table, and, on taking a 
chair, sat immediately opposite Sir Charles, and 
looked at him for a moment with an expression 
of severity. 

"Su- Charles! Sir Charles Julian!" said he, 
atlen^h, "I am here— calm and cool, as you 
perceive — to demand an explanation." 

"General," returned Sir Charles, more in 
KWDw than in anger, "I have nothing to ex- 
plain — nothing more than that which, I pre- 
Bome, you already know. That your daughter 
has dishonored me, is lamentable, but true." 

" It is false, sir— atrociously fidse !" 

" Could I reasonably entertain a doubt upon 
file subject, I would abandon every feeling of 
liQspicion at once : but as her paramour was ac- 
tttilly seen coming from her chamber : as my 
Diim let him out : and as I myself saw him leave 
tb) house 2ui I approached it, dovht is impos- 
dhle." ^ 

•' I don't beUeve a word of it — ^not a single 
^)rd!" 

** Of what?" 

" Of what ! Why, of the statement you have 
Haide with the view of justifying your abandon- 
dcoment of my daughter." 

Sir Charles rang the bell, and when the ser- 
vant appeared, he ordered Thompson up imme- 
diately. 

" I'll prove it," said he. " Unhappily, I can 
prove it. Thompson is my witness: interro- 
gate him yourself." 

" Oh !" retorted^ the general, sarcastically, 
** I have not the slightest doubt of his having 
duly learned his lesson." 

" What do you mean to insinuate by that?" 

"WMhallsee — we shall see," returned the 

general; as the butler entered. " Now, sir," 

le continaed, addressing Thompson fiercely. 



"I have to ask you a few plain questions- 
questions which, doubtless, you wiU have to 
answer upon your oath." 

" I wiU answer them now," said the butler, 
" as tnady as if I were on my oath." 

" We shall see : we shall see, sir. Now, then, 
The very first question I have to ask you is this: 
did Sir Charles, or did he notf sir, instruct you 
to make the statement which you have made 
against Lady JuUan ?" 

" I have made no statement against Lady Ju- 
lian." 

** No equivocation — no quibbling ! I ask you 
a straightforward question, sir, and I expect 
that you will ^ve me a straightforward answer. 
I ask you again, whether Sir Charles did or did 
not instruct you to make the statement which 
you have maae against Ladv Julian V 

" And I answer again, that I have made no 
statement against her ladyship." 

" What ! Have you not declared, and are 
you not prepared to swear, that she is an adul- 
teress ?" 

" No," replied Thompson, " certainl}r not I 
don't believe that she is : I never said that I 
believed it." 

*• Why, how is this ?" demanded the general 
of Sir Charles. ** What am I to understand ?" 

" Pursue your own course, General Lloyd," 
returned Sir Charles. " Pray proceed in your 
own wa^. Pve no wish to interfere with your 
mode of interrogation.'' 

"All I have stated," resumed Thompson, "is 
this : that about three this morning, I saw Mr. 
Sound coming slowly from the ante-room which 
leads to Lady Julian's chamber, and that I let 
him out of the house." 

" And are you prepared to ttoear to this 
statement ?" 

"I am, sir: I am," 

" And will you also swear that you received 
no orders — no instructions from Sir Charles — " 

"General Lloyd!" vehemently interposed 
Sir Charles, " I'll no longer sit here to be thus 
insulted. Thompson, leave the room. If," he 
added, when Thompson had left, " if you have 
any cluurge to bring against me, let it be brought 
at once plainly, mat I may meet it. You have 
insinuated against me one of the basest and 
most abhorrent practices by which it is possible 
for a man to be disgraced. Do you mean to 
accuse me distinctly of such baseness 7" 

" I mean to accuse you of this. Sir Charles 
Julian — I am not a man to mince my words, or 
to shrink from the avowal of that which I feel 
— this it is of which I accuse jou. : I accuse 
you of having heartlessly conspired with that 
despicable wretch — whose oath, I perceive, is 
entirely at your command — to crush a woman, 
a fond, devoted fool of a woman, whom you 
know to be as virtuous and as pure as a child." 

" General Lloyd I" cried Sir Charles ; " Gen- 
eral Lloyd ! yon amaze me ! Were any other 
man upon earth to charge me with anything so 
infamous, I should at once denounce him as a 
villain ! What right have you to insult me with 
so monstrous an accusation? What grounds 
have you — what real grounds — ^for believing 
me capable of acting so shameful a part ?" 

" Sir Charles Julian, yon amaze me ! Were 
any other man upon ear^ to charge her with 
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4a*vi»uiit *r miiumym 1 Aoukl at once de- 
rtu^viim * * ^ *^V*m ' ^^'*»^ "«^* have you 
t' »i*4.'- fc- '^•■.^s^* tm>n»m>ii» an accusation? 
^ -w ^tv^i*i«» ;.N»^* \»m— what real grounds— 
AS K-.u • a* Wr c*|»aWo «i acting ao ahameful 

\^s& )m^c: 4»i I have evidence, too; evi- 
^Kv .H « »'.Kh miwr caate. I have her 
v.^.^Kx^- ^x^st «hHh rd stake my life—I 
W*v ,*^ ^xM.>tt.x» %>l^ him vrho is charged with 
fcv. t W*\v w^v •»!«• <»vidence, and I have 
XNS..W- A* I awv ViW lo sliow that, since you 
^i^^j^^s;^ nwuwJ'hor. there has been anytiung 
^ ^^ ^x-**.i*'i ^*>»*t^ry suspicion !" 

- *^*<v )m» i««4 h«KMi: until this occurred^ I 
<fcw\ K<>^^tK« h«»r lo be pure. She had my 
^,.<v ,^^»^s^<>mv: no nan could have repoeed 
^^v HNMifW«»«H^ in H woman, than I reposed 
^ >vs . atni oxt»u now that she has betrayed 

■ y^>. |m« iH^f betrayed it ! 1*11 not have it 

• r^i <i^^ wp statitm, wealth, and aU, to have 
« r*>^»xl «tMii aho has not." 

^ t\* h*x^ i» |»r«>rrrf that she has not ! How 
^vM^ « K* pnAtnlt What woman can prove 
t^l ii)h« \\^ not been false ? You well know 
t«^« l%» Ih» ««|H»s»ible. It is for you to prove 
tW« d\o kit* biH»n— and what proof have you 

\« ibU niomont Sir William D*Ahnaine was 
AW*sMMhHH<» and the general— who. inferring 
hWaI \\^ pivliminaries had been settled, was 
AMN^MWk u» piHJcivo the communication from Mr. 
5i^'b*»l«*rtold— n)se on the instant, and having 
tM»**rtv naid. *' Sir Charles, I shall see you again 
^NM Ihw unUjocl," loft the room. 

\\ \vtti« ttlM)Ut four, when Sylvester received 
%\w uitv^Uigouce that the meeting was to take 
I^AV«» tiint evening at seven, and the firmness 
\H \\\\ wiiich he received it, proved clearly that 
\H«waitlico formed no part of At« composition. 
U«» was thoughtful, it is true, but tranquil. 
iiit»rt» was no displa}^ of any reckless devil- 
mt^vrare spirit: he viewed the affair like a 
man who perceives the importsmce of the part 
^p is about to perform, and although he was 
willing to converse calmly on liie subject, he 
wait indisposed to treat it with levity. 

»• i say, old fellow," observed Tom, gaily, 
MHUi after tney had sat down to dinner, " where's 
yt»ur appetite ?" 

•* I have it still," replied Sylvester. 

•* Well, cobe ! — get od I Doe bad should go 
(iltu the field with ad appetite." 

«• I am doing very well I" 

** I hope you^ll do better whed supper-tibe 
4Hibes." 

•* I hope so, too." 

*' But, I say, old boy ; I wish you'd take be 
with you." 

" That, I apprehend, would be rather incor- 
rect." 

" Dot at all ! I bight go as your surgeod !" 

" I hope that no surgeon will be required." 

** Well, I hope so, too ! But if I were to go, 

I dod't thidk that the practice I should have 

would buch ibprove be! As to Sir Charles 

/ — that's quite out of the questiod. 

rfay thed he cad hit a lath : day, I'd 



back ady mad who cad hit yoa at twelve pBCM» 
to go through the eye of a deedle. It's dot to 
be dode ! The idea is ridiculous. Add thed 
as regards your hittidg hib !" 

" I shall not attempt it." 

"You 11 doti What, do you bead to say 
thed, that you'll fire id the air?" 

•* It is my intention to do so." 

" Thed, of course, you wish to kill hib !" 

" Certainly not." 

" Thed dod't attebpt to fire id the air. Yoa 
are buch bore likely to hit hib if vou do lo, 
thad if you were to fire directly at his head." 

^* How so ?" 

" You have had doe pistol practice ?" 

*' I have not." 

** You dever, perhaps, fired off a pistol id 
your life ?" 

" I never did." 

** Well, thed, let be tell you this : if you fire 
at his head, you'll cut the groudd from udder 
hib: you bay, perhaps, take off ^e sole of wad 
of his boots, but the chadces are ted to wud id 
favor of your cuttidg up the turf; whereas, if 
you bake ad attebpt to fire id the air, add yoa 
do but fire straight, you'll be as safe to put the 
bullet through his head, as if the buzzle of Hoe 
pistol were placed betweed his eyes ; for, of 
course, you'll have to deal with hair triggers, 
add if you have, add you raise the pistol, qf it 
goes sobe codsiderable tibe before you kdow 
where you are. Look at that pier-glass: it 
seebs at twelve paces to be remarkably ea^ 
to hit ; but fire at it — ^you shall do so if you 
like after didder — ^fire right at it: you itu 
kdock the kdob off the toags — you bay sbasa 
the fedder — ^you bay crack me hearth-stode, or 
bake a shall hole id the rug — but you'll fide, 
udless you take a best burderous aib, that yoall 
dot go dear the glass. The buzzle of a pistol, 
id the hadd of a device, is perfectly certaid to 
drop : just try it after didder.'* 

" I've no desire to do so." 

" Well, but thed you will see the effect !" • 

" My doEU" fellow, I've no ambition to becomo 2 
a duellist. I shall be able to fire as well as I 1 
wish to fire, for I'll take especial care that be* 
fore I touch the trigger, the pistol shall point 
directly upwards. I have been grossly insulted ;> 
by Sir Charles, it is true ; but it is also troe 
that when he insulted me, he imagined that I 
had seriously injured him. It was an error on 
his part : he had been deceived. I would not 
deprive any man of life because he happened 
to be laboring under a mistake." 

" But Sir Cnarles would deprive you of life." 

" If he should do so, the crime will be bisi 
not mine." 

" You will be, eved id that case, particepf 
cribidis. You kdow — ^you have, at all evedts, 
a right to assube— that his object is to kill you; 
add yet you voludtarily place yourself id a 
positiod to be killed ! The cribe would dot be 
cobbitted were you dot to go out : you have 
id your owd hadds the power to prevedt it, 
add if you do ddy you are to all idtedts add 
purposes ad accessory." 

"So are you — so is your faili^r— j'm.1 soil 
Mr. Scholefield ! We are all access. ... . 1 
that sense: we all have the power to fstv. at 
it. But at the same time we all know Uat 
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locietjr would hold the exercise of that power 
to be dishonorable." 

** If, thed, society thoa forces a bad out, I 
contedd that he is justified id firidg at his oppo- 
dedt. If I were to go out to-borrow, add I 
kdew that the object of by adtagodist was to 
kiU be, I should fire as he nred, add if I killed 
kib, I should call it justifiable hobicide. He 
who does dot idtedd to fire at his oppodedt has 
doe ri^ht to go out at all. I cad ibagide a case 
id which a bad would be justified id goidg out 
add firidg id the air : for exabple, that of a bad 
who had deeply idjured his friedd, add who 
felt it deeply, add who wished to give a tacit 
ackdowledgbent of the wrodg he had idflicted ; 
bat id a case like yours, a bad has doe right to 
go add stick hibself up like a target, add say 
to his oppodedt, id effect, * Fire away ! I have 
dot idjured you: dor shall I fire at you. I 
cabe out edtirely for your satisfactiod ; there- 
fcre kill be if you cad.' It isd't a /air positiod 
for a bad to be placed id. It is, id fact, ady- 
thidg but a fair positiod. '^ 

'*The position," said Sylvester, "is certainly 
onfiur ; and one point which you have suggest- 
ed, will be suflBcient to induce me not to fire 
ts I intended. I'll not fire in the air lest it 
Aofdd be considered a tacit acknowledgment 
of guilt. No, I'll fire on one side.'* 

" Id that case, the aecodds had better look 
oat. If you dod't bide, you'll burder wud of 
flieb." 

Sylvester smiled ; and from this time till six, 
Tom did all in his power to amuse him, and 
when Mr. Scholefield arrived with the chaise, 
be found him as calm and as firm as ever, 
f You'll dot let be go, thed ?" said Tom. 
" I should like you to go," returned Sylves- 
ter; **but of course it would not be exactly 
correct." 
** Not exactly !" observed Mr. Scholefield. 
" 1 could hadg od behide ! But I'll dot do 
that. I suppose you bust have all the fud to 
yourselves. Adieu, old fellow ! I'll wait at 
ftobe for you. Drive back here ibbediately all 
is over. Adieu !" 

Sylvester pressed his hand with warmth, 
and having said calmly, — "Tom — God bless 
you!" he joined Mr. Scholefield, who was ap- 
Inrehensive still, and they entered the post- 
chaise together. 

The meeting had been arranged to take 
iplace at Wormwood Scrubs, and on their way 
Mr. Scholefield was constantly looking back. 
This Sylvester ascribed to an anxiety to ascer- 
tain if Sir Charles were behind tnem ; and 
when he heard him order the post-boy to drive 
more slowly, he suggested tnat Sir Charles 
might be ahead. 

" He may be," replied Mr. Scholefield ; " I 
have no doubt he is." 

He, nevertheless, continued to look anxiously 
behind, until suddenly his countenance assumed 
a gay expression, and he ordered the post-boy 
to drive on fast. 

On their arrival at the appointed spot, they 
found Sir Charles on the ground, and Mr. 
Scholefield, on alighting, went up to Sir Wil- 
liam, with whom ne for some time conversed. 
Everything bearing the semblance of an ar- 
rangement was of course out of the question, 



and as such was the case, the pistols were 
loaded and the ground was measured, but just 
as the principals were about to be placed, the 
general, with two officers, sprang upon the 
ground, exclaiming, " There are your prison- 
ers !" 

"What right, sir," demanded Sir Charles, 
fiercely, " What earthly right have you to in- 
terfere ?" 

" What right !" returned the general. " In- 
dependently of nw common right as a man, I 
have the nght of*^ a father, firmly resolved to 
vindicate the honor of his child." 

" Can the honor of your daughter be vindi- 
cated thus ?" 

" We shall see : we shall see. It never could 
be vindicated were you now to fall. No, no, 
Sir Charles ; I can't spare you yet." 

" From whom did you obtain your informa- 
tion ?" 

" Did I not hear Sir William D'Almaine an- 
nounced? and did you conceive that I was 
totally blind ?" 

Sir Charles looked at Sir William, and evi- 
dently inferred that that announcement had 
been the cause of the general's interference. 

" This," resumed the general, addressing tli9 
officers, "this is Sir Charles Julian, and this i:) 
Mr. Sylvester Sound. You have seen what 
they contemplated : you know for what pur- 
pose they have met. Arrest them." 

The officers bowed ; and as one of them fol- 
lowed Sir Charles to bis carriage, the other ac- 
companied Sylvester and Mr. Scholefield; and 
when the general had rejoined the friend with 
whom he came, and whom, despite his anxiety 
to conceal himself, Sylvester discovered to be 
the doctor, they returned to town, and went at 
once before a magistrate, who bound the par- 
ties over to keep the peace. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

PIER-OLASS PRACTICE. 

That evening Sylvester supped with Tom, and 
on being urged to stop there all night, he, having 
no anxiety about returning to his chambers, 
consented; and after sitting up till one, con- 
versing gaily about the occurrences of the day, 
went to bed pretty nearly exhausted. 

Tom went to bed, too; but as the night-bell 
rang soon afterwards, and he was summoned to 
assist in augmenting the surplus population, he 
intimated the interesting fact to " Jib" — whom 
he had seduced from the doctor's — and left the 
house. 

Jib was a most especial favorite of Tom, and 
had, in consequence, become a great man: quite 
a confidential card. Whatever Jib said in the 
house was law. He was the superior swell of 
the establishment. Nothing could be done 
without Jib. He was a species of domestic 
oracle, and as he felt — and very naturally — that 
he knew what was what, about as well as any 
man in the realm, he wouldn't allow the " be- 
dials" to advance a syllable in opposition to his 
views. Whatever he wished to have done, win 
done, and he'd have it done, too, in a tid/ 
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•tyle; and while he had an extremely deep 
mtfuto u( his own importance, he felt it correct 
to look fierce ' 

When, therefore, he received Tom's impor- 
tant communication, he knew as well as any 
man in England what it meant, and havin? 
grunted ana yawned, and eventually turned 
out, he went down to fasten the door. 

While retiuming, however, he was struck — 
struck with amazement: paralysed — perfectly 
paralysed, on beholding a tall figure slowly de- 
icenuin^ the stairs, witn a pistol in one hand, 
which Jib didn't see, and a very dim light in 
the other. 

Jib was silent, breathless, and looked — oh, 
how ho looked at the figure. His eyes were 
nearly out of his head, and, while his hands 
were uplifted, and his fingers were extremely 
wide apart, his lips descrioed a perfect circle, 
and his knees smote each other, as if each pa- 
tella wished to knock the other out. 

As the figure — which looked very ghastly — 
approached, Jib retreated — correctly, retreat- 
ed ; and when he had got as for as he could get, 
without going through the street-door, he saw 
the figure — which treated him with the utmost 
contempt, taking no more notice of him than if 
he had been nothing — stalk into the dining- 
room as coolly as if he absolutely paid the rent 
and taxes. 

The position Jib occupied then was awk- 
ward. The figure — which of course he belived 
to be a ghost, for Jib^s faith in supernatural ap- 

Searances was firm — ^had left the dining-room 
oor wide open, and situated as he was then, 
nature swindled him into the belief that he 
must of necessity pass this door, which appeared 
to him, then, to have an unexampled appetite. 
It never, for a moment, struck him that he might 
open the front door, and let himself out. No ; 
he felt that he must pass that door, and how to 
manage it he couldn't exactly teU. He never 
before felt so much confused. His intellects 
were usually clear enough — he had, at all 
events, been accustomed to flatter himself that 
they were commonly as clear as any man in 
Europe — but at that particular period they re- 
ally did appear to be completely upset. He 
couldn't tell what to make of it. He felt very 
ill. A faintness came over him, and yet he was 
conscious — perfectly conscious — at least of this, 
that the figure was then in the room. 

"Courage!'* he exclaimed, confidentially to 
himself, and the word seemed to have a great 
effect upon his nerves.; for he stood upright 
boldly and breathed again, and absolutely 
made up his mind to pass the door ; but no 
sooner had he taken the first courageous 
step, than he heard the report of a pistol and 
fell. 

That he had been wounded, he firmly be- 
lieved: where, he couldn't tell; nor did he 
much care then to know, but that he had a 
wound somewhere about his person, was in his 
view abundantly clear. 

*♦ Murder .'" cried the cook, at this moment, 
above. " James ! — master ! — murder /" 

The sound of a voice reinspired Jib, and he 

felt quite valiant a^ain and rose, and actually 

^— ♦-^ ««at the dining-room door, and rushed up 

fit of desperation to the cook, who, 



conceiving him to be some other gentleman, 
backed in and fastened the door. 

" Cook, cook !" he crieu, **cook !" 

*' Who's there 7" she demanded, for she did 
not immediately recognise his voice." 

" Me ! me ! — James ! — me I" he replied ; "let 
me in." 

At any other time cook would not have done 
this ; but her characteristic delicacy was over* 
come by fear. She wanted protection : sfae 
knew she did; and, therefore, having thrown a 
flannel petticoat round her, she ac^usted her 
night-cap, and opened the dcor. 

•• Good heavens !" she exclaimed ; " what od 
earth is the matter ?" 

" Horror !" cried Jib, with an appalling ex 
pression; "I've seen — I've seen — a ghost.''' 

Cook shuddered and echoed, "A ghost?" 

" A ghost!" 

"My gracious!" exclaimed cook ; " where?" 

"Some water — some water," said Jib, "I 
feel faint." 

And so he did; and looked faint; and cook 
gave him some water, and wiped the cold pe^ 
spiration ofi* his forehead with a towel. And 
Jib drank the water, aud felt a little better; and 
when cook had urged hsm to tell all he knew, 
he proceeded in trembling accents thus: — 

" Cook ! heaven and earth, what a sight it 
was!—" 

" Grood gracious !" 

" I went down to fasten the door after mas- 
ter—" 

" I thought I heard the night bell." 

" Well, I'd no sooner enected this accom- 
plishment, than what should I see — Oh ! hor 
ror !— " 

"Good heavens preserve us !" 

"I saw — I beheld — a long, lanky, pale, Ikm?- 
rid, ghastly-lohking ghost, with eyes starting 
right out of its head, coming towards me." 

" Oh ! my goodness !" 

"Well — [ never was a coward, and so I 
wasn't then — I stood and watched it, and where 
should it go, but deliberately into the dmin^ 
room, where it is now !" 

" Heaven forgive us all our sins !" 

" Well, there I stood — I didn't move — ^when 
presently something went bang ! just like the 
tremendous roar of a cannon." 

" Yes, that's what I heard." 

" Well, just after then you called out, and ai 
I knew you was frightened, I came up to ease 
your mind " 

" That was very good of you. What I sho^ 
have done if you nadn't, James, heaven only 
knows. I'm sure I should have gone right out 
of my senses. Have a little more water ; you 
look very pale." 

"The smell of the brimstone made me faint" 

" Well, I thought I smelt brimstone — I smell 
it now ! — dreadful !— don't you ?" 

" I do — I do !" sighed Jib, and fainted. 

Of all the horrid feelings by which the hu 
man breast is animated, those which cook now 
inspired were perhaps the most horrid. 

" James — James !" she exclaimed, " oh ! foi 
goodness sake ! — James ! — there's a good man* 
James ! — Oh ! heaven have mercy upon me !" 

Susan, who slept in the next room, and who. 
although she had been awakened by the cry 0/ 
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iiiiirder» dared not venture oat before, no sooner 
heard these fitful exclamations than, prompted 
by an extremely natural species of curiosity, 
she came to the door and peeped. 

Was it possible — could it be possible ! There 
was James on the bed-side, supported by cook. 
His hecul was resting on her bosom, and she 
was chafing his temples. He had nothine on 
but his trousers and shirt, and she had noming 
on but her night-dress — the petticoat having 
•lipped off. The scene was awful. Susan was 
shocked. She couldn't have thought it. She 
couldn't have believed it. She wouldnH have 
believed it, if she hadn't herself seen it with her 
own eyes. 

"Hem!'' she cried, and bounced into the room. 

*'0h! Susan," sighed cook: 'Tm so glad 
you're come." 

" Susan, with a sarcastic smile, and, at the 
tame time, tossing her head contemptuously, 
zeplied, " Very pretty : very pretty, upon my 
word!" 

"Oh! Susan—" 

" Don't talk to me. Master shall know of all 
this, if I live." 

»* But, Susan—" 

"I'll have no communication with such a 
creature !" i 

"Well, but hear me?" 

" I'll not hear a word, ma'am. No, ma'am ; 
m not bemean myself, ma'am, to talk to you. 
You ought to be axAame^Z of yourself, you ought'. 
Fine doings, indeed. But master shaU kuow, 
and either you or I leave to-morrow morning." 

" Susan, will you hear me ?" 

" No, I'll not," replied Susan, with a look of 
disdain, and, having sufficiently extended her 
nostrils, bounced out of the room in a high state 
of virtuous indignation. 

Cook now felt the extreme delicacy of her 
position, but her very first object was to bring 
Jib round. This she tried to effect by all the 
means at her command, but for some time her 
efforts were quite unavailing. Had he been 
absolutely dead, he couldn't have appeared 
laore inanimate : indeed, at one time she 
thought he had departed this life, and began to 
torn the probable consequences over in her 
mind. As a dernier resort^ however, she 
seized the ewer, which happened to be very 
nearly full, and, having violently dashed the 
whole body of water in his face, Jib struck out, 
and from that moment consciousness gradually 
returned. 

" Where am I?" he faintly inquired at length, 
looking round with the aspect of a most unhap- 
py wretch, for the water had obliterated every 
trace of the characteristic respectability of his 
appearance ; **is that you, cook?" 

"Oh, James, James," replied cook, with a 
ligh ; **you have, I fear, ruined me — ruined me 
for ever !" 

" Ruined you !" exclaimed Jib, making an 
effort which rendered his restoration almost 
complete ; " how have I ruined you ?" 

"Oh, James," replied cook ; " Susan has been 
here—" 

" She has !" cried Jib; " and saw me ?" 

" Yes ; and called me aU the names she could 
lay her tongue to." 

" Oh, I feel very ilL But I'U soon settle that. 



She is jealous, I suppose — she's jealous. But 
the ghost, cook — ^how about the ghost ? Have 
you seen it ?" 

" No, it hasn't been here." 

" Then it's there." 

" Where ?" demanded cook, looking round 
with a feeling of horror. 

" In the dining-room — the dining-room : not 
here — not here : but there where 1 left it." 

" Heaven be praised. If it were to come 
here, I should sink." 

" Hark !" exclaimed Jib. 

" How y6u frighten me. What is it — ^what 
do you hear?" 

" Listen I Don't you hear that ?" 

"That! No. What?" 

They both listened with anxiety the most in- 
tense, and, while listening, they heard the bell 
ring. 

"That's master," said Jib ; " he's come back," 

" Then run down, and let him in at once," 
said cook. 

Run down. Yes ! Nothing could be much 
more easily said, but Jib, at the time, felt that 
he couldn't do it. 

" I'm afraid," said he, " of that nasty brim* 
stone. I know it will overcome me : " I'm 
quite sure it will." 

" But I don't smell it half so much now. In 
fact, I don't smell it at all !" 

" Not smell it. Oh, it's enough to knock you 
down." 

" Well, but what's to be done ? Master 
must be let in. There you are," she added, as 
the bell rang again. " He'll be in a passion 
presently." 

"Cook," exclaimed Jib, " I can't help it !" 

" Well, but somebody must go, you know, 
/can't go." 

" Nor can I," replied Jib, " it*s quite out of 
the question." 

The bell rang again, and with increased vio- 
lence. 

" I knew how it would be," observed cook; 
" I knew he'd soon get in a passion. He'll 
pull the bell right'down presently. You'll see 
if he don't." 

" I wish he would," said Jib ; " and then I 
couldn't hear it." 

" Well, but what's to be done ? You know 
something must be done." 

"Something must be done; but what, I don't 
know. Did you name the ghost to Susan ?" 

" Not a word." 

" That's lucky. Perhaps she'll go, for I don't 
feel well — indeed, I'm anything but well. I 
wish you'd go and ask her?" 

Cook didn't at all like to leave the room ; but 
as the bell rang again with greater violence 
still, and the case became, therefore, most ur- 
gent, she offered to compromise the matter by 
going with Jib, to which compromise Jib most 
reluctantly consented. 

They accordingly went, with trembling steps, 
to Susan's door, and having looked round anx- 
iously, knocked. 

" Who's there ?" demanded Susan. 

" Me, Susan — only me," replied cook. 

"What do you want?" 

" Open the door: there's a good girl, open 
the door." 
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'* I shan't ! I'll do nothing of the aort. 1*11 
have nothing at all to say to any such creature. 
But master shall know ml about it, mind that !" 
" Will you go and let him in?" 
" Me go — me ? Where's your fellow? Let 
him go : ni not go — the ideor, indeed ! Let 
him go — that is, if you can spare him." 

" You wrong me, Susan — indeed you do." 

**I don't care a pin about what you say, 
ma'atn — I'll not go." 

The bell rang again, and continued to ring, 

for the wire sawed to and fro with unexampled 

violence ; and as it was then clear that Susan 

\ was inexorable, cook actually offered to go 

down with Jib I 

"Why it's madness you utter!" exclaimed 
Jib — " madness ! If you were to see it, you'd 
be frightened to death." 

" It won't harm me, James : it won't harm 
me. Come, come — be a man .'" 

This appeal to Jib's manhood awakened his 

courage, and seizing the ewer — the only avail- 

• able weapon in the room — he inspired a little 

of the spirit of desperation, and descended, 

closely followed by cook. 

As they passed the dining-room, Jib was 
amazed, but at the same time relieved, on find- 
ing the door closed ; but they had no sooner 
passed, than Tom, whose patience was exhaust- 
ed, thundered at the street door with such start- 
ling violence, that, as the sound reverberated, 
cook flew up stairs, leaving Jib in the hall 
alone. 

Having recovered those faculties which had 
thus been astonished. Jib nerved himself once 
more, and opened the door ; and as Tom very 
angrily entered, he was about to tell him ex- 
acfly what he meant, but he no soonor saw 
Jib's deplorable aspect, than his anger was 
wholly supplanted by mirth. 

** Why, you biserable udhappy lookidg 
wretchf*^ cried Tom, " what have you beed at ? 
Puttidg your head udder the pubp, or dividg 
idto the water-butt?" 

" Oh !" said Jib, " I've seen a ghost !" 

" You've seed a what?" 

"A horrid ghost!" 

" What had you for supper last dight?" 

** Bread and cheese, sir." 

"Dothidgelse?" 

*' Oh, yes : I did have a little bit of pork.'* 

" Of course you did ! Your stobach's out of 
order : you've beed dreabidg." 

" No, it isn't that, sir: oh, no, it isn't that. I 
saw it as plain, sir — as plain as could be." 

" Did you, really ! Well, add what did it 
say ? It threw a bucket of water over you, I 
suppose, to begid with." 

*• No, sir: nor did it say a word ; but I saw 
it stalk horridly into that room : and it's my be- 
lief that it's in there now." 

** Well, let's go add have a look at it. Jib. 
Let us see what it's bade of." 

Jib duly delivered the lamp to Tom, and 
allowed him to enter the room alone ; but the 
moment he entered, Tom, perceiving the pier- 
glass shattered to atoms, exclaimed — 

." Hollo ' why, what's all this!" with so 
much vehemence, that Jib, who imagined the 
ghost was there still, started off, and rushed up 
stairs with feelings of horror. 



" Where are you off to ?" cried T<tai. •* Jib t 
what do you bead. Do jrou hear? Jib !" j 

" Ye-e-e-yes, sir !" replied Jib, almost unable j 
to utter the word. 

•" Cobe dowd, thed. What do you bead by. ; 
ruddidg away id that state of bide? Cob« c 
dowd, sir, ibbediately ! Do you hear be ? Cobe - 
dowd." 

" Oh, sir," replied Jib, trembling, " I daxe 
not." 

" Dare dot ! Dod't tell be that you dare dot : 
cobe dowd this bobedt, I desire you !" 

Jib) who felt very ill indeed, and who also 
felt that he must go down, descended anx- 
iously, and with great deliberation, while Tom 
more minutely examined the room. 

" Dow, Jib, what's all this about ?" demand- 
ed Tom, rather angrily; "who broke this glass?'* 

" Glass, sir ! What glass ?" 

" What glass ! why, this glass I'* 

" Oh !" exclaimed Jib, as he fixed hia eyes 
uf on it, " it is broke indeed." 

"Well, how did you do it?" 

" Do it, sir ? I didn't do it." 

" By whob loaa it dode ?" 

" Oh, sir, it must have been the ^host I" 

Tom, for a moment, looked at lum fiercely, 
and then exclaimed — 

"Why, you idsoledt, lyidg, darrowobided, 
idcobprehedsible dodkey, what do you bead^ 
What do you take be for 7 Ad idiot ? Have 
you beed fool edough to swiddle yourself idto 
the belief that I should take id that, you cod- 
subbate ass ?" 

" If it wasn't done by the ghost, sir; I don't 
know who did it. But it was the ghost: de- 
pend upon it, sir, it was the ghost." 

" That you bead to say you wish be to be- 
lieve?" 

"It must have been the ghost, sir; / didn't 
doit!" 

" You bead to stick to that?" 

" It's the truth." 

" That's edough ! Pack up your traps add 
be off. I'll have doe bad id by house id whob 
I'b udable to codfide. I have hitherto reposed 
the utbost codfidedce id you, but dow that I 
fide you cad tell the host ibpudedt falsehoods, 
that codfidedce is gode : therefore, start." 

•* Indeed, sir, this isn't a falsity : it isn't, sir, 
as true as I'm standing here alive !'* 

" What!" exclaimed Tom, indignantly. 

" Cook knows it isn't, sir ! Cook heard the 
noise !" 

"Whatdoise?" 

" The noise of the ghost, sir; which was, for 
all the world, as if heaven and earth was a 
coming together." 

"Is cook id bed?" 

" I think not, sir. She come down with me 
to let you in ; but when you knocked loud, she 
ran away frightened." 

" Tell her to cobe dowd agaid, then. I'll 
have this affair cleared up at wudce ; add re- 
bebber, udless it be cleared up satisfactorily, 
off you go. Dow, tell cook I wadt her, aad 
dod't be lodg about it." 

Jib — whom the idea of leaving appalled — 
was not long about it : he went up to cook, who 
slipped on ner dress, and changed her cap. and 
came down in a singolariy short space of time * 
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Vst mark ! followed hj Suwin, whose deep in- 
dignadoa had had the effect of keeping her on 
the quivive, 

"Cook/' said Tom; ''I do dot care bach 
^tboat the glass: by chief object is truth, to 
which I expect you will adhere. Dow, what 
do joa kdow about this V* 

** All I know, sir, about it, is this : that I heard 
a tremendous noise like an earthquake, and got 
w^f and called oat, and found it was a ghost/' 
" Did jrou see this — ghost?" 
** No, nr ; I didn't see it exactly ; but James 
did." 
" How do you kdow that T" 
"He told me so." 
" Is that all you kdow ?" 
" I don't know nothing more, sir." 
"Bat I do," said Sosan; '* and a good deal 
iBore, too." 
"Wen: what do you kdow?" 
"Why, sir, I know this; I'll not live in any 
boose where there's such goings on." 
"What do you bead?" 
"I mean, sir, that / heard a noise, but a very 
different sort of a noise from that of an e«rth- 
qnake ; and when I came out to ascertain what 
k was, who should I see but Mister James com- 
ibrtably sitting on Missis Cook's bed, and she a 
coddliufi^ of him with veiT great affection." 

" Cook," said Tom, " I fadcied that you were 
• strictly virtuous persod." 

** And so I am, sir. I'll defy the world to 
prove that I am not. This envious creature's 
jealoos. sir ; that's it." 
" Jealous f" cried Susan. 
** Yes, jealous ! But if you will but listen, 
•I'r— " 
" [ feel boudd to do so." 
"Then, sir, 111 tell^ou exactly how it all 
occurred. I heard a noise, as I before said, and 
Called out to know what it was, when James 
ran up and told me he'd just seen a ghost, I 
Was frightened of course — very frightened — so 
frightened, I didn't know what to do ; and as 
James felt ill and wanted some water, I gave 
him some, and he sat on my bed. We then 
talked about the ghost, and while we were 
talking, James fainted away, and it was as I 
Was trying to bring him round that Susan en- 
tered the room and saw us." 

"You have spoked the truth, cook?" sug- 
gested Tom. 

" I have, sir, indeed. I'd repeat the words 

if they were the last I had to speak." 

" He faidted, you say ? absolutely faidted ?" 

" He did, sir ; and I couldnH bring him to 

until I'd thrown the whole jug of water over 

him." 

"It's all very fine," observed Susan, who 
was not at all satisfied; "very fine, indeed." 

"This affair,' said Tom, "shall be fully id- 
vestigated ibbediately after breakfast ; add if I 
fide that your statebedts are false, dot wud of 
you shall rebaid id the house. Go to bed." 

They then retired to their respective rooms 
with manifest feelings of dissatis&ction : in- 
deed, so dissatisfied were they, that neither 
Jifa^cook, nor Susan, could go to sleep again. 

While at breakfiist that morning, Tom related 
the whole afiair to Sylvester, and the relation 
was prodnctiye of a moat hearty laugh. 



" I might as well have bad a shot at the elass 
yesterday !" said Sylvester; "I couldn't have 
shattered it more." 

"I dod't believe you could have hit it at all," 
returned Tom. " Try it dow. You cad^t do 
ady bore dabage. Where are the pistols ?" 
" I took them up with me last night." 

" Thed we'U have theb dowd at wudce," 
said Tom, ringing the bell ; " you'll thed see 
the effect of pier-glass practice. Jib," he add- 
ed, when Jin had appeared, " you'll see a case 
id the roob id which Mr. Soudd slept : bridg 
it dowd." 

Jib, who was particularly active that morn- 
ing, very soon produced the case ; when Syl- 
vester— -who had the key in bis pocket — un- 
locked it, and took out ono of the pistols. 

" Dow/' said Tom, " aib at the bull's-eye : 
there's a capital wud established. Stadd 
here." 

" The cap's off," said Sylvester, on cocking 
the pistol. 

" Is it !" cried Tom ; " I wudder how that 
got off. Here's adother." 

Sylvester, having put on the cap, pointed 
steadily at the bolrs-eye indicated, but, on 
pulling the trigger, the pistol flashed in the 
pan. 

"Hollo!" cried Tom. "Well, these are 
pretty pisiols to go out with, certaidly. Why, 
where did you get theb ?" 

" Scholefield got them. I don't know 
where." 

"He who sedt theb out ought to be ashahed 
of bibself. However, try adotber cap." 

Another cap was tried, and the result was 
the same. 

" Why," cried Tom, " what's the beadidg of 
this ? There bust be sobethidg wrodg. Look 
herel" he add; "the thidg isd't k)aded at 
all?" 

" Not loaded 1" 

" Doe. rb afraid there was foul play cod- 
tebplated here." 

" Is the other loaded ?" 

"Let's see. Yes^ that's all right edough. 
Were these the pistols you were to have fought 
with?'' 

"Yes." 

" Thed that's the wud which von were to 
have had. Scholefield ought to nave seed to 
it. Certaidly, he ought to have seed that all 
was right.*' 

"I don't suppose he knows much about 
affairs of this kind." 

" Probably dot ; but doe bad should udder* 
take to do that of which be is igdoradt ; espe- 
cially id a batter id which life is idvolved." 

" I believe that he scarcely knew what he 
was doing : he appeared to be very much ex* 
cited throughout" 

" It is excitebedt, thed, to which this deslect 
bust be ascribed; but it certaidly was a oost 
udpardodable trick od the part of Sir Williab 
D'Albaide." 

^'Do you think it was done intentionally 
then?" 

" It looks very bach like it." 

" But is be at all the sort of man to act so 
dishonorably ?" 

" Why, iddepeddedtLy ot b«\d% «. daA\^N.;c* 
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is a gabbler, add id the hodor of a gabbler I've 
dot buch faith." 

'* I suppose that I can do nothing in it ?" 

" I'd bedtiod it to Scholefield. But I dod't 
liiidk that, as the batter has terbidated, I should 
take ady farther dotice of it." 

" Well, I must say that it was a most unfair 
proceeding." 

'* Udfair !'* cried Tom — " the desigd was 
borderous !" 

The pistols were then restored to the case, 
and shortly afterwards Sylvester proceeded to 
his chambers, where he found a messenger 
from Sir Charles's attorney, by whom he was 
served with a notice of action. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

■STLVESTER REVISITS COTHERSTONE ORANGX. 

Five years ! What a variety of changes take 
place in five years ! What aeriel castles are 
built but to fall: what hopes spring up and 
bloom but to wither : what fears are inspired 
but to prove that they are baseless': what 
beautiful bubbles are blown but to burst. 

The great majority of mankind find the space 
of five years rich in incident ; but there are in- 
dividuals to whom, during five years, scarcely 
an incident worth recording occurs. For ex- 
ample, nothing of importance had occurred to 
either Aunt Eleanor - or the reverend gentle- 
man. They were, moreover, in preciesly the 
same relative positions as they were five years 
before. It may have been imagined that they 
might have managed matters between them 
by this time ; and so, indeed, they might, but 
they didn't. He had obtained her consent, it 
is true, and continued to visit her daily ; nay, 
he had even, on three occasions, spoken of the 
contemplated '* happy day;*' but he never 
could get her to name that day, until just be- 
fore those events occurred which have been de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter. 

Nor had anything of importance transpired 
in the village. It is true that the bam which 
stood opposite the cottage had been, about 
twelve months before, newly thatched : it is 
also true that Obadiah had twice made an as- 
signment, marvelling how it could possibly be 
that, while all around him were prosperous, 
he should be constantly involved — sometimes 
ascribing it to the measures of " Bobby Peel," 
and sometimes to those of ** Johnny Russell" — 
but beyond this, nothing worth recording took 
place. 

When, therefore, Sylvester — after having 
placed his defence to the action in the hands 
of the doctor's attorney — went down to Cother- 
stone, with the view of explaining all that had 
occurred before the case should appear more 
pointedly in the papers, he found nothing there 
to strike him with any great degree of astonish- 
ment. But conceive the amazement of his 
aunt and her reverend friend, when he stated 
to them the fact of his being the defendant in 
an action for criminal conversation ! Conceive 
the horror with which they heard that state- 
ment made, and the relief which they experi- 



enced, when he wound ap b11 by a solemn 
declaration of his innocence J Nothing could 
be more touching, or more sincere, than the 
expressions of their belief in this solemn decla- 
ration. And yet, to them, how extraordinair ^' 
it appeared that precisely the same thing which 
occurred to the father, should thus have occur- 
red to the son. 

*• There must be," observed Aunt Eleanor, 
when she and her reverend friend were alone, 
" some deep mystery in this." 

*" It is, certainly," said the reverend gentle- 
man, " the most mysterious thing I ever heard 
or read of." 

" Heaven grant that the consequences may 
not be the same." 

" I say Amen to that. But, if he be inno- 
cent, I do not see how they can prove him to 
be guilty. The case must be tried before s 
I'udge, and no judge could allow a young man 
like him to be cast unjustly." 

" That, I apprehend, depends entirely upon 
the evidence — does it not?" 

" Exactly. But what evidence — ^what clear, 
substantial evidence — can be brought against 
an innocent man? For example: suppose I 
were accused of burning a house down; would 
I not, if I were innocent, defy all the world to 
prove me guilty ? What evidence could be 
brouoht forward to prove me guilty of that of 
which I was innocent?" 

** Circumstantial evidence," said Sylvester, 
who at the moment re-entered tiie room. 

" Circumstantial evidence, I grant, has fre- 
quently led to conviction ; but then it must be 
very strong and conclusive. What circumstan- 
tial evidence could be sufficient in, for instance, 
a case like yours ?" 

" In cases like mine, the proof, almost inva^ 
riably, depends upon circumstantial evidence.'' 

■" But what evidence — what sufficient evi- 
dence — of any kind, can they bring against 
you ?" 

** There is the evidence of the butler, who is 
ready to swear that he saw me in the house at 
the time." 

" I must go to tovra and talk to that butler. 
I must see tfa^t man. His soul is in peril. It 
is necessary that he should know that. I have 
a great mind to go to-morrow morning." 

Sylvester smiled at his reverend friend's 
simplicity, and observed that he feared that 
that would be of little use. 

" I don't know that," resumed the reverend 
gentleman. ** Men have been induced, under 
similar circumstances, to turn from the pursuit 
of evil. It may be that this man has been 
bribed by his master — I do not say that he has 
been — but such things are possible: indeed, 
if my memory serves me right, I have read in 
some book that such things have been done. 
If, therefore, it be so in this case — if this man*8 
master has wickedly bribed him to swear that 
that is true which he knows to be false — he 
should be seen and talked to, and expostulated 
with : the position in which he is about to place 
himself ought to be clearly laid before him.' 
the awful nature of the sin ne is about to com- 
mit should be explained to him seriously and 
solemnly ! and wno knows that, when he has 
been made duly sensible of the consequences 
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which most of necessity follow the commission 
of so dreadful u siu, he may not become wise 
in time and repent ? I hold it to be the duty 
of every Christian minister to endeavor, by all 
the means of which he is capable, to rescue 
nnfortunate souls from perdition ; and if I could 
save this unhappy man— if I could in time con- 
vince him of the error of his ways — if I could 
•how him that his immortal soul is now in 
jeopardy — ^strike into his mind the light of 
truth — inspire him with confidence in Him to 
whom all hearts are open — bring him to the 
throne of grace and mercy, and teach him to 
sin no more : if I could but in time effect this, 
1 should think no journey too long, no trouble 
too great : no pains nor expense should, on my 
part, be spared." 

" I appreciate the fbelings by which you are 
actuated," said Sylvester ; ** and I am by no 
means insensible to the power of your appeals ; 
itill I think that, under the circumstances, such 
a journey as that which you contemplate, would 
be unprofitable." 

" Oh ! there is no knowing what might be 
done. The heart of the man mieht be alto- 
gether turned : his ideas of good and evil might 
Be completely changed ; and, therefore, I 
might be successful. However, we'll think 
the matter over ! I don't like in any case to 
act with precipitation. Our views may change ; 
but I must say that my present impression is, 
that an hour's conversation with that unhappy 
man would do good." 

During the whole of that evening nothing 
was discussed or even Uiought of, but the forth- 
coming trial ; and soon after the reverend gen- 
tleman had left, Sylvester and his aunt re- 
tired. 

He had not, however, been asleep more than 
balf an hour, when the company, assembled at 
the Cmmpet and Crown, were thrown into a 
most intense state of consternation by the sud- 
den re-appearance of Pokey, who declared that 
the ghost had re-visited Cotherstone Grange. 

** I see it," said he, with an aspect of terror ; 
* I see it, as plain as I see you here now !" 

" Where ?" demanded Obadiah. 

" Just down the road ! I was going home 
Joiet, when, all of a sudden, what snould I see 
but a monstrous tall figure — taller than the 
t other by more than a yard — breathing white 
•moke from his nostrils, and looking with an 
«ye of real fire." 

" It won't do," said Legge ; ** at least, it 
^on't do for me ! I suppose you saw a man 
^th a cigar in his mouth." 

"Not a bit of it!" 

" How many eyes of fire had he ?'* 

" I saw but one, and that was a blazer — I 
Jiever before see such an eye in my life — but, 
pf course, he has two, although I didn't see 
em." 

" No , you saw but one, and that was a cigar ; 
*iid the man was puffing away at the time: 
that was it." 

" I know better ! Do you think I'm such a 
Too] as not to know a real man from a ghost?" 
" That was no ghost !" 
" It wa», I tell you. Can't I believe my own 
Byes?" 
"It won't do, Pokey! I won't take it in ! If 
8 



you saw anything but a man, you saw it in im- 
agination merely." 

"As Peter the Great did," observed Oba- 
diah, " at the time he imagined he'd welted 
the Dutch." 

" Peter the Great !" retorted Pokey, con- 
temptuously. *' What has this got to do with 
Peter the Great?" 

" What has it got to do with it? It's got all 
to do with it ! mind you that ! When the Dutch 
in the reign of old Harry the Eighth—" 
i *' Blister the Dutch, and Harry the Eighth, 
j too ! What do you think we want to know 
i about the Dutch ? I tell you again that I see a 
I ghost ! It was all in white, from head to heel; 
I and what's more, it had an umbrella." 
I "An umbrella!" cried Legge. 
I "I say an umbrella! And what's more, he 
! had it up, as if it rained pouring." 

" Well !" said Legge. " I have heard of 

j many things, but I never before heard of a 

I ghost with an umbrella!" 

j Whereupon a loud roar of laughter burst from 

all but Pokey, whom their utter incredulity 

rendered indignant. 

I " I don't care a button about your laughing," 

said he ; "I know what I know ; and I'll bet 

you half a gallon it was a ghost, and nothing 

" Who's to prove it." 

" If you can't believe me, come and see it 
yourself! Now, then!" 

" We should be great fools to do that !" said 
Obadiah ; as big fools as the French was at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, when Charley the 
Second—" 

" I don't care about what they was at Bun- 
ker's Hill ; I only know this : you daren't come 
and see." 

" Daren't !" echoed Obadiah, valiantly i 
"daren't!" 

"Aye, daren't ! I'll bet you half a gallon yon 
daren't." 

" Do you know what Caesar said when Pom. 
pey told him he daren't ? * Pompey.* said he — " 

" Pompejr be smothered. What's Pompey 
to do with It ? I tell you I'll make you this bet, 
if you like, and I'll put the money down." 

" Do you think that, for the sake of half a 
gallon of beer, I'll allow you, or any other man 
m the universe, to place me in the juxtaposition 
of being laughed at? Not exactly. My ideas 
don't ftnctify in that way, and so you needn't 
think of having the laugh against me." 

" I don't want to have the laugh gainst yon." 

" But it would be against me, if I were to go 
out on such a fool's errand as that. It won't 
do. Pokey : it won't do, my boy. You're a " 
very clever man at your needle, no doubt, but 
you mustn't at all expect to 'get over me" 

" There is certainly something white moving 
about," said Legge, who had been to the door. 

" Is it a fact?" cried Obadiah. 

" Come and see !" replied Legge, who re- 
turned to the door, and Obadiah rose and fol- 
lowed him, and Qnocks, Bobber, and Pokey, 
rose and followed Obadiah ; and, after strain- 
ing their eyes for some time towards the cot- 
tage, they all indistinctly perceived somethmg 
white. 

** Nova "wt1\ 7o\i\)«S^wft xnaV^ ccv»^^^«^ - 
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**lrs strange," observed Legge; "it's cer- 
tainly 8ti*ange ! — but wo have yet to learn that 
that which we see is a ghost." 

" What else can it be ?" demanded Pokey. 

" It isn't the old maid's white horse?" sug- 
gested Obadiah, pointedly. 

" No : that's no horse, returned Legge. — 
••Will any one come with me and see what it is?" 

" Oh," said Quocks, " If we go at all, we had 
better eo altogether. What do you say ?" 

Obaaiah seemed very unwilling to go, but as 
all the rest consented, he felt, of course, asham- 
ed to hold back. They, therefore, moved 
slowly towards the cottage ; and as they moved, 
the figure became more and more distinct ; but 
they had scarcely got more than half way, when 
Obadiah exclaimed, with a start, " Here it 
comes! — Don't you see ? — It's coming towards 
us. There — there!** and having uttered these 
startling exclamations, was about to rush back ; 
but Legge seized his arm on the instant, and 
stood to watch its movements with comparative 
calmness. When, however, he found that it 
was absolutely approaching, even he receded 
— gradually, it is true — but his retreat kept 
pace with the advances of the figure, upon 
which he still kept his eyes constantly fixed. 

On reaching the door— to which Bobber, 
Quocks, and Pokey, had previously rushed — be 
stood for a moment to ascertain whether the 
figure really meant to come on, and on being 
sufficiently convinced that that XDas its inten- 
tion, he darted in, closed the door, and locked it. 

" Heaven save us !*' exclaimed Mrs. Legge, 
who was then with the rest, in the in the pas- 
sage. 

" Hark!" cried Legge, as footsteps approach- 
ed; "hark— Aarik/" 

The next moment, to their horror, they saw 
the latch rise. Their hearts sank within them. 
They were stricken with terror. There was 
not a man there who appeared to have sufficient 
strength to move. They could, in fact, scarcely 
breathe — while poor Mrs. Legse, who had 
fallen on her taiees, and covered her face with 
her apron, fainted. 

Again the latch moved, and a knocking was 
heard; and Legge, unnecessarily, whispered, 
" Hus-s-s-sh !" seeing that they would not if 
they could, at that moment, nave made the 
slightest noise for the world. 

The footsteps receded — slowly, and appa- 
rently with some degree of irresolution — and 
then a slight cough was heard — a sort of clear- 
ance of the throat — which on their ears fell like 
a groan. But af^er that they heard no more : 
they listened still, and breathed a^ain : yet, 
although they felt better, they continued very 
faint. They called for brandy, but Legffe, who 
was endeavoring to bring his wife round, could 
not then attend to that call : nor was it until 
that lady had recovered that the brandy-bottle 
made its appearance. 

During the whole of this time not a single 
observation having refer^^nce to the ^host, was 
made. They were thoughtful, but silent, and 
looked at each other with expressions of amaze- 
ment and alarm ; but when each had had a 
dasa of Legge*s brandy, they began to discuss 
3ie subject openly, yet cautiously, until, indeed, 
each had had a teeond glass, when Obadiah 



boldly declared that he didn't believe it was 
any ghost at all. 

" What !" exclaimed Pokey, on hearing this 
monstrous declaration. " Do you mean to tell 
me, after what we*ve heard and seen, that it 
could by possiblity be anything but a ghost?" 

"Yes, I do ! Look ot the nature of ghosts in 
general. What are they ? Spirits — that's what 
they're made of. Now fructify your ideas a 
little : iust look you here :-*-Do vou think that 
if that had been a ghost, and it had wanted to 
come in here, it wouldnH have come in ?" 

"How could it?" 

" How could it !" 

" Aye, when the door was locked ?" 

"What's the odds about the door being lock- 
ed ? Couldn't it have come through the key- 
hole?" 

" What, a ehost of that size !" 
* What*8 the size to do with it? Ghosts- 
real ghosts — can go anywhere they like, and 
through anything they like ! It makes no odds \ 
to them what it is I Talk about a key-hole ; 
why, they'll go through the smallest conceiva- \ 
ble crevice! What does it matter to them? Il | 
that had been a ghost, rather than suffer him- 
self to be done, he'd have sunk into the earth : 
on one side of the door, and come up on the '\ 
other, at once !'* j 

" What do yon mean ? What, clean through ] 
the flag-stones ?" i 

" Flag-stones ! Of course ! What do ghosta 
care about flag-stones ?" \ 

" Well, if they'll do that—" j 

" That ! They'll do anything, those fellows \ 

will. It's no odds to them what they do." j 

" But do you mean to say — " | 

" Yes, I do! I mean to say that that was no { 
ghost." 

" I don't believe it was myself, now," inter- 
posed Legge. ' \ 

" Nor do I," said Quocks. j 

" Nor don't I," observed Mr. Bobber. 

" Well, but look here," cried Pokey, "if it j 
wasn't, what made you all so frightened !" ■ 

" There's times," said Obadiah, assuming a 
profoundly philosophical expression, " when 
the ideas of men don't fhictity as they ou^ht: 
there's dso times when the amalgamating jux- 
taposition of those ideas is notboney fidi noncom- 
pas. When, therefore, the intellects is either 
nem con, or sine die, and the fructification of 
ideas in the brain is at its maximums, why, 
we're just like the Romans when the Greeks 
stormed Turkey, we don't know what to think; 
but when the supernatural excitement is over 
— when the mind comes fructifying round to its 
own proper juxtaposition — then, m^ boy, we 
can look at the whole of the ramifications of the 
case calmly, and see what out-and-out fools we 
have been." 

" I know what you mean," said Pokey, "e^ 
act: although I don't understand them hard 
words: you mean to say that when we'r* 
frightened, we're different to what we are 
when we are not." 

" That's just what I do mean." 

" Very good. And I agrees with you. But 
what puzzles me is, that you should have both 
heard and seen it, and thought it a ghost, and 
then, when it's gone, say it's no ghost at all 
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For my part, I still think it was one, and a real 
jini, U)o. If it was not, what was it ?" 

*• That's the point. That's just what I should 
^ike U) find out." 

** Do you think it was a man dressed up like 
• ghost?" 

- I do." 

" Then why don't you go out and ttickle him? 
You're big enough." 

" It* it be a man," said Leg^e, "I should only 
jast like to catch him. I'd serve him out ! 
I'd break every bone in his skin !" 

" Well, why don't you go and do it? If 7 
thought it was — little as I am — I'll bo blistered 
if I wouldn't go and tackle liim. But I don't — 
I can't think it. The very fact of its coming 
right up to the house, convinces me that it isn't 
a man." 

** I think it is now," observed Legge. 

" And so do I," cried Obadiah. 

*' /don't think it was a ghost," said Quocks. 

" No more don't I," said Mr. Bobber. 

•* Well, then, look here," cried Pokey, " if 
that's it, look here. Here's four men here as 
believes it to be nothing but a man dressed up 
as a ghost — four strong, powerful, bony men — 
why, do you think that it I was one of you four, 
and believed, as you believe, that 1 wouldn't 
be after him in double quick time V* 

'• If he is a man," cried Mrs. Legge, who had 
privately had a little brandy-and- water, " I 
should like to catch the villain — I'd scratch his 
very eyes out!" 

" But just look you here !" resumed Pokey, 
who wanted to go home, but didn't at all like 
the idea of starting; "here's four of you here as 
does believe it, and yet there isn't one that'll 
move a peg I" 

*• Oh, I'll go," said Legge, "if you'll all come 
with me : or if any one of you will come, Til 
go!" 

" You don't stir out of the house again to- 
night," said Mrs. Legge, " if I know it. You 
know, I suppose, what you've got to do in the 
morning ? Let them as likes to go, go : you 
can't. Here's the brewer, here, coming here 
at four!" 

" I know it, my dear — I know it," said Legge. 

" Very well, then ; what do you want to go 
out for ?" 

*' I don't want to go, my dear. Still, if I 
were quite sure of catching this fellow, I should 
feel myself bound to go out with the rest." 

" I only just wish I had him here," cried Mrs. 
Legge, energetically ; ** I'd teach the vilhdn, I '11 
warrant !" 

" You had better, I think, go to bed, my 
dear,*' said Le^ge, who perceived that his 
spouse was excited — "you had better go to 
bed : I shall be with you shortly." 

" I shall not go till you^ go,*' replied Mrs. 
Legge ; " and I think it'a time for all married 
men to be at home." 

" Let us have some more brandy-and-water," 
•aid Quocks, who invariably, when he received 
a hint ot that description, stopped an hour 
longer, at least. " Suppose," he added, " wo 
have glasses round ?" 

" What do you want any more for?" inquired 
Mrs. Legge. % 

*' Oh, we must have another glaM apiece." 



" I sha*n't draw any more. Legge may do 
as he likes ; but, if I was him, not another drop 
should be drank in this house to-night, if I 
knew it.* 

"Now then, Legge ! Come, where's this 
glass ? Now, gentlemen, give your orders." 

" I must go," said Pokey. 

"Nonsense, man. What, go alone? The 
ghost is safe to chaw you up. Wait till I go, 
and then you'll be safe. Come, order another 
glass like a man.'* 

Pokey, who didn't like to go alone, ordered 
another glass ; and so did Obadiah, and so did 
Bobber, and so did Quocks; and Legge at- 
tended to their orders, while Mrs. Legge inti- 
mated plainly that she thought him a mol. 

Legge, however, took no notice of this. He 
was used to it. There was, therefore, no nov- 
elty whatever about it. He replenished their 
glasses, and took their money, and then philo- 
sophically filled another pipe. 

He had, however, no sooner done so, than 
they again heard a knocking at the door : not 
the same description of knocking — ^no, but a 
knocking which clearly intimated that he who 
knocked really meant it. 

" Shall I go ?" said Legge, doubtfully. 

" Certainly not,** cried Mrs. Legge. " No." 

"Oh, go,'* said Obadiah. "Only don't let 
him in.'' 

" Why not ?" demanded Pokey. " You say 
if he*s a ghost he can get in without you ; and 
if he isn't, you should very much like to catch 
him : why, then, should he not be let in ?'* 

" Who*s there t** cried Legge, on approach- 
ing the door. 

" Oh, for heaven's sake, let me in — oh, pray 
let me in!" replied the man who had knocked. 

"Who are you?" 

" I'm a traveller — a poor traveller. But pray 
let me in.*' 

"Oh, let him in," said Qiu)cks. "If he 
means any nonsense, we are mure than a match 
for him. Let him in, Legge." 

" I*ll not have him here," cried Mrs. Les^e. 
" Keep the door closed : I'll not have mm 
here.** 

But before the last words had been uttered, 
the door was opened, and in rushed a poor 
man, with cheeks blanched with terror, ex- 
claiming — 

" A ghost — a ghost !** 

"What do you mean?" demanded Legge. 
" Come into this room. Now, then, what do 
you mean by a ghost ?** 

" Pray give me some water,*' said the poor 
man, famtly. *1Please give me some wa- 
ter.** 

" Here, take some of this," said Pokey, offisr- 
ing his glass ; * it*ll do you a little more good.** 

The poor man drank from Pokey's glass, and 
appeared to approve of the flavor of its con- . 
tents. 

" Now, then," said Legge, " what was it that 
alarmed you?** 

"A ghost,'* replied the traveller. " I never 
saw one before in all my life *' 

"Are you sure it was a ghost?" inquired 
Pokey. 

"Quite,*' replied the traveller— " oh, quite 
sure." 
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** Yon don*t think it was a man dressed ap 
like a |;host 7" 

** If It was, he ought to be shot. Bnt I can*t 
think it was : no, I don't think that that was 
any man." 

" Nor do I," observed Pokey. 

" What, have you seen him, then?'* 

"Yes; I saw him about half-an-hoor ago: 
we all saw him. He had an umbrella then. 
Had he one when you saw him 7" 

" No, he'd no umbrella. But it struck me — 
though, of course, it couldn't be — but it struck 
me that he had a cigar in his mouth smoking." 

" Then it is a man !" cried Legge. " Where- 
abouts did you see him 7" 

*' Just down the road, there. He's not a 
hundred yards from us now." 

" Then as true as I'm alive," said Legge, "if 
any one will go with me, I'll see what he's 
made of!" 

" Indeed," daid Mrs. Legge, " you'll do no- 
thing of the sort." 

" Will you go, Drant ?" 

" I don't thmk it worth while" replied Oba- 
diah. "Not that I'm a mite afraid — only I 
don't exactly think it worth while." 

" Well, will you go, Pokey 7" 

" I tell you I don't think it is a man at all. 
If I did, I'd go at once, but I don't." 

" That's no man," observed the traveller. 

" Not a bit of it !" cried Pokey. " If I thought 
it was, rd go in a moment." 

" ni go !" cried Quocks. 

" Then come along," said Legge ; " come 
along !" and, despite the remonstrances of Mrs. 
Legge, they started. 

On reaciung the road, they looked cautiously 
rouud. Legge was armed with a thick stick, 
and Quocks with a poker; and, doubtless, had 
they seen any ghost at that moment, they would 
have attacked him ; but they didn't: they 
walked down the road, and ail was still ; but 
just as they came within si^ht of the cottage, 
they saw the same figure glide slowly towanis 
the door, and apparently vanish through one 
of the panels. 

" No man could do that," observed Quocks, 
" that's quite clear." 

" Strange," said Legge, mysteriously ; "very 
strange, indeed." 

" Shall we go up to the eate 7" 

" 1*11 go to the door, and knock them up, if 
you like f" 

" Well, but let's first go up to the gate, and 
have a look." 

Legge consented at once ; and they went to 
the gate, and looked anxiously rouna, but saw 
no " ghost." The door was closed, and all was 
still : there was, indeed, a light in Aunt Elea- 
nor's room ; but that they both knew to be 
usually there. 

Aunt Eleanor, however, was restless that 
night: the duel and the action both preyed 
upon her mind ; and, therefore, when she heard 
Legge and Quocks talking at the gate, she 
came to the window and looked. 

" What's that?" exclaimed Quocks, as he 
■aw the blind move. 

"That's Mrs. Sound," returned Legge. 
** Stop a bit. Perhaps shell ojpen the window." 

She did do so ; and having cried, *• Who's 



there?" Legge answered; and she knew his 
voice at once. 

" Is there anything the matter, Mr. Legge 7" 
she inquired. 

*' Why, ma'am," replied Legge; "they say 
it's a ghost." 

"Good heavens! What again! Did you 
see it?" 

" Why, ma'am, I saw something very much 
like one ; and if it be, it has just now entered 
your cottage." 

" Heaven preserve us !" exclaimed Aunt 
Eleanor. 

" You shouldn't have told her that, Legge—' 
said Quocks. 

" I don't wrish to alarm you, ma'am," cried 
Leg^e. ** My only object is to render every 
possible assistance, it any assistance be re- 
quired." 

" You are very kind — very kind. Will you 
wait a moment?" 

" Certainly, ma'am, with all the pleasure in 
life." 

^ Aunt Eleanor then rang the 4?ell, and con- 
tinued to rinff until Mary appeared. 

" Mary," she cried. " tell Judkins to get up 
this moment." 

" Anything the matter, ma'am 7" 

" Tell him to go down and speak to Mr. 
Legge." 

Mary conveyed the message to Judkiss, 
who was up in a moment, and lost no time in 
mnning down to the door. 

" What's the row ?" he inquired ; " what is 
it?" 

" Have you heard any noise ?" cried Legge. 

" Noise ! no. What noise do you mean ?" 

" We thought that you might perhaps have 
heard some noise." 

" Open the gate, Judkins : I wish to spesk 
to Mr. Legge," said Aunt Eleanor, as she de- 
Bcended. 

Judkins opened the gate, and Legge and his 
fiiend Quocks went to the door, and explained 
to Aunt Eleanor all they had seen, and tnereby 
inspired her with feelings of apprehension. 

She then searched the cottage, but found 
nothing at all calculated to create the slightest 
alarm, and. eventually Imocked at Sylvepters 
door, and awoke him. 

"Have you been at all disturbed, my dear?" 
she inquired. 

" No, aunt I no !** he replied. 

" I am happy to hear it. I thought that yon 
might have been. Good night, my dear : God 
bless you : good night." 

"Well, Mr Legge," she added, on her re- 
turn, "I find everything in the house as it 
should be ; but I, nevertheless, highly appre- 
ciate your kindness. We must trust in Provi- 
dence. Heaven, I hope, will protect us all." 

Legge and his friend then left the cottage, 
with many expressions of deep respect, and 
vrith feelings over which they had no control, 
returned to the Crumpet and Crown. 

" Sold again !" cried Obadiah, as they enter- 
ed ; "a dead sell, of course ?" 

"Not exactly," replied Legge; "no, not 
exactly." 

" Did you see it, then?" 

" Yes." 
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** And WM it a ghost?" 

'' That I most leave. My impression is, that 
it was.*' 

"laever," said Qaocks, '*in all my days, 
saw anything go through a panel so clean.'* 

'* Through a panel. What panel ?'* 

" The panel of Mrs. Sound's door.*' 

" It went clean through ?" 

" As clean as a whistle I" 

"It's a ghost, then! Safe to be a ghost! 
Just exactly what I «aid. Didn't I say so t 
What's a door to a ghost ? Why, no more than 
Bobby Peel is to Johnny Russell. You may 
bolt and bar your doors till you can't see out 
of your eyes ! What do you think a real ghost 
cares about that? If it wants to come m, it 
will come in, and no mistake about it! A 

§host cares no more for a door, my boys, than 
le E^ptians cared for the Turks, when they 
welted rfie Chinamen hollow with a single jaw- 
bone of an ass. I tell you now, as I told you 
before, a door is no more to a ghost, than 
Boney was to Nosey ; not a mite." 

" But did you see it really, though ?" said 
Pokey. " Upon your soul, now, did you see 
it go into the cottage ?^' 

" As true as Tm alive," replied Quocks ; *,* I 
saw it go in, ajB plain as I see yon now." 

*' It's a ghost," said the traveller ; " as sure 
as you're bom." 

" I haven't half a doubt about it," cried Po- 
key ; *' I knew in a moment that it was, by the 
manner of it." 

" Well," said Legge, who now wished them 
to go ; " it certainly is a most mysterious piece 
of business, bat I suppose we shall see no more 
of it to-night. Therefore, when you're ready, 
gentlemen — don't let me hurry you — but token 
you're ready, I'll close the house." 

" Fm ready," said Pokey, who thought of 
fais wife; "quite ready. But let us go to- 
gether, you know: let us go together!" 

" With all my heart." cried Obadiah. " As 
far as ghosts are concerned, I'm no more afraid 
of ghosts than Peter the Great was of Dickey 
the Third, still I think it will be as well for us 
all to go together." 

^ And the rest thouffht so too ; and they rose 
simultaneously and left the house, with the un- 
derstanding that they were to meet with the 
view of discussing the matter in the morning. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THI SUSPICION. 

Aunt Eleanor — notwithstanding her apparent 
tranquility while speaking to Legge and his 
friend — no sooner returned to her chamber 
alone than she burst into tears, for the recollec- 
tion of her brother's death came again fall upon 
her, and all her former painful apprehensions 
were renewed. She felt that his spirit still 
hovered around her— that it had something 
dreadful to communicate, and that it could not 
rest until that communication had been made. 
She wished it would appear to her then : she 
absolutely prayed that it might then appear ; 
and, while contemplating with feelings of 



dread the possibility^ of its appearance, her im- 
agination, being excited strongly at the time, at 
once created a figure — the very figure of her 
brother — which stood with an expression ot 
sorrow before her. 

She started — and for a time ceased to breathe 
— and while she glared at the spectre, she be- 
came cold as death. There it stood, perfectly 
motionless and silent, and there it contmued to 
stand, imtii, inspiring sufficient courage, she 
exclaimed in a thrilling whisper, **Dear brother, 
why are you here ?" 

This broke the charm. The spectre instantly 
vanished. But it came again when all was 
still, and she then saw it even more distinctly 
than before. 

She rose to approach it with feelings of awe, 
but, as she advanced, it receded, until it com- 
pletely disappeared beneath the bed-clothes. 
This was strange, certainly — very strange in- 
deed. She couldn't at all understand it Could 
it be possible that she had been deceived ? 
Could she have beheld it in imagination mere- 
ly ? She passed her hands over her eyes, and 
then, in order to be sure that she was perfecdy 
conscious, proceeded to bathe them. 

Again she looked round. The spirit had fled. 
She turned down the bed-clothes. No spectre 
was there. But the idea of getting into a bed 
in which she conceived that a spirit had taken 
refuge, appeared to her to be monstrous. She, 
therefore, resumed her seat in her easy chair, 
and, having looked in vain for the spirit's reap 
pearance for nearly an hour, she involuntarilv 
dropped ofi* to sleep, and slept soundly, until 
Mary at the usual time came to the door. 

The reverend gentleman, soon after this, 
heard that the ghost had revisited the Grange, 
and, having made minute inquiries, of which 
the result was the startling information that it 
had again entered the cottage, he proceeded to 
call on his dearest friend, in a state of intense 
anxiety. 

As he passed through the gate, she descended 
the stairs, and when they met, he pressed her 
hand with affectionate warmth, but her pale 
face inspired him with fearful apprehensions. 

** Dear Eleanor," said he ; " you are not well. 
Have vou been much alarmed ?" 

" I have been somewhat alarmed," she re- 
plied, as she slightly smiled, and led him into 
the parlor. * 'Then you have heard," she con- 
tinued, " you have heard of this mystsrious oc- 
currence." 

*' I heard that the people in the village were 
alarmed by the appearance of a spirit which 
they saw enter here. At least they imagined 
that they saw it. Whether they did or not, of 
course, I must leave. I presume that ym saw 
notiiingof it?" 

" I saw it as distinctly as I now see you here." 
** Is it possible?" 

** Not at the time it was seen by them, out 
subsequently, while I was sitting in my cham- 
ber," 

" Heaven preserve us I" 
** I saw it twice ; and, as I feared, it was the 
spirit of my poor, dear brother." 
** What, and did it speak to you ?" 
** No. I spoke to it ; but it instantly vanished, 
and when it reappeared, I rose to approach it; 
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but again it vanished, and I saw it no more." 
" You amaze me ! Then you absolutely saw 
its countenance V* 

** Yes : and it was that of my poor unhappy 
brother." 

" Bless my heart alive ; why, what on earth 
can it mean. There must be some dreadful 
mystery at the bottom of all this. It was silent, 
you say ; quite silent ?" 
" Quite." 

"Did it not intimate anything by gestures?" 

" Nothing. It was perfectly motionless." 

'* Strange, very strange. It could not have 
appeared without an object, and one would 
have thought that that object, whatever it might 
be, would have been, of course, communicated 
in some way. Y'ou could not have been mis- 
taken 7 You were not, I presume, at the time, 
dreaming ?" 

** Oh, dear me, no ; I was sitting in njy chair." 

" Well. There are strange things, both in 
heaven and on earth. Did Sylvester see it, too?" 

" No : in this house it appeared to me only. 
He does not even know that / have seen it : 
nor do I wish him to know, feeling perfectly 
wire that the knowledge of my having seen the 
spirit of his father would break his heart." 

" Don't you think it would be prudent to put 
him on his guard ? It may appear to Atm, and 
that with the view of revealing some highly im- 
portant secret, and, if taken by surprise, he may 
be too much excited and confused to under- 
stand it. What do you think ?" 

'^ I am at all times anxious to be guided by 
you ; but it strikes me that when you reflect 
upon the probable consequences, you will wish 
to conceal it from him, at least for the present." 

** You may be right : I am quite inclined to 
believe that you are right. Let it be so. We 
may know more anon." 

At this moment Sylvester entered the room, 
and, having greeted both his aunt and her rev- 
erend friend warmly, proceeded to ascertain 
what had occurred. 

*' Was there anything the matter last night ?" 
he inquired. 

"Do you mean, my dear, when I knocked at 
your door?*' 

" Yes : why did you knock V* 

** I merely thought that you might have been 
disturbed." 

" What induced you to think so ?" 

" Why, the people in the village imagined 
they saw a ghost — ^" 

*'What, affain?" 

" Yes ; and some of them declared that they 
saw it come here." 

** How very extraordinary ! Mystery follows 
mc^.go where I may. Do jy^ou know the per- 
Mmswho fancied they saw it come here?" 

" Legge was one : the person who keeps the 
public house." 

" ril go over and speak to Legge immedi- 
ately after breakfast. He is rather a superior 
man, too, is he not ? I speak, of course, with 
reference to his position." 

" Exactly," returned the reverend gentle- 
man. He is a superior man : a man of strong 
mind, and good, plain, common sense." 

" And a kind creature, too," said Aunt Elea- 
nor, ** Tm sm-e. He came over last night, in 



order to ascertain if he could render me an^ 
assistauce." 

•* Well. 1*11 go Mid simak to him," said Syl- 
vester; and then I shall hear all about it. It 
certainly is most mysterious. I can*t under- 
stand it at all." 

It will not be incorrect to observe, that these 
observations were induced by the thought that 
he might unconciously, have been the cause of 
all. He had previously no conception of being 
a somnambulist, but, as a remarkable case of 
somnambulism had just before been published, 
he thought it possible— just possible — that he 
v^as, in reality, a somnambulist himself. He 
did not — he could not — believe that he was ; 
but feeling, of course, anxious — as the thought 
had been conceived — to ascertain whether he 
really was or not, he at once resolved on view- 
ing every circumstance that had occurred in 
immediate connexion with that. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he immedi- 
ately after breakfast left the cottage, and went 
to tqe Crumpet and Crown. Obadiah, and Po- 
key, and Quocks, were there, with Bobber, 
and several others, and, as he was perfectly 
unknown to them all, he was, of course, min- 
utely examined from head to foot, as he en- 
tered. 

" I say,** whispered Pokey in the ear of Oba- 
diah; •* who's he?" 

** A government spy, you fool. Don't your 
ideas fructify?" 
*• Is that a spy ?** 

** Of course! Hold your tongue.** 
" But how do you know ?" 
" I know by the cut of him. Mind what 
you*re after. Bobby Peel has sent him down 
to feel the pulse of the eternal people. You'll 
see how I'll cook his goose for him, presently. 
Fine morning, sir," he added, addressing Syl- 
vester, who had taken a seat immediately op- 
posite. 

"It is, indeed," said Sylvester, "a beautiful 
mominff." 

"Barleys want rain, sir.** 
" You have not yet been able to get much 
barley in, have you ?** 

" Not get it in, sir ! What not here the latter 
end of May !" 

"They haven*t got much barley in, about 
here,** observed Quocks. 
"What, not barley?" 

" No, not barley. Look at the drought we*ve 
had. How could they get it in? The land^s as 
dry and hard as the road.*' 

Sylvester called for a glass of ale, which Mrs. 
Legge brought with a most winning smile. 

"is that the way you means to cook his 
goose?" whispered Pokey. 

" Stop a bit, my Briton," replied Obadiah; 
" you'll know more about it, my boy, by-and- 
bye. He who deals with a deep 'un, must be 
deep himself: you can't get all out of a spy in 
a hiyry. The drought, sir, I believe, has been 
pretty general," he added, turning to Sylvester; 
" how are the wheats in your part of the coun- 
try?" 

"That which I saw along the road looked 
well." 

" The heavy-land wheats about here don't 
look so much amiss, but those on the light lands 
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are perished. Which road, sir, do you allude 
to?'' 

" The road between here and London/* 

" Oh, London ! Ah, exactly. Didn't I tell 
you so ?" he added, turning to Pokey ; *• I*d 
have bet ten to one of it ! I knew what he 
was, the very moment I saw him. I don't 
want to look at a man twice to know who and 
what he is ! Not a bit of it ! Have you just 
arrived from London, sir?" 

" I came yesterday." 

" Oh, indeed. And what, may I ask, do you 
think of the spy system generally ?" 

** The ijyif system ?" 

•* Aye : you know, in Harry the Eighth's 
time, thpy did the trick very deliberately." 

*'Upon my word, you give me credit for 
more knowledge than T possess." 

" What, don't you remember when Peter the 
Great came over here just before the French 
Revolution, when Buonaparte threatened to 
welt the whole world, and sent Robespierre 
after the Dutch ?" 

"Really," said Sylvester, smiling; "you are 
much too learned for me. I never before 
heard that Peter the Great, Buonaparte, and 
Bobespierre were so intimately connected." 

" Why. they all lived in juxtaposition." 

"Obadiah," said Quocks, calmly, "don't be 
an ass." 

" What do you mean ?" cried Obadiah, indig- 
nantly. 

" Hold your tongue. Don't expose yourself 
before strangers." 

Obadiah thought this very severe, and was 
about to inflict upon Quocks an extremely cut- 
ting observation ; but as Legge, who had been 
hopping down some beer, entered the room at 
the moment, Quocks escaped that infliction. 

" Good morning, sir," said Legge ; address- 
ing Sylvester, whom he had quite forgotten. 

" Good morning," returned Sylvester. " You 
were somewhat alarmed last night, were you 
not?'* 

" Well; it's true we were, rather. You have 
heard of it, of course ?" 

" I heard of it this morning.'* 

" A mystrrious piece of business, sir, that. 
I can't understand it !" 

" Nor can I. It is indeed mysterious.** 

" He's the ghost, for a thousand," whispered 
Obadiah. 

" And a spy, too ?" said Pokey. 

" Both, my boy. I'll bet ten to one of it. 
Now, you'll just see how I'll pump him. You 
didn't see the ghost then, yourself,* sir?'* he 
added, addressing Sylvester ; and then, turning 
to Pokey, with a wink of great significance. 

" No," replied Sylvester. " I wish that I 
had. By the way, I have to thank you, Mr. 
Legge, for your attention to my aunt." 

•* Your aunt, sir ?" said Legge. " Upon my 
word, sir, I haven't the pleasure of knowing 
you?" 

" My name is Sound." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon, sir. I hope you're 
quite well, sir. Upon my word, I'd quite for- 
gotten you. I knew I'd seen you somewhere, 
too .' How is Mrs. Sound, this morning ?" 

" Not quite so well." 

" I don't wonder at it. A thing of this sort 



must be very alarming to her. I know it gets 
over me I I can't make it out at all !" 

" He's a government spy, isn't he ?*' whisper- 
ed Pokey to Obadiah. 

" How do you know that he isn't ?** 

" And the ghost, too !" 

"He may be! You can't tell he's not?" 

" You saw this ghost, I believe ?" said Syl- 
vester. 

" Oh ! we all saw it ?*' returned Legge. 

" Distinctly ?" 

" As distinctly as a thing of the kind could 
be seen !" 

"And what shape did it assume? What 
did it look like ?'* 

*' Why, the figure was that of a man : tall — 
very tall : it stood, I should say, seven feet 
high." 

" Seven /eef /*' cried Pokey ; " more nearer 
yards !" 

" Imagination probabW" added to its height," 
observed Sylvester. " But how did it act ?" 

" Why, sir," replied Legge, " when it was 
first seen, it was walking up and down just be- 
fore the cottage-gate ; and, from the descrip- 
tion, I imagined it might be smoking a cigar ; 
for only one eye, it was said, could be seen, 
and that was an eye of fire." 

*' It was no cigar,'* said Pokey ; " not a bit 
of it. It was an eye — safe !" 

**Well,** resumed Sylvester; "and did it 
continue to walk up and down ?'* 

" For a time," replied Legge ; " but it after- 
wards came here — to this very door — and 
knocked, and lifted up the latch ; but, some- 
how or other, I felt afraid at the time to let it 
in!" 

" I wish that you had done so !" said Syl- 
vester. 

" Then do you not think that it was really a 

lost ?" 

" Why, the thing is so extraordinary, that I 
scarcely know what to think I But had you 
openea the door at the time, you would have 
seen at once whether it was a ghost or not.** 

" I'll do so if it should come again ! I've 
made up my mind to that.'* 

*' That's the only way to satisfy yourself on 
the point. Take hold of it, if you can ! You 
need not have recourse to any violence ! Touch 
it; and if it be tangible, you may then, of 
course, be quite sure of its being no ghost." 

" But if I were to find that it was not a ghost 
— if I were to catch any fellow playing such a 
trick as that — I'd make him remember it the 
longest day he had to live." , 

" And so would I !** cried Mrs. Legge. "Pd 
scratch his very eyes out !" 

*• I'd murder him right off" !'* exclaimed Po- 

"And serve him right, too,** said Qftf^F^ 
" Hanging's too good for him." ^S^% -j 

" If," observed Sylvester, calmly, " a man 
in a state of consciousness, and with the view 
of creating alarm, were to be guilty of so dis- 
graceful and dangerous an act, he would de- 
sei-ve to be punished with the utmost severity ; 
but, if even the figure which you saw last nisht 
be a man, it does not of necessity follow that he 
deserves the rough treatment you contemplate. 
There are men who are in tihe habit of walking 
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in their sleep, and who perform acts of the 
most extraordinary character while in a state 
of somnambulism ; and it certainly would not 
be just to treat a man of that description with 
as much severity as you would treat a heart- 
less, impious scouDdrel, whose sole object is to 
inspire the most appalling species of appre- 
hension !" 

"Very true: very good!" said Legge. 
" That's right : quite right." 

" If I were to see this figure," resumed Syl- 
ves^r — " I'm not in the habit of boasting, nor 
do I pretend to any extraordinary valor — but 
if I were to see it, I should go right up to it at 
once. I should soon, of course, be able to dis- 
cover what it was ; and if I found it to be a 
man, and not the shade of a man, merely, my 
very first object would be to ascertain if he 
were asleep. If I found that he was, I should 
take the utmost care of him; but if, on the 
contrary, I found that he was not, I'd secure 
the villain instantly, and bring him to justice." 

" That's a very proper view to take of the 
matter," observed Legge. 

" Aye ; but that's no man," cried Pokey. 
"There an't a mite of flesh and blood about it." 

*^ I can scarcely believe that it is a man my- 
self," said Legge. " No man could have gone 
through the panel of a door as that did — eh, 
Quocks ?" 

'* No,'* replied Quocks, "not a bit of it. I 
don't mean to say that no man could go through ; 
but I do mean to say that if he did, he'd make 
a hole in it, which wouldn't be closed up by 
magic, as that was." 

" Well," said Sylvester, rising, " it is alto- 
gether a most extraordinary occurrence ; still, 
were I to see the figure, I certainly should as- 
certain, if possible, what it really was. Good 
morning, gentlemen," he added ; " good morn- 
ing." 

"That's no fool," observed Legge, when 
Sylvester had left. 

" Not a bit of it '* said Quocks. " He knows 
a thing or two, and takes more than one view 
of a question.*' 

" Drant offered to bet ten to one about his 
being a government spy," observed Pokey; 
and this observation produced a hearty laugh. 

" Laugh away !" cried Obadiah. " Laugh 
away, my boys ! But just look here ! Can 
you prove that be isn't? Come now! It's 
easy to laugh : any fool may laugh ; but can 
any of you prove that he isn't a spy ?" 

" Can any one here prove that you are not 
one ?" said Quocks. 

" Me!" cried Obadiah, indignantly. " Me a 
spy ? Me ? Where's the gold that could buy 
me 1 I scorn the vile fructifying insinuation. 
What! place me in the juxtaposition of a 
r%retch who would do any cold-blooded busi- 
ness for money — a fellow who'd swear a man's 
life away just as soon as look at him — a villain, 
a boney fide villain, whose trade is that of 
tempting men merely to betray 'em ! I call it 
a most amalgamating insult! No man alive 
has a ri^ht to msalt another by such a monstrous 
insinuation as that !" 

" Then why did you thus insult the nephew 
of Mrs. Sound?" 

*' I didn't teU him that he was a spy !" 



" Nor did I tell you that yon were a spy. 
You asked if any one could prove that he was 
not : I asked if any one could prove that you 
were not. I believe one to be as much of a 
spy as the other ; but you forget that when you 
denounce men for insinuating that which you 
have insinuated, you, in efi*ect, denounce your- 
self." 

" Well ; but look you here : he was quite a 
stranger." 

" What of that 7 Did that justify you in se^ 
ting him down for a spy ? 

" But he looked like a spy : he came in like 
a spy, and acted as much like a spy, as I ever 
saw a man in my life." 

" Did you ever see a spy ?" 

" Why, I can't say that ever I did see one." 

" Then how is it possible for you to know 
when a man either looks or acts like onef 
Besides, the idea of a spy being sent down 
here, is too absurd to be thought of." 

" Bobby Peel might, you Know, send one 
down just to see, you know, which way the 
vrind blows !" 

" Bobby Peel !— psha ! What do you think 
Bobby Peel cares about the vrind in a place 
like this 7" 

" What ! Do you mean to say, tbe:a, that 
you think he don't care ?" 

" Not a straw ! Why should he ?" 

" Why should he ? What, then, are we to 
be tyrannized over and trampled upon by a 
plundering lot of oligarchical pensioners, an<? 
not have a voice in the matter at all." 

"Obadiah," said Quocks. "You'll cxcwjfc 
me ; but, as true as I'm alive, Obadiah, you'n 
a fool." 

" It's all very well to get over it in that way* 
there's nothing more easy than to call a man a 
fool : there's no argument in it ! But prove mf 
to be one: that's the point of the compass' 
Place me in juxtaposition vnth any man in 
Europe — I don't care who he is ! — and if he 
knows anything of history, he'll find I can tell 
him what's what. You may call me a fool just 
as long as you please : I don't care a button 
about what you call me. Prove me to be one 
— that's the teazer, my boy ! — prove me, if you 
can, to be a boney fide fool, and I'll stand 
glasses round." 

"What do you mean by boney fide?" in- 
quired Pokey, 

"Boney fide? Send I may live! What, 
don't you know what boney fide means? 
Where did you go to school ? Who had the 
fructification of your ignorant ideas ? Boney 
fide means out-and-out^ of course. A boney 
fide fool, is an out-and-out fool ; and I should 
like to see the man who can prove me to be 
one." 

" I should like to see the man who can prove 
that you are not one," said Quocks, who indig- 
nantly finished his beer, and then, without 
condescending to utter another syllable, left 
them. 

" Poor Quocks," cried Obadiah. " He can't 
bear to be beaten ! I don't like to be hard 
upon any man alive, but I can't help being a 
little hard upon him : he's so ignorant of his- 
tory." 

"But you don't mean to say — " observed 
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"you can't mean to say, that you've 
him this morning !" 

aten him ! What did he ran away for ? 
it half a million of men like him before 
ist ! Why, 1*11 bet you what you like 
' you were to offer him five hundred 
, he couldn't tell you who Peter the 

mother was ! What's the use of a man 
It. I don't want to boast, but he's no 
it to be put in juxtaposition with me, 
obby Peel is fit to be put in juxtaposi- 
ith Julius Caesar. There's nothing in 
In all that relates to boney fide argu- 
le's what I should call a mere non com- 
id he knows just as much about fructify- 
:c as Harry the Eighth knew about this 
u The mmd of a man must be properly 
mated to be in a juxtaposition to stand 

one who has stuaied tilings as I have, 
the point, my boys ! no getting on with- 
ly. Study will beat the world hollow 
ocks has got no study in him." 
11," said Pokey, " /must eo to 
; a pair of buckskins to finish to-day. 
liness mtist be attended to," observed 
i; who, notwithstanding the loss of 

continued to work his amalgamated 
ing boney fide juxtaposition until he 
: quite alone. 

ster, meanwhile, deeply reflected, not 
on the events of the preceding ni^ht, 
n the whole of the equally mysterious 
tances which had occurred to him since 

the house of Mr. Scholefield. The 
owever, upon which he dwelt chiefly, 
: which formed the ground of Sir Charles 
action; and when he viewed the 
if the evidence against him, in connec- 
h the idea of his being a somnambulist,, 
Ted to him to be perfectly clear that to' 

but somnambuhsm could it be as- 

ow was the fact of his being a somnam- 

be proved ? That was me primary 
I. The readiest and most effectual way 
ing it appeared to be that of commum- 
he idea to some one by whom he might 
:hed ; but his anxiety to conceal it from 
:, whose mind he well knew would be 

after filled with apprehension, induced 
entually to decide on endeavoring to 
. himself. 

lerefore set to work and conceived va- 
hemes, the operation of which were in 
V calculated to prove the thing beyond 
•t, and having decided at length upon 
ch appeared to be the easiest and also 
, he, on retiring that night about ten, 
L to one of his ancles a string, which 
licated with a bell which he ingeniously 

1 that it would of necessity ring in the 
' his getting out of bed, and at the same 
3vent him from leaving the room. 

ig artfully adjusted this machinery to 
e satisfaction, he went to sleep, and as 
ghts soon afterwards reverted to the 
' which he then felt an extremely strong 
3 see, he with ^reat deliberation re- 
:he string from his ancle, rose, dressed 
and left the house. 
)me time he walked leisurely up and 



down the road in the full expectation of seeing 
this spectre, bat as in this he was, as a matter 
of coune, disappointed, he, perceiving a light 
at the Crampet and Crown, and hearing voices 
within, at length went to the door. 

That night Mrs. Legge, who had been hav- 
ing some more private brandy-and-water, would 
have the door bolted, and Sylvester in conse- 
quence could not get in. He therefore knock- 
ed, and immediately heard such a hissing as 
that which might proceed from a dozen young 
serpents anxious to cry simultaneously ,*^Htf« A/" 
" There it is I" said Pokey. 
" That's it!" exclaimed Obadiah. 
" It's the same knock," observed Quocks. 
" Exactly ! " cried Legge. ** Now then, what's 
to be done ? Shall I open the door ?" 

'U have no ghost in this house to-night, if 
low it," said Mrs: Legge, pointedly ; " not 
I know it" 
" Go to bed, my dear," observed Legge ; 
go to bed." 

" I shan't go to bed ! you're a rogue to me, 
L®gge» you know you are." 

** Hark !" cried Legge, who had been so used 
to these affectionate ooservations that they re- 
ally passed by him as the " idle vraid." " Did 
you hear 1" 

*• What!" exclaimed Pokey. 
"A groan. Shall I open the door? Will 
you back me ?" 

♦' /will," replied Quocks, " at all events." 
** Then the door shall be <H)ened." 
** Don't !" cried Pokey. " Don't I pray don't!" 
Legse rose ; but Mrs. Legge on the instant 
threw her arms around his neck, and cleverly 
burst into tears! 

Legge couldn't stand this. He could, as well 
as any man in England, stand any given quan- 
tity of abuse, but all was over the very moment 
he sawa tear. Mrs. Legge knew this — of course 
she knew it — she hadn't lived all those yean 
with him without finding that out ! — it wasn't 
at all likely. 

" If you won't go," said Quocks, who also 
knewLegge's weanaess in this respect, " /will." 
"Don't! Quocks! — Mr. Quocks!— don't!" 
cried Pokey. " For God's sake don't do noth- 
ing of the sort." 

" Why not?" demanded Quocks. " Hark ! 
hark !" he added, as Sylvester again knocked. 
'' I vdll go, and that's all about it." 

" You shant '" exclaimed Mrs. Legge, seiz- 
ing his arm. 
" What do you mean, woman ?" 
"Look at me — Mr. Quocks — ^pray consider 
my children." 

Quocks had children of his own. He, there- 
fore, resumed his seat in silence. 

" Well, I'm blowed if / won't go," cried 
Bobber. 

** Mr. Bobber," said Mrs. Legge, "haven't 
you a sister depending upon you ? If anything 
should happen to you what will become other?" 
Bobber poured out another glass of ale. 
** Well, but thia ought to be seen to," cried 
Pokey. " You remember what that young gen- 
tleman said ? I'll open the door myself.'' 

" I believe," said Mrs. Le^ffe, " tliat you have 
an aged father. Do you wiw him to come to 
the workhouse ? Beware !" 
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Pokey knocked the ashes oat of his pipe, and 

re-filled it. 

" Don^t yon think that we'd better just ask 
who it is V said Obadiah. 

" You may open the door, if you like," said 
Mrs. Legse, who well knew that he dared do 
nothing of the sort. 

" No," returned Obadiah, ** not a bit of it ! 
/shall not not open the door. Why don't you 
open it ? I've heard that ghosts won't touch 
virtuous women." 

** What do you mean by that?'' demanded 
Legge, angrily. 

" Oh ! I meant no offence. I merely said 
that I had heard that virtuous women were 
safe." 

"Since it's come to that," cried Mrs. Legse, 
indignantly, " I'll open the door myself, if I oie 
for it." 

Obadiah now seized the poker, and Quocks 
spat in his hand, in order to ^asp his stick 
firmly, while Pokey and Bobber turned up 
their cuffs and doubled their fists. 

** fVko^s there?" demanded Mrs. Legge. 

" 'Tis I," replied Sylvester ; " don't be 
alarmrd." 

The bolt was withdrawn ; the latch was 
raised, and in walked Sylvester calmly. 

The moment he entered, Pokey and Bobber 
resumed their seats, and as Obadiah relinquish- 
ed the poker, Quocks dropped his stick be- 
tween his legs and felt better. 

" I've been looking for this ^host," observed 
Sylvester, " but I can see notlung of it. Have 
you seen it to-night?" 

" Not to-niffht, sir" replied Legge. " No, I 
haven't heard of it to-night." 

" I should like to see it very much indeed. 
Am I too late to have a little brandy-and-water?" 

" Oh, dear me— no : not at all sir." 

" These gentlemen probably will join me ? 
Suppose, Air. Legge, we have glasses round ?" 

" If you please, sir," replied Legge, who re- 
ally felt very much obliged to him: "warm, 
sir — or cold ?" 

** Suit the tastes of these gentlemen ; Til have 
it cold." 

"But really, sir," observed Quocks, "we 
don't wish that." 

" You're a good fellow, I believe," returned 
Sylvester. "It appears to me that you are all 
good fellows ; and as such you'll not refuse to 
drink with me ?" 

"Certainly not, sir. We're very much obliged 
to you, only we don't like to impose on good- 
nature, sir ; that's all." 

" If that be all, then, don't say another word 
about it." 

Legge — who had a brilliant eye to business — 
produced five glasses of brandy-and-water, and 
Sylvester, on counting them, obserN'ed, " You, 
of course, never drink brandy-and-water, your- 
self?" 

" Much obliged to you," said Leg^e, who at 
once took the hint, but had no more idea of his 
guest being asleep than he had of his being the 
"spectre." Nay, it is questionable whether he 
would have believed it,ithe had even been told. 

" Well," said Sylvester, " I wonder whether 
this mysterious swell intends to visit us to- 
night." 



" The swell, sir," observed Legge ! " beg pai 
don ; whom do you mean ?" 

"The ghost!" 

"Oh," cried Legge, who raised a hearty 
laugh,^ in which the rest, as a matter of grati- 
tude, joined. " The idea of calling a ghost a 
swell. Well, I never heard anything better in 
my life." 

"It's a boney fide 'un, that is," observed 
Obadiah. " Julius Caesar couldn't have made 
a better joke than that." 

"Was Julius Caesar very fond of joking?'* 
inquired Sylvester. 

" Fond of joking ! What ! don't you remem- 
ber when he and Pompey there welted the 
Dutch, what a game they had with 'em? Why 
there wasn't a more fructifying joker in tlw 
world : he was the very first ongmal inventor 
of joking : Joe Miller stole the whole of his 
jokes from Julius Caesar." 

" Indeed ! Well now, I wasn't aware ot 
that." 

" Oh, yes. Why, didn't the Greeks deify 
him — ^isn'^t he the Heathen god of joking?" 

" Very likely, /thought it had been Momus." 

" Momus ! Momus was a fool to him. He 
couldn't hold the candle to Julius Caesar.'' 

" That's true," observed Sylvester, who was 
highly amused. 

"He wasn't fit to tie Julius Caesar's shoe- 
strings," continued Obadiah. " There isn't a 
man alive like him, with the exception of Hany 
Brougham, and he's a rattler. Put all the Bobby 
Peels you can find in a lump, and they won'i 
come half up to Harry Brougham." 

" Brougham's a great man," said Sylvester. 

" A great man, sir ! He's a cut above i 
^eat man : he's what / call a boney fide frno' 
tifier of freedom. Talk of the Tories. Yoor 
Tories can't be put in juxtaposition with him. 
Look at 'em. What are they 7 A plundering 
set of blood-sucking pensioners, screwioj^ a 
matter of ninety miUions a year out of ^e vitak 
of the people, and putttng men in prison fijr 
speaking their mind, while their bishops are 
living on the fat of the land. Do you call this 
liberty ?" he continued, rising with the view of 
giving more emphatic expression- to his senti- 
ments. " Do you call this fructifying fi^eedom? 
If the people were not most amalgamated fook 
they'd hang, draw, and quarter the lot. Look 
at France — would they have it ? Look at Spain 
— would they stand it? Look anywhere you 
like — I don't care where you look : take Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, and point oat 
a people groaning under such a heap of national 
debt, if you can. Look at the currency — there's 
a currency. Look at the corn-laws — only look 
at *em. Was there ever such a mighty mass of 
monstrous corruption — isn't it enough to make 
one's hair stand on end ? If a man becomes 
poor he must go to the work-house and live 
upon gruel and such like muck, while the very 
men who have made him poor are swimming 
in sherry, and port, and champagne ! Do you 
call this justice ? Is this carrying out the eternal 
principle of equal rights ? I'm for all men in 
the world being equal — why shouldn't they be? 
Ain't the poor as good as the rich? Haven't 
they got souls and bodies as well as the rich 
have ? Why should they be crashed ? Why 
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they he ground down and trampled 

l*m for an equitable adjustment. I'd 

'hatever money there is in the country 

r divided among us all. It belongs to us 

i matter of right, and therefore we all 

have it. One man should be just as 
another. The whole system ou^ht to 
igedf and it can*t be changed without a 
; revolution. A revolution we must 
That would bring the beggarly aristoc- 
their senses. That would let your bish- 

1 your parsons, and all the rest of your 
Lnow what's what. We must have a 
ion: and, mark my words, tr^^n we have 
y'll know it. What ! isn't it monstrous 
i should work and slave to let a limited 
Ksusts live in luxury? Isn't it disgrace- 
ur intellects as men that we should suf- 
ircel of puppet-show paupers to plunder 
»pagate the people in this way ? Down 
lem. That's my sentiments! Down 
e lot. We'll have no king — ^no consti- 
-no aristocracy! — strangle them all:—- 
ops — no parsons — no church — no noth- 
)wn with tyranny and up with freedom: 
ctifying freedom : unlimited liberty is 
•equire. Britons never shall be slaves !" 
ivo," cried Sylvester; "bravo, bravo! 
•e you not in the house ?" 

» House — the corrupt House of Com- 
If I ever put a foot into such a house 
'. should feel it a national disgrace. No ; 
s honest — if it was pure^if it wasn't 
is — a notorious den of thieves — I'd say 
ng to you, but as it's rank, rascally, 
t, and rotten, neither you nor any other 
Europe will ever catch me there." 
•pe you've been amused, sir," observed 
aloud. 

ive, indeed," replied Sylvester, smiling, 
lused, sir!" exclaimed Obadiah, who 
again to his feet. " Why, when William 
queror welted the French, he said to 
said he, * Now I'll tell you what it is' — '* 
I't let's have any more speechifying," in- 
jd Quocks. 

at do you mean?" demanded Obadiah, 
ptuously. 

rather, myself, hear a song," observed 
3r ; perhaps you will give us a song in- 

ong. With all my heart !" cried Oba- 
' I'm ready for anything in nature. If 
Qt a song, I'm the boy to sing one." 
I can't sing,** observed Pokey. 

sing, you fool. Why, I'm open to sing 
any man in Europe, for anything aside 
e to name. Not sing! Why, if you 
• that, I'll sing you a song of my own 
ing. Now then !" 
p !" said Sylvester ; " youVe nothing to 

Mr. Legge, you'd better replenish 
asses." 

0, who was always on the qui vive, 
when Obadiah put down his pipe, and 
iced. "Anybody else," said he, "may 
^hat he likes, but I, my boys, call it 

OLD ENGLAND. 

land, mv Britons, wuuld, but for the Tories, 
ny, and happy, and perfecUy free : 



The flat flag of fifeedom—4hat emblem of glories — 
Would wave, but for them, o*er the lai^ and the 
sea. 
Her men are so brave, generous, joyous, and witty, 

It's seldom, indeed, you'll discover a rogue. 
While the girls are so precious, plump, prattling, 
and pretty, 
It's wonaerful bigamy's not more in vogue. 
Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, diddle lol, 
To] de rol, diddle lol, looral-li-day. 

When Peter the Great once came over to welt us. 

With Harry the Eighth, and old Honey to boot. 

His most valiant soldiers, the moment they smelt us. 

Were 'struck with such terror — pooh! — ^they 

couldn't shoot 

Then hurrah for Old England ! She has bonev fide, 

A standard of Uberty which, when unfurled. 
Will govern the ocean! And she's in a tidy 
Goodjuxtaposition to welt the whole world. 
Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, diddle lol, 
Tol de rol, diddle lol, looral-li-day. 

** Bravo !" cried Sylvester; "bravo!" 

** What do you think of that, my boys?" ex- 
claimed Obadiah ; that's more than Bobby 
Peel could do, 1*11 bet a million." 

" And is it really your own composition ?** 
said Sylvester. 

" My own, and nobody else's !" 

** I should like to have a copy of it." 

" That you shall have, with all the pleasure 
in life, because I know you're a Ixmey fide 
trump !" 

" And won't you let me have a copy ?" said 
Pokey. 

" Yes, my brave boy, and you shall have a 
copy, too." 

" And youll give me a copy, of course," said 
Quocks. 

" Well, I don't mind, because it'll fructify 
your views." 

"You'll give me one, too/* cried Bobber, 
won't you?" 

" Well, you shall have a copy." 

" I must have one," said Legge. 

" How many more of you?" 

"It*s suchavery pretty song," said Mrs. Legge, 
archly ; " you'll not, of course, refuse to give 
me a copy of it." 

" Well. I'd better have three or four secre- 
taries of state down here, just to assist me. But 
you shall have copies : I'll take care of that, 
and you know, Hf I say that 111 do a thing, I'll 
do it. There's no mistake at all about me, I'm 
John Bull, right up and down straight, and I 
don't care who knows it, that's another thing, 
my boys." 

" Well, but how about the ghost ?" suggested 
Sylvester ; " I'm afraid we shall not see it to- 
night." 

" The ghost, sir, may come if it likes," said 
Obadiah; "or keep away if it likes, and do 
what it likes. I'd extend the eternal principle 
of liberty, even to a ghost. But, gentlemen," 
he added, rising, "I've a toast to propose — a 
toast which I'm sure you'll all fructify in juxta- 
position with a9 much boney fideness as I do. 
It is a toast, gentlemen, which reflects upon the 
country the highest national honor a man can 
feel: a toast which, setting aside all party 
questions, is, perhaps, the most exuberant man* 
ifestation of manhood it's possible for any na- 
tion in Europe to show. The mind may anuklr 
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gamate, the senses may soar, the haman heart 
which beats in the breast ofa man may fructify, 
and fructify, and keep on continually fractifying, 
till finctification is lost in the utter annihilation 
of worlds; but the toast Vm about to propose 
to jovLf gentlemen, is one which beats all your 

Ehilosopny hollow. Gentlemen, we have been 
onored to-night with the presence of one who 
shines a lustre in the atmosphere of intellect, 
and beats metaphysics into nts. He has come 
amongst us, gentlemen, to illumine our rays, 
like me rainbow in the heavens, great, glori- 
ous, and grammatical. He is, gentlemen, one 
of Uiat boney fide nobleness of nature in his bo- 
aom, which scorns an act of meanness in his na- 
ture, and makes his mind throb with hospitality. 
He has, gentlemen, been with us to-night like 
a star in the horizon which sheds its refresh- 
ment around ; and I, as I think that you'll have 
no difficulty in guessing the party to which I 
allude, I'll at once, without preface, propose 
the good health of that boney nde trump, there, 
by which we've been honored." 

Cheers, of course, followed this eloquent 
speech, which so convulsed Sylvester with 
laughter, that it nearly awoke him. At length, 
however, assuming a look of gravity, he rose 
and said — 

" Gentlemen, I duly apppeciate the extreme- 
ly high compliment which has just been paid 
me by our eloquent friend, who is, moreover, 
a friend to the human race, including Buona- 
parte, Peter the Great, and Harry Brougham. 
I call it a bona fide compliment, associated as 
it has been vndi fructifying freedom ; and I 
ought to ieel proud of being thus in amalga- 
mating juxtaposition with a statesman whose 
chief characteristics have been so conspicuously 
developed." 

*'' That's the time o' day, my boys!" exclaim- 
ed Obadiah, as Sylvester, with appropriate 
gravity, resumed his seat " They're me words 
to fructify the bosom of a Briton, and touch the 
ideas of the human heart! What do you think 
of that, my boy, thV'' he added, slapping Po- 
key on the back in a state of exstacy. *' What 
do you think of that for a boney fide speech ?" 

" It ia a boney fide 'un, that," replied Pokey. 
" It's what I call splendacious I" 

^ The glasses were again replenished, and Oba- 
diah sang another song, at the conclusion of 
which, Sylvester suddenly rose, exclaiming — 

"The ghost — I must see the ghost!" 

"Oh, stop a little longer, sir--do !" said Obar 
diah. 

** Yes, do, sir," cried Pokey ; " and then 
we'll go together.'* 

"It may be there now," resumed Sylvester, 
whose eyes became fixed. " I must go and 
see." 

" Well, come back again for five minutes," 
cried Obadiah — " do come back again, if it's 
only merely just to say good night." 

Sylvester, who had by this time reached the 
door, left the house, and walked deliberately 
home; and having undressed himself, ^ot into 
bed, and adjusted the string around his ancle 
again. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE VILLAOX FAIK. 

In the morning, Sylvester's very first object 
was to ascertain whether the string was idl 
right, and on finding that it was, he felt, of 
course, perfectly sure that he had not been cot 
of bed. 

This evidence, however, was not alone sof- 
ficient to convince him that he was not a som- 
nambulist. He had first to leam whether the 
" ^host" had re-appeared. If it had, llien the 
evidence of the string might be held to be con- 
clusive ; but if it had not — if nothing of a mys- 
terious character had occurred — ^he felt that he 
should still be in a state of uncertainty, 
that he might be in reality a somnambulist, ; 
yet not wsuk every night 

He, therefore, rose and dressed hastily, and 
being extremely anxious to make the necessary 
inquiries, went to Judkins, who was then m tlie 
garden. 

" Well, Judkins," said he, " have you heard 
any more about the ghost?" 

" No, sir, I don't think he came at all last 
night : leastways, 1 haven't heard nothing aboot 
it, and I know if he had, I should have heard 
afore this. I wonder what it wants apconiiiiji; 
poking about here, a-frightening people in thu 
here manner. I expect there's some money 
hid somewhere, or else there's been a murder 
committed, one of the two. It wouldn't come 
here, you know for nothing, sir, would itt*' 

" It must have some object, I should ikiidt^^ 

" Them's the very words I said to Legge 
yesterday. Says I, * You may take your oath 
it don't come here for nothing ;' and he agreed 
with me. Depend upon it, sir, there's some' 
thing dreadful on the mind of that ghost I 
remember, sir, a ghost came here somewhere 
about five year ago — you may have heard tell 
of it, perhaps ? — well, that played the devil'i 
own tncks : took the horses out of the stable- 
flew all over the country — frightened people 
into fits, and kicked up Bob's delight ! I ex* 
pect the parson laid it at last, for we haven't 
seen nothing on it since," 

"Was that about ^©e years ago f" inqnired 
Sylvester, who felt bis suspicion confirmed. ^ 

"Let me see," repliai Judkins, leaning 
thoughtfully on his speule. " Five years! Tb 
be sure ! — it's more than five years. I've had 
these here breeches above five years, and they 
was made because the others were found in 
the pickle-tub shrunk up to nothing, so as I 
couldn't pull 'em on. It was five years last 
fall, sir — that was the time. I remember now! 
they cost me fourteen-and-sixpence, and Pokey, 
down here, was the man which made 'em.— 
That was a rum sttut, that was ! Up to this 
blessed day, I could never make out how they 
got into that precious tub. I thought, at first, 
that cook put 'em there to spit her spite, but I 
don't think now that she could have been so 
vicious. No : it must have been the ghost- 
leastways, I think so: if that didn't put 'em 
there, I don't know who did. Why, let me 
see," he added. " Five years ! Why, you was 
down here at the time — to be sure you was! 
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oa remember, sir? Don't 70a remem- 1 
lin^ up to me, and asking me whether I 
*t pat your trousers on ? Why, that was ; 
r tmie, sir — don't you recollect?" | 

> remember something of the sort," re- 
flvester. " But," he added, being anx- 
check these reminiscences, lest they 
tend to inspire Judkins with suspicion 
lo the peaches get on 7" 
)ital, sir ! They'll be beauties this year, 
nst look at 'em! Loaded, sir: look 
There can't be finer than them. I ex-- 
beat the parson this year. I never see 
beauties yet. Don't you remember^ 
ou was here, five years ago, sir, the par- 
ild have it that he catched you on the 
r, a tucking in his'n ?" 
yes," said Sylvester, smiling. " I re- 
r that well." 

It was a rum start, too," resumed Jud- 
' How he did believe it was you, to be 
He was satisfied afterwards, certainly 
; but Jones will have it it was you, to 
r ; and he'll die in the belief, I expect, 
can't drive it out of him, no how." 
', at this moment, entered the garden 
note, addressed " To 8. Soundj Esq.^ 
" Sylvester smiled as he opened this 
id proceeded to read as follows : — 
•♦ 

* It gives me great pleasure to have the 
•f presenting the song of my own com- 
as promised. My ideas were not, per- 
xictifying much when I wrote it ; but if 
in juxtaposition vdth some, it may not 
mate amiss. It is boney fide my own, 
such 

" I have the honor to be, 
" Sir, 
" With great respect, 
" And high esteem, 
" Your most obedient, 
** And most humble 

" Servant, 
"Obadiah Drant." 
S. I shall be at the Crumpet to-night, 
ine ; and if you should be there, I should 
jhly honored to see you." 
t followed the song of " Old England," 
Sylvester read, as a matter of course, 
m asked himself what it all meant. He 
t understand it at all ! ** It gives me 
leasure to have the honor of presenting 
g of my own composing, as promised /" 
could the man mean by sending it, ** as 
ed?" **I shall be at the Crumpet to- 
ibout nine !" Did he expect him to go 
Crumpet to meet him ? 
ikins," said Sylvester, having endeavor- 
olve this small mystery in vam. ** Jud- 
lo you know a man named Obadiah 
»»» 

iowhira,8ir! I think I do, rather. He's 
itic, sir — that's my belief — a political 
. He'd talk a horse's hind leg off, sir ; 
3n wouldn't be quiet. He's always con- 
at it ! Chatter, chatter, chatter, chatter 
le, ^ ^bble, gabble ! He's a wonder, 
political wonder." 
hy a political wonder t" 
uise, sir, he's always talking politics." 



" Bat he'i s poet aa well, is he not 7" 

*' I ne¥er see none of his poetry. If he does 
write poel^, he takes care to stuff lots of 
politics in it, 111 warrant /'* 

" Then you think he's insane V 

" Why, sir, I couldn't, we'U say, prove him 
to be exactly that ; but it's my belief a man in 
his proper senses would never go on at the rate 
he does. You should just hear him talk, sir : 
you'd never forget it ! He has got a lot of jaw- 
cracking words at his fingers' ends, and he 
stuffs 'em in any how, and no how." 

Sylvester was now summoned to breakfast, 
"and on enterin? the parlor, with the note in 
his hand, he saia — 

" Aunt ! I have received a highly important 
communication this morning, from one of your 
neighbors." 

" Indeed, my dear ! Of what nature ?" 

" Here it is ! perhaps you would like to look 
at it." 

Aunt Eleanor, with an expression of anxiety, 
opened the note ; and having read, exclaim- 
ed — 

*' What on earth could have induced him to 
send this to you ?" 

" I can't imagine," replied Sylvester. " But 
read the song I" 

She did so, and laughed most heartily. 

" Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, liddle lol, 
Tol de rol, diddle lol, loond-li-day I" 

** What is the meaning of all that, my dear?" 

" Thatln the chorus," said Sylvester. 

'' Oh .' the chorus : I understand !" she ex- 
claimed, and merrily laughed again. 

" 1*11 show this to Rouse, when he comes," 
said Sylvester. 

" No, my dear : you must not do that." 

" Why not 1 He'll be amused." 

" Do you think so ?" 

''He's sure to be. Besides, he ought to 
know what a genius he has in his fold." 

" I fear that this person is not in his fold. I 
do not believe he belongs to the flock. / 
never saw him at church in my life." 

** Judkins believes him to be insane." 

" It is possible ; but I never before heard it 
even hinted. But he says here, my dear, that 
he presents the song * as promised !* Did he 
ever promise to send a thmg of the kind 7" 

'* Certainly not." 

" Then the inference is that he must be in- 
sane. But we shall hear what Mr. Bouse says 
about him.'* 

They then sat down to breakfast, and while 
they were at it, Sylvester highljr amused his 
aunt by occasionally chanting this celebrated 
chorus. 

" We must have this song set to music," said 
he. " You can do it admirably. It's a capital 
song. There's plenty of scope for the develop- 
ment of musical genius: for example, those 
two happy lines — 

* Wliile the girls are so precious, plump, prattling, 

and pretty. 
It's wonderful bigamy's not more in vogue—' " 

" Sylvester !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, " my 
dear!" 

'< Oh ! but they are excellent : and might bo 
rendered very effectilTe ! I don't know exactly 
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whether he means ' preciooijpliinip^* Oi 'plDmp 
and precious,' but that joall mo. And then 
what effect may be given to fJk«M " 



' Will govern the ocean, and she's in a tidy 
Good juxtaposition to welt the whole world V " 

" Sylvester! How can you go on so ! You 
will not let me have half a breakfast." 

" Well, but look at the * tidy good juxtaposi- 
tion/ There's a chance for a musical com- 
poser !*' 

** But what does he mean by the word 
'welt?'" 

" To welt, is to beat — to conquer ! It ought 
to have been, perhaps, • to towel the world ;' 
but ' welt' wiU do. And then * the Jlat flag of 
freedom !'. there's another opportunity. You 
have but to mark the note flat over the word, 
and there you are. But the thing might be 
studded with musical effects: and I submit 
that, as he has presented us with the song, we 
ought, as a matter of courtesy ^ to present him 
with the music." 

** We shall have Mr. Rouse here before we 
have finished breakfast I know that we shall." 

" You are right : here he is," said Sylvester, 
as the reverend gentleman passed through the 
gate, and Aunt Eleanor felt — as she always did 
feel when he first appeared — somewhat con- 
fused. 

As soon as the first cordial greeting was over, 
Sylvester said, " I have received a letter this 
morning." 

" Containing some good news, I hope," ob- 
served the reverend gentleman, anxiously. 

" Why, it contains no had news." 

" I'm happy to hear it." 

*' Do you like poetry ?" 

•* I am very fond of poetry : the poetry of 
the Scriptures, especially : there's a great deal 
of poetry in the Scriptures, and that, too, of the 
most sublime character. David's lament, for 
example, in the first chapter of the Second 
Book of Samuel, is beautiful, and touching in 
the extreme : — * The beauty of Israel is slam !' 
and again, ' Ye mountains of Gilboa let there 
be no more dew: neither let there be rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not been an- 
ointed with oil. From the blood of the slain, 
from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jona- 
than turned not back, and the sword of Saul 
returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided: they were 
swifter than eagles, they were stronger than 
lions.' And then the conclusion, *How are 
the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 
O, Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high 
places. I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women. How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished !* " 

The fervor and solemnity with which these 
beautiful passages were delivered, prompted 
Sylvester to put Obadiah's communication into 
his pocket. 

" This," continued the reverend gentleman, 
**2a but one example i the Scriptures are ttud- 



ded with ^ms equally sublime. Bot why did 
you ask if I were a lover of poetry f " 

** Because I have a piece to show you : bu 
it is of so different a character that I must defe 
it for a time." 

" Why not show it to me now — withoi 
variet}r what were life 7 It is perhaps a langi 
able piece ? Well, I can weep with David ( 
laugh with Swift. What is the natnre of it- 
let me see it now 7 But first<— and this is pei 
haps of more importance — you said youluu j 
had a letter : what was that ?" 1 

'* That and the poetry are intimately con 
nected — they come from the same source. Th* « 
letter, in fact, has reference to the poetry.*' 
I *' Then why not let me see it at once 1" 
I '' Well, as you appear to be somewhat anx< 
ious about it, there it is ; but read the poetiy ^ 
first." f 

The reverend gentleman adjusted his specta- 
cles, and, assuming the expression of a stem : 
critic, commenced. 

"'Tol de rol,'— what's this?" said he, on •■ 
arriving at the chorus. "*Tol,'eh? *Tolde 
rol,' what ? ♦ Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, . 
diddle lol,' — why, what's the meaning of all ■ 
this?-' 

Sylvester couldn't answer him. He was so ; 
convulsed with laughter that he went roond 
and round the room, holding his sides, while 
Aunt Eleanor perspired with the utmost free 
dom as she twisted and tortured herself on the 
couch. 

" Well," resumed the reverend gentleman, 
whose gravity was still imperturbaole, "let's 

7 again : we may perhaps make something 
it by-and-bye. It's some foreign language, 
I presume ! * Tol de rol' — ^no — * looral-li-day!' 
I can make nothing of it. Well, we'll pass that 
for the present. Let's go on. Here we are 
again," he added, having got to the end of the 
second verse ; " here's some more * tol de roL' 
I can't understand it ; — what on earth are you 
laughing at!" he exclaimed, as Sylvester bunt 
into a roar. 

" * Tol de roPs' the chorus," cried Sylvester. 

"The chorus! Oh, I see: * Tol de, rol, lol 
de rol' — exactly,** 

Aunt Eleanor, being utterly unable to endure 
it, left the room. 

" Well, and whose composition is this /** in- 
quired the reverend gentleman. 

"Read the note," said Sylvester: "read 
that now." 

The reverend gentleman calmly proceeded 
to do so, but when he came to the name, he 
was filled at once with indignation and amaze- 
ment. 

" What I" he exclaimed ; " is it possible that 
you are in communication with this man. Why, 
he's a heretic ; he never comes to church, nor 
does he go to any other place of worship. It 
surely cannot be possible that you associate 
with such a man as this." 

♦* / know nothing of the man," said Sylves- 
ter, whose convulsions were by this time sub- 
dued. 

" But he here says that he sends this accord- 
ing to promise " 

" And what he means by that I can't imagine, 
/never received a promise from him." 
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" Why, the impudent fellow ! Stop a minute ; 
here's a postscnpt — ' I shall be at the Crumpet 
to-night about nine :' wh^, he writes as if he 
expected you to meet him. Well, of all the 
effrontery I ever heard or read of: but 1*11 see 
about it — 1^11 see about this ; I've long wished 
for an opportunity of speaking to this man, and 
this is one which I'll certainly embrace.*' 
** But he's tnaanet I understand." 
** Insane ! Not he. No, no, no, Ae'« not in- 
sane. I know him well — alas: too well I 
know him. But how he could have had 
the unblushing impudence to write to you I 
can't conceive. But Fll see him on the subject. 
Do not name this, my intention, to your aunt, 
or she'll probably persuade me to have nothing 
to do w^ith him ; but I really do feel myself 
bound to check this unexampled insolence, and 
at the same time — if possible — to reclaim him. 
You received it this morning V 
" Yes ; just before breakfast." 
" Very well — very well. I'll give him such. 
a lecture. The Crumpet — tchoo! However, 
I'll see about it." 

Aunt Eleanor now re-entered the room. She 
felt much better, although still in pain : her 
cheeks were rosy, and tears were in her eyes. 
She was, moreover, still very warm. 

•* Have you made out the chorus yet?" she 
inquired. 

"We have certainly made it out," replied the 
reverend gentlemen. " But did you ever in 
your life hear of such consummate impudence 
as that wiiich prompted this man to send a thing 
of that kind here V* 

" Oh, I dare say that he thinks it excessively 
clever. He is evidently proud of its being his 
own — and I've no doubt at all that it is." 

**But the idea — the impudent idea — of his 
sending it to Sylvester : that's what I look at." 
** He, perhaps, conceived that Sylvester was 
the only one here who could appreciate its 
beauty, and he's not a man who imagines that 
he was * bom to blush uuseeu.' ^e must for- 
give these little exhibitions of vanity. They 
are really too ridiculous to excite anger. The 
song has amused me amazingly ; I have not had 
so hearty a laugh for a long time." 

" There is," said the reverend gentleman, 
"in your character but one trait of which I have 
reason to complain, and which is this : that you 
invariably take a too charitable view of the 
moral delinquencies of those around you. If 
you cannot conceive any actual excuse, you are 
sure to find something in extenuation. You 
are too good to live in this world : that's the 
only fault I have to find with you. If you had 
the absolute ruUy you would wrest the sword 
from the hand of justice, and administer noth- 
ing but mercy." 

" Cotherstone Grange is the place for com- 
pliments, after all," observed Sylvester. 

** Nay, but it's the truth," resumed the reve- 
rend gentleman. " It is invariably the case. 
If she were to fill the office of chief magistrate 
— «n office for which she is not by nature quali- 
fied — we should have all mercy and no justice. 
You perceive she endeavors to palliate the in- 
solence of this man, even after he has had the 
efl&ontery 4o state that he'll be at * the Cram- 



pet' al nb^-fid to intimate clearly that he ez- 
peott joa 4o jpseet him I" 

*< Axe TOd mre" said Aunt Eleanor, as Syl- 
vester left the room smiling — ** quite sure that 
this poor unhappy man is not insane ?" 

" There you are a^ain, my dear Eleanor I He 
is not insane. Besides, he's a bad man. He 
never comes to church : there's no religion in 
him." 

" Is not that a proo/ of his insanity ?'» 
This puzzled the reverend gentleman. He 
felt unable to get over it. He, therefore, smiled, 
and kissed Aunt Eleanor, and exclaimed — 

"God bless you, my dear: you are a kind, 
good creature ! We'll say no more about it." 

This defeat, however, aid not at all interfere 
with that which the reverend gentleman con- 
ceived to be his duty. He was still resolved 
to speak to Obadiah on the subject ; and in pur- 
suance of this resolution, he, on seeing nim 
with Pokey in the course of the morning, rode 
up to him, with an appropriate expression of 
severity. 

" Here comes Ted," said Obadiah, as the 
reverend gentleman approached. *' I wonder 
what he's up to ? There's something in the 
wind, safe. Ua'a coming to talk to you." 
*' Or to you," observed Pokey . 
*' To me .' He ki|ows better : I should just 
like to catch him at it. Wouldni 1 walk in !" 
** Mr. Drant," said the reverend gentleman, 
solemnly, as Pokey touched his hat, and passed 
on, " I am desirous of having a word with you." 
" Very well, sir," returned Obadiah, who 
didn't at the moment feel exactly self-possessed. 
" What is it, sir ?" 

" Is this your hand- writing?" demanded the 
reverend gentleman, producing the letter con- 
taining the song. 
" Yes, sir: that's my hand," replied Obadiah. 
** Then, sir, let me ask, how you dared to 
send a letter of this description to Mr. Sound, 
accompanied, too, by this low trashy song." 
" /can see nothing low and trashy about it." 
" It is low and trashy; and if it were not, 
how dared you presume, sir, to send it to him ?" 
" I presumed, sir, to send it to him, because 
he wished me to do so." 
"What, sir!— what!" 

" Because he liked it so much, when he heard 
me sbg it, that he asked me to let him have a 
copy." 

" Is it possible that you can stand here, sir, 
and look me in the face, and unblushingly tell 
me such a falsehood as that?" 

'* It is not a faUehood. I sent it at his own 
request." 

*' Have you forgotten the fate of Annaniaa? 
Have you no care for your immortal soul ?^ 
Why ao you not come to church, sir ?" 

" That's got nothing to do with the song. 
Let's settle that point of the compass first. I 
say that he, honey fide, asked me to let him 
have a copy of * Old England !* " 
"When,su-?" 
" Why, last night !" 
" And where ?" 
"At the Crumpet!" 
"Are you mad?" 
" Not a bit of it ! ! I suppose I know whether 
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ha was there or not ? My mind dimH amalga- 
mate to such an extent, neither, ainotto know 
that!" 

** Do yonVnean then, solemnly to assert that 

he, Mr. 3^and, was with you there last night?" 

" To be sure I do ! He was there last night, 

and ettood brandy-and-water all round, like a 

frnotifying trump as he is!" 

' Like a what ?" 

''Like a fructifying trump! a good boney 
fide fellow ! He's worth a million of your proud 
upstart muck, which turn up their noses at 
honest men, because they don't belong to the 
pauper aristocracy, which sucks so many mil- 
lions out of their vitals." 

" I don't understand this language," said the 
reverend gentleman ; " nor was I speaking of 
the aristocracy. I wished to know whether 
you meant to assert that Mr. Sound was in com- 
pany with you last night." 

" Well, sir ; he was. I do mean to assert it.** 

"And to that assertion you intend to adhere?" 

" Of course, I do ; because it's the truth." 

*' Have a care ! Have a care !" cried the 
reverend gentleman. " You may not live to 
repent. You know, sir, that he was wot there." 

•* I know that he was." 

** I do not believe it." 

" I can't help that, sir. No man in Europe 
can help it. He was there, sir, whether you 
believe it or not. Why he was there till past 
twelve !"^ 

•* Monstrous !" exclaimed the reverend gen- 
tleman, who really felt ajppalled. "I tremble 
for you ! You are incorrigible !" 

" Well !" said Obadiah. ** Have it your own 
way. if you will. I know what I know, sir ; 
and that's all about it. I wish you a very good 
morning." 

The reverend gentleman was so much amazed 
that before he knew either what to say or 
how to act. Obadiah had got a considerable dis- 
tance ; and even when he had somewhat re- 
covered his faculties, he continued to sit as mo- 
tionless us Irresolution's statue. Eventually, 
however, he turned his horse's head, and roae 
on to the Common, with the view of reflecting 
upon all tliat had passed, and deciding on what 
was then best to be done : while Obadiah pro- 
ceeded to the Crumpet .and Crown, to tell the 
news to his friends, who at once crowded 
around him. 

*' Well !" cried Pokey. " Well ' Well ! 
What did he want ?" 

** Want!" exclaimed Obadiah. " He wanted 
to do as good as swear me out of my Christian 
name." 

" Well, but what was his object ?" demanded 
Legge. 

" Why his object, my boy, was to make me 
believe that joung Mr. Sound was not with us 
last ni^ht dnnking brandy-and-water." 

" What !" cried Legge, angrily ! " did you 
tell him that he was ?" 

*• Of course I did ; and stuck to it, too, like a 
Briton." 

" What right t*^ cried Legge, " had you to tell 
him that ? Do you think that he wanted them 
to know where he was ? Can no man come to 
ei^oy himself for an hour, without its being 
known all over the place, you chattering fool? 



Had he erven come in here and drank his glass 
to himself, you would have had no right to 
name it, but as he behaved so handsomely, and 
as you with the rest partook — and freely too— 
of that which he ordered and paid for, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

" Shame, shame," cried the rest. ** Shams; 
shame : it is shameful !" 

*' Stop a bit, my boys," said Obadiah : ** stop 
a bit. ril soon fructify your ideas on that 
point." 

"Fructify!" cried Legge, who was deeply 
indicant. " It would serve you right if we 
fructified your ideas, and that through the horse- 
pond." 

" So it would — so it would," cried all the 
rest. " It's shameful : that it is — shameful I" 

** Now you're all about five-and- twenty min- 
utes too fast," said Obadiah. " If you will but 
just listen, I'll clear it all up — " 

" You'll never clear that up," exclaimed 
Legge, /know." 

" Now just look you here. Me and Pokey 
was walking and talking together — well, who 
should come up but Teddy Rouse . * Mr . Drant,' 
says he, * I want to speak to you.' * Very well,' 
says I, * what's the row ?' *Is this your hand-* 
writing ?' says he. * Yes,* says I, * it is.* * Then, 
how dare you,' says he, ' to send this lettetf 
with such muck as that to Mr. Sound ?' " 

"What letter — what muck?" demanded 
Legge 

** Why, he asked me last night — didn't he— 
to give him a copy of my song? Very well, 
then ; I wrote it out and sent it this morning, 
and that vnth a very polite note. Well. *How 
dare you send it to him ?' says he. * Because,' 
says 1, * he wished me to do so.* 'Wheat* 
says he. 'Last night,' says I. ' Where V say* 
he. * At the Crumpet,' says I. * It's false,* 
says he, *he wasn't there.* *I know better,' 
says 1, ' I know he was, and stood brandy-and- 
water all round,' and so we went on ; he saying 
it was false, and I saying it was true, until I 
became so disgusted that I left him." 

" Dis^ted !*' cried Legge. " You're a fboL 
What did you Want to stick to it for, when yon 
found that he wouldn't believe it. You'd no 
right to say that Mr. Sound was here at all.*' 

** Well, but how did the parson get hold of 
the letter?" said Quocks, " that's what / want 
to know." 

"Oh, I see how it was,'* returned Legge. 
" This fool sent the letter to the cottage, and 
it feU into the hands of Mrs. Sound, who showed 
it to Rouse, as a matter of course, and a pretty 
mess the young man's got into, no doubt." 

*' Well now," said Quocks, " I don't know, 
but I don't think there's anything disgraceful 
in the fact of a man coming here to enjoy him- 
self for an hour — do you?" 

** No, Quocks," said Legge, " there may be 
nothing disgraceful in the fact, but we must 
look at it with reference to his position. You 
would not like to frequent the beer-shop be- 
hind." 

*♦ No, I certainly should not.'* 

" And if you did — although there may be 
nothing dirgraceful in the fact—your friends 
would in all probability think that yon should 
aim at something higher. That young man en> 
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joyed himself here las': uight ; if he hadn't, he 
wouldn't have stopped so loug ; but his fi'ieads 
— and more especially Mr. Bouse — doubtless 
think that it is not a proper pl»ice for him to 
come to. We most lojk at the position a man 
occupies.*' 

•*I see," said Quocks; " I see. Oh! I see.'* 

'* But I don't see," cried Obadiah. 

*'F<oM don't see," said Le^^e,coQtemptuoa8ly. 
** You can see to make mischief. I wouldn't 
liave had it known that that young man was 
here standing brandy-and-water — as you told 
Roase — for five times the money he spent,'* 

" Well, but Teddy didn't believe me." 

** You say that you stuck to it," 

" And so I did. But he thought it was false : 
and he thinks so still. Mr. Sound, no doubt, 
denied iL And — as it proved — he believed 
him and not me." 

" If I were sure of that, I'd deny it, too," 
said Quocks. 

" And so would I," cried Pokey. 

" Well, but how can we manage it ?" said 
Legge. " How is it to be done ?" 

this was the question : and while they were 
eagaged in discu^ising it, the reverend gentle- 
man — who, after due deliberation, had decided 
OQ calling upon Legge, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether Obadiilf s statement was, or 
was not, false — rode up to the door. 

" I've been told," said he, when Legge went 
oat to speak to him, " that young Mr. Sonnd 
was here drinking last night." 

" Who told you that, sir ?" demanded Legge. 

" Drant : Obadiah Drant." 

"Obadiah Drant!" said Legge, with a con- 
temptuous expression ; " why, you surely don't 
believ^e a word he says." 

" Well, I certainly did not believe that," re- 
turned the reverend gentleman : " and I told 
him at the time that I didn't believe it; and 
yet I thought it strange — very strange — that he 
ihoald adhere to his assertion so firmly." 

"Oh, he'll assert anything, sir: that man 
wiU. His word's not worth a rush. Had he 
spread a report that you were here drinking 
list uight, sir, I shouldn't have been in the 
slightest degree astonished." 

" Why, he must be a very bad man !" 

** He's not a bit too good, sir: depend upon 
that. But no one talces notice of anything that 
^ says, and I'm quite sure that nothing that 
he can say is worth your attention." 

*' Well : he's a bad man — a very bad man. 
I am sorry to find that there's a man in my 
parish so bad. Good day, Mr. Legge." 

" I wish you good day, sir." 

"If you see that wretched man, tell him, 
from me, that I hold his conduct in abhor- 
iftace." 

" I will, sir," replied Legge ; " depend upon 
that." 

The reverend gentleman then rode towards 
fhe cottage, and Legge returned to the room, 
in which he found Obadicdi secured by Quocks, 
Bobber, and Pokey. The cause of this may 
be briefly explained. Obadiah had heard aU 
%t passed outside ; and, conceiving himself 
to be an ill-used man, becsmie so highly indi^- 
^t, that he was about to rush out and spod 
^) with a view to hiA own complete justifica , 



tion, Witott Qaocks and Bobber seized him, and 
held him in ft chair, while brave Pokey stopped 
up his mouth with a towel. 

" Well !" he exclaimed, on being released, 
" you've done it, HavenH you. You amalga- 
mated nicely ! DidnH you ? What ! do you 
think that I'm going to stand this? Do you 
imagine that I'm going to be made the scape- 
goat of that young wretch, in this here sort of 
manner ?" < 

" Do you call this gratitude," cried Pokey, 
** after drinking his brandy-and-water?" 

**As for you," said Obadiah, with a most 
ferocious aspect, •* I've as great a mind to give 
you a regular boney fide good welting as I 
ever had in my life, mind you that. If you 
over touch me again — if you ever dare to lay 
so much as a finger upon me, I'll welt you tiU 
you can't see out of your eyes." 

** Well, but how is this ?" said Legge. 
'^ Haven't I heard you say, five hundred times, 
that you cared no more for Teddy Bouse than 
you did for Bobby Peel ?" 

" Nor do I. Care fir him ! Why should I 
care ? What's Teddy Bouse to me ? Care for 
him, indeed I" 

*' Well, it appears that you do care for him, 
or you wouldn't be so angry at what I said " 

•♦ Do you think that I'm going to have my 
character taken away, then — 

** Your what !" — exclaimed Quocks — " your 
character ? If you can find a man who can 
take away your character, pay him well: he'll 
deserve all you give him." 

" Indeed ! I owe you nothing: so you needn't 
call out so loud. But if any man in Europe 
lays the function to his soul that 1 11 stand being 
made the greatest liar that ever walked, he's 
mistaken." 

" Well, the thing's done now." said Legge. 

" Yes, it is done. But rU call on Ted." 

*' And being done, I think we'd better drop 
it." 

" Drop it t Yes, it's all mighty fine to say 
drop it ; but I won't let it drop. And yow— 
you little wretch" — he added, turning to Bob- 
ber, **for two pins, I'd tan you!" 

"Tan'wt«/" cried Bobber, who was not at 
all afraid of him ; ** you talk like an old woman 
generally, but now you are talking like a 
child." 

•* Well, come," said Quocks, " it's all over 
now : let's drink and forget it." 

Leg^e brought in some beer, and endeavored 
to pacify the incensed one, but Obadiqji' threat- 
ened still to call upon " Ted." As, however, 
he seldom carried his threats into execution, 
Legge had not the slightest fear of his doing 
so m this case, well knowing that as " Ted" 
never gave him an order, he was a man whom 
— above all other men alive — Obadiah ab- 
horred. 

Meanwhile, the reverend gentleman was 
anxiously waiting an opportunity^ of explaining 
to Sylvester the result of his mterview with 
Obadiah, whom he conceived to be utterly 
irreclaimable. It was evening, however, be- 
fore an opportunity occurred ; but when it did 
occur, the reverend gentleman embraced it^ 
and said — i^ 

" Well, I've TO^Tv >3q^ vrc^\j52tift^Ta3aa.^r 
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** What, the author of * Old Englaiid V " 

** Yes : I've had a long talk wiOi him.*' 

" Have vou ? Well, what did he say ?" 

" Why, he absolutely had the andacify to tell 
me that you were at the public-house with him 
last night, driukiag brandy-aad-water till past 
twelve o'clock." 

"What!" 

** It's a positive fact, that he declared that 
yon were there, treating them all, as he said, 
* like a trump !' " 

*' The animal ! Why, I went to bed soon 
after ten," 

" He moreover told me that his reason for 
Bending that son^ to you this morning was, that 
you heard him sing it last night, and admired 
It so much, that you begged of him to send you 
a copy of it." 

" Oh, the man must be mad. /never heard 
him sing ! But, of course, you don't imagine 
for a moment that I lovs there ?" 

** I have ascertained beyond all doubt that 
you were not : for, in order to satisfy my mind 
upon that point, I called upon Legge— " 

*' And, of course, he told you — " 

" Oh ! yes, at once : and, like a sensible man, 
treated the whole matter with contempt. W hy , 
he absolutely told me that he should not have 
felt astonished if this man had spread a report 
that / was there drinking branay-and-water ! 
Why, you know this is a very awful state for a 
man's mind to be in !" 

" T\^ man muat be insane." 

" lie is wicked, sir — desperately wicked ! 
Such conduct can be ascribed to wickedness 
alone. But FU not give him up : I must not 
give him up. I must not suffer his soul to be 

lOBt." 

" Why, let me see," said Sylvester, thought- 
fully : •* you were here last night till nearly ten 
o'clock." 

" It wanted twelve minutes to ten when I 
left." 

" I was in bed and asleep in less than half an 
hour after that." 

" Oh ! the idea of your being there is per- 
fectly ridiculous ! But that man must be re- 
claimed. You see it's dreadful, when you 
come to reflect upon it — positively dreadful ! 
I understand his word is not at any time to be 
taken ; that it's not worth a rush ; that he 
never speaks the truth, and that no one believes 
him. Why, you know this continual commis- 
sion of sin must, of necessity, have its effect. 
However, if he is to be reclaimed, I'll reclaim 
him." % ' 

Sylvester — notwithstanding the reverend 
gentleman had thus expressed his conviction 
that he was not the previous night at the Crum- 
pet and Crown — reflected deeply upon all that 
he had heard in connection with the idea of his 
being a somnambulist, and the immediate re- 
sult of that reflection was the confirmation of 
his suspicion. 

" And yet," thought he, subsequently, " Legge 
must know whether I was there or not ; and 
as he says that I was not there, I have a right 
to infer that the statement of this Drant is false. 
Besides, how is it possible that I could have 
been there ? The string was round my ancle 
iarhan I awoke this mommg, precisely eis I tied 



it round last night, and, of course, the idea of 
my having been able 'to leave the room with 
that on, or even to get out of bed, is absurd. 
It is certainly strange that this report should 
have been circulated just at this time. But, 
then, the fact of its being strange affords no 
proof. When suspicions of any description 
nave been engendered, the slightest occurrences 
tend to conbrm them. I shall now be apt, 
doubtless, to attribute every circumstance that 
occurs to this imagined somnambalism, as 
readily as a non-professional man who, on read- 
ing a medical work, conceives that he has the 
disease described. I must, notwithstanding, 
be satisfied ; and until I am satisfied. 111 not 
only tie the string to my ancle every night, but 
I'll lock my room door, and hide the key." 

Had Sylvester referred to bis purse — out of 
which he had paid for the brandy-and-water— 
it might have thrown a little more light upon 
the subject ; but this didn't occur to him : he 
tried to believe that Obadiah's assertions were 
utterly false, and on retiring that night, he 
locked the door, placed the key in his writing 
desk, locked that, and then put it under the 
bed. 

But this was of no use at all. In less than 
an hour after he had fallen asleep, he released 
his ancle, dressed himself, got toe key out of 
the desk, opened the door, and left the honse 
with the utmost deliberation ; and yet, in the 
morningy when he awoke, he found, his ancle 
secured, th^ key in his desk, and the desk 
itself in precisely tfae same place as that in 
which he had the previous night left it. 

And thus he acted, night after night — adjust 
ing the string and hiding the key, which he 
found and hid again, without having, when 
awake, even the most remote idea of the fact— 
but beyond this nothing at all worth recording 
occurred till the following Tuesday. 

On that day, Cotherstoue Fair was held, and 
gaiety was in the ascendant. Legge had, bb 
usual, erected a booth — ^in a paddock adjoinins 
his house — for dancing; andT while the girk of 
the village, with their pink and blue streamers, 
were laughing and clapping their hands for joy, 
and cracking nuts, and promenading, and glanc- 
ing at their sweethearts, in all the pride of 
youth and rustic beauty, the men were drink- 
ing and joking, and smoking their pipes, and 
arparently somewhat more happy than princes. 

Legge, moreover, had procured prolific germs 
of amusement ; and these prolific germs were 
chemises, shawls, scarfs, and a couple of fine 
legs of mutton. 

The chemises were to be run for — and so 
were the shawls and scarlis — but the mutton 
was to be climed for, by those whose ambition 
might prompt them to go to the pole. 

These delights were, however, reserved till 
the evening, for Legge knew something of 
human nature. He had kept that house nearly 
twenty years! he, therefore, .cannot be sap- 
posed to have been unconscious of the way vat 
which the house had kept him. No: the prizes 
were exhibited throughout tho day. None 
could think of leaving until they had been won; 
and while all beheld them with fond anticipa- 
tions, they panted for pleasure, and drank more 
beer. 
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Anxious to witness the amusements of the 
people, Sylvester himself walked through the 
village immediately after he had dined, and as 
Obadiah, from one of the windows of " The 
Crumpet," saw him — for the first time since 
the night of the biimdy-and-water — he rushed 
out of the house, and, having followed him for 
H time, touched his hat respectfully, and asked 
liim h'jw he was. 

'' Quite well," replied Sylvester, who had 
forgotten him ; "quite." 

" Come, sir, to see the pleasures of the pover- 
ty-stricken?" observed Obadiah, who was not 
a man to be easily shaken off*. 

*• The people do not appear to be poverty- 
stricken," returned Sylvester. " All whom I 
have seen look contented and happy." 

**Ah!" exclaimed Obadiah; "thoughtless- 
ness ! It's nothing but that, sir ; and ignorance. 
If they knew their power, they woulan't be as 
they are." 

" Would the knowledge of their power, then, 
render them more happy?'* 

" I allude to their position, sir : that's what I 
allude to : I mean that they wouldn't be in 
Boch a position. They would take higher 
ground, sir." 

" What ground do you imagine they would 
take?" 

" What ground, sir ! Why, they'd stand up 
for their rights !" 
" Have they not their rights ?" 
" How can the poor have their rights, sir ? 
How is it possible ?" 

" I conceive it to be quite possible for the 
poor to have their rights as well as the rich." 

" But if men had their rights, sir, they oould 
not be poor." 
" Indeed ! Why — why could they not ?" 
" Because the rich would have to divide their 
riches with them." 

" Oh ! Aye ! That's it ! I see !" cried Syl- 
vester, who began to be rather amused. " Then 
all who have their rights must be equally 
rich?" 

** Of course, sir ! It's one of the laws of na- 
ture." 

" Well, now, do you know, I wasn't aware 
of that?" 

" Indeed ! Well, that's strange, too. But 
don't you see now that it must be ?" 

" Well, but suppose that a division were to 
take place to-day, and that you were to spend 
your share to-night, how would you stand to- 
morrow ?" 

" Why, of course, if I'd spent it, I couldn't 
have it." 
•' Then, you couldn't have your rights." 
" Aye ! but that's altogether a different thine. 
We weren't speaking of spending our shares." 
" We were speaking of wealth being equally 
divided — a state of things which couldn't last 
aa hour — and, as you advanced as a proposi- 
tion, that men could not be poor who had their 
rights, I put a case which, I apprehend, proved 
that men might have their rights, and yet be 
poor." 
" Yes, sir, but—" 
"Do you admit that?" 
" But were there two Adams ?" 
" Nay, keep to the point." 



j " I'm coming to it — fructifying right direct 
j to the point." 

I '* Fructifying !" thought Sylvester, who 
thought that he had heard that word ill-used 
before. 

'•The question is," continued Obadiah, "were 
there or were there not two Adams ?" 

" We read but of one." 

** Was there an Adam connected with the 
aristocracy, and an Adam pledged to support 
the eternal principles of the people?" 

" I have always understood that when Adam 
was created, there was neither an aristocracy 
nor a people.'* 

*'No; but I was only just going to say. if 
there was no aristocracy in those days, why 
should there be an aristocracy now ? an aris- 
tocracy which lives upon the vitals of the peo- 
ple, and sucks a matter of two hundred millions 
a-year from the sweat of the poor man's brow. 
Did Nature ever make an aristocracy ?" 

"Yes." 

" Never in this world." 

"The aristocracy of intellect is Nature's own." 

**Aye! but that's altogethjr a different 
thing : we weren't speaking of the aristocracy 
of intellect — that's a spark from heaven's anvil, 
struck to enlighten the world ; like a boney 
fide star which shoots to another and tells it all 
it knows. We were speaking of the aristocracy 
of wealth — the aristocracy of corruption — the 
aristocracy of plunder — the profligate, pander- 
ing, puppet-show, pudding-headed, pompous 
aristocracy — did Nature ever make that ?" 

" Do you speak of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land?" 

"Of course!" 

" Then what, I ask, do you know of that 
aristocracy ?" 

" What do I know of them ! — what ! Are 
they not a parcel of plundering, pandering, 
arrogant — " 

" Stop," said Sylvester. " Language of that 
description tells only with a mob — men of sense 
despise it The vulgar have been taught to 
believe that arrogance forms one of the chief 
characteristics of the aristocracy. They have 
yet to learn that the nearer we approach the 
apex of civilized society, the nearer we ap- 
proach the perfection of civilized simplicity. 
But you appear to have lost sight of the point 
from whicn we started, and to which 1 im 
agined you were about to return." 

" What pomt was that?" 

" Equality." ^ 

" Just so. Well ; don't you thinl(Ht mon- 
strous that some should have so much, sir, 
while others have so little ?" 

" Why, that depends entirely upon circum- 
stances." 

" Well, but just look you here, sir ; you see 
that man there, sir, in the smock-frock — him 
that's got a pipe in his mouth, sir." 

"Yes— well?" 

"Well, sir, what do you think he has a- 
week?" 

" Ten shillings, perhaps." 

" Fiv€J, sir. No more than five." 

"Is that a fact?" 

" I know it well, sir. Perhaps yoa woaldn't . 
mind if I called him?" ^ 
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" Certainly not ! I should like to speak to 
him." 

** You won*t find much intellect ubout him ; 
he hasn*t been fructified to any amalgamating 
extent. Dick !" 

Dick stopped as if he had lome remote idea 
of his having been called, and turning round 
with about as much velociQr as a man who is 
lienvily ironed would turn, he had some slight 
notion that some one stood there whose face 
he had somewhere seen before. 

** Dick.'' cried Obadiah again, "here !" 

A neto idea seemed to have entered Dick's 
brains, and that idea was that he knew Oba- 
diah. He therefore look the pipe out of his 
mouth and approached ; but when he saw Syl- 
vester, he didn't know exactly whether he 
ought to take off his hat or not. 

" Well, Dick, how goes it ?" inquired Oba- 
diah. 

" Ok ; doon knoo, sir. mooch aboot the 
seame." 

*• How are wages in this part of the country ?" 
inquired Silvester. 

** Bad, su"," replied Dick. " Very bad, in- 
deed." 

"This is a friend of mine, Dick," said Oba- 
diah: " and he seemed to be fructified when I 
told him that you hadn't ten shillings a week!" 

" Ten, sir I — I've only foive ! Hard loins 
that, sir ! — foive shilliu' a-week." 

" Well, bat what do you do with five shillings 
a-w^ek?" 

*' Why, it am't too much to spend, is it, sir?" 

** No : but how do you manage to get rid of 
it?" 

" Oh, I never have not the leasest trouble 
aboot that. I'll tell 'ee, sir, hoo I manage. 
First, then — jist 'ee keep count — I pays a sliil- 
lin' a week for me lodgin's. Well, that's one 
shillin', isn't it? Well, then, I has a stone o' 
flour a week: that's two-an'-threepence. How 
mooch is that together? Two-an'-threepence 
an' a shillin': that's three-an'-threepence. 
Well, twopence the bakin', an* penny the 
yeast — that's threepence — that's three-an'-six- 
pence. Three-an'-sixpence, well ; then I have 
two poond of flet cheese, to eat wi* me bread, 
at threepence a poond, that's sixpence. Three- 
an'-sixpence an' sixpence more is foor shillin'. 
Well! then I can't do without ^a//-a-pint o' 
beer a day — that arn't too mooch, is it ? — well, 
a penny a half-pint, seven days in the week, 
that's sevenpence. Sevenpence an' foor shil- 
lin's, that's foor-an '-sevenpence. I arn't mooch 
of a scholMd, boot that's soon counted. Foor- 
an'-seven^ice. Well, I moost have a shirt 
washed once a week, an' a han'kercher, an* a 
pair o' 8tockin's,lhat moost be mended — I never 
see sich devils to goo into holes — well, the 
washin' an' mendin' takes away the other 
fippence, an' that's hoo I meake ends meet." 

" Well, but how do you manage when your 
clothes are worn out?" 

** I gets a trifle more in the harvest time, sir: 
that's now I manages that." 

** I see. But have men in this part of the 
country, in general, no more than five shillings 
a week ?" 

** Oh ! 'ees, sir : soom have ten, and soom 
*»«lve ! Boot Vm a bit of a cripple, you see, 



sir : that's where it is : I can't work noo as I 
used to could." 

Sylvester ^ve him half-a-crown, which so 
astonished Dick that he burst into tears. 

" Can yon wonder at the fires after that?" 
cried Obadiah, as Dick, with a heart full of 
gratitude, left them. 

** But this is a peculiar case,'' observed Syl- 
vester. *• You hear that the wa^es average 
fi-om ten to twelve shillings. This man is a 
cripple, and can't do much work." 

** Well, but have we got no lords cripples? 
Place him in juxtaposition with a lord, and—" 

*'• Juxtaposition !" echoed Sylvester. ** Your 
name is — " 

*' Di-ant, sir : Obadiah Drant. You recollect 
me, sir, don't you?" 

" It is to you, I believe, that I am indebted 
for a song?" 

" Exactly, sir : I did myself the honor of 
sending a copy of it as you requested." 

"As I requested ! I am not conscious of 
having made any such request." 

"What! don't you remember, the other 
night, at the Crumpet, when you heard me 
sing that song — " 

*• / never heard you sing the song." 

" Oh, yes, you did, sir ! when you were 
there the other night — you recollect !" 

•* But I was not there the other night T 
understand that you told Mr. Rouse that I 
was—" 

" Well, I'm sorry for that, sir. I wish I 
hadn't mentioned it, now." 

" But how came you to think of such a false- 
hood ?" 

" I'm sorry it was named ; but, of course, 
you know it wasn't a falsehood." 

" I know that it was a falsehood, and a most 
atrocious falsehood, too." 

** Well, but you know you were there." 

" What ! Are you a lunatic ?" 

"A lunatic? No!" 

** I thought you were," returned Sylvester, 
calmly. " As you are notf I wish to have no 
farther communication with you.'' 

" Well, sir ; but — what ! — do you mean— •*' 

" I have nothing more to say," observed Syl- 
vester, who waved his hand, and, with a look 
of contempt, left Obadiah astounded ! 

The sports proceeded ; the mutton was gain- 
ed ; the chemises,, the shawls, and the scarfs, 
were won; and, when night came on, the 
booth was illumined, and dancing commenc- 
ed, and was kept up with spirit till twelve, 
when a cry of ' the ghost !" was raised. 

The men rushed instantly out of the booth, 
and the girls shrieked and fainted by dozens, 
while the " ghost" walked leisurely through 
the village, fearfully shunned by all. 

No one approached it. All kept aloof. The 
stoutest hfearts shrank back appalled, and the 
ghost had the road to itself. 

The night was dark: not a star could be 
seen ; ana when the ghost reached the chesnut- 
trees, beneath which all was gloom, the multi- 
tude breathed : but lo ! it turned and walked 
through the village again. 

Horror filled each manly breast, and all was 
consternation. But the ghost seemed to treat 
the whole throng with contempt. It walked 
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Qp and down just as long as it liked, and then 
vanished, they knew neither how nor where. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



STLVKSTER IS RECALLED TO TOWN. 

When Sylvester had ascertained in the morn- 
ing that the ghost had been seen in the village 
again, he felt greatly relieved, having found the 
string, uu awaking, round his ancle as usuaU 
the key in the desk, and the desk beneath the 
bed. He held it, then, to be abundantly clear 
that he couldn't be the " ^host,'* and was about 
to repudiate the idea of his being a somnambu- 
list, when he received from his solicitor a letter 
requiring his presence in town. This had the 
effect of reinspiring suspicion. He might be a 
aomnambiilist, and yet not the " ghost." It 
was possible — nay, when he reflected upon the 
serious accusation of Sir Charles — he could not 
bat think it highly probable. But how was 
the thing to be proved 7 That was the ques- 
tion still. He had in rain tried to prove it him- 
self; and, therefore, felt bound to communicate 
hifl suspicion to another. This he eventually 
resolved to do ; but as he had to go to London 
immediately, he thought it best to conceal it, at 
least for the present, from his aunt and her rev- 
erend friend, and on his arrival in town to con- 
salt Tom Delohne. 

He accordingly communicated only the con- 
tents of the letter then ; and no sooner had his 
wint and the reverend gentleman become per- 
fectly conscious of his intention to leave them 
that morning, than the cottage became a thea- 
tre of excitement. Cook, Judkins, and Mary, 
Were instantly summoned. Judkins was di- 
rected to get the phaeton ready ; cook received 
instructions to make up a large fi^e for the pur- 
pose of airing the shirts; and while Mary went 
with her mistress to ransack the drawers, the 
reverend gentleman, with an infinite profun- 
dity oi expression, was cutting sandwiches, in 
a peculiarly scientific style. 

By virtue of this admirable division of labor, 
the shirts, within the hour, were aired and 
packed up— the sandwiches were enveloped in 
sheets of Bath paper — and the phaeton appear- 
ed at the gate. There had been, however, no 
time to impress upon Sylvester the necessity 
for his sending them every information having 
reference to the trial, at which they, both of 
course, intended to be present. Aunt Eleanor, 
therefore, hastily slipped on her things, and en- 
tered the phaeton with her reverend friend, 
with the view not only of seeing Sylvester to the 
coach but of enforcing this necessity by the way. 
As they passed through the vil!M.re. Obadiah 
and Pokey were, as usual, with L •d.c, at the 
Crumpet and Crown, and the vuiy moment 
Obadiafi saw them, he exclaimed — 

** There, there you are, my Britons! That's 
the dodge — that's it. I'll bet you what you 
like of it: up to something safe. Don't you 
Bee the portmanter 7 Going to the coach, per- 
haps, to get rid of that bony fide young fibber." 
" What do you mean by a young fibber ?" 
iemanded Legge. ^ 



" What do I mean ? What! Didn't he have 
the howdacious impudence, while we were 
fructifying yesterday in the fair, to tell me 
plump to my very teeth, that he wasn't here at 
all the other night!" 

"'Did he though !" said Pokey. 

"Did he? Did he not? I'll back him 
against life to lie. There's nothing like him in 
aU flesh. He beats Peter the Great hollow, 
and he could lie a little." 

" Some one was with him perhaps," observ- 
ed Legge. 

" Not a bit of it ! Not so much as half a one. 
There we were alone, quietly fructifoing about 
equal rights, when, says he, all at once, says 
he, 'Isn't your name Drant?' Says I, *Drant 
is my name,' says I, 'Obadiah Drant.' 'You 



ise ?' ' What promise !' says I ; * what,'don't 
you recollect that I promised to send it ? ' * You 
promised me nothing of the sort,' says he. 
' What !* says I , * what, not the copy of the 
song you heard me sing ?' 'I never heard you 
sing a song,' says he. • What,' says I. * not the 
other night at the Crumpet?' ' The Crumpet,' 
says he, * I was never at the Crumpet but once 
in my life, and that was in the morning.' ' The 
morning,' says I : * I don't speak about morn- 
ing, I speak about night.' * I never was there 
of a night in my life,' says he, I'm blessed if he 
didn't, plump. Well ; this kind of doubled mo 
up : so, looking at him fierce, says I, ' What, 
do you mean mat ?' * Mean it,' says he ; 'of 
course I do. You told Mr. Rouse,' says he, 
'that I was there, drinking brandy-and-water ' 

* Well, I'm sorry for that,' says I ; ' but you 
know that you was there.' * I know that I was 
not," sa^s he; 'and however you came to 
think of such a falsehood, I can't imagine.' 

* A falsehood,' says I. * Yes, a falsehood,' says 
he. ' But you don't,* says I, ' mean to tell me 
that you wasn't that nignt at the Crumpet at 
all ?' 'I mean to tell you that you know 1 was 
not there,' says he ; no bettter and no worse. 
Well, this staggered me a little above a bit. 

* But,' says I, ' do you really mean to mean 
what you say ?* * Of course,' says he, indig- 
nantly ; * I was not there, and you know it.' 
Upon which I was so boney fide disgusted thas 
I left him to his own fructifying reflections. 
Now what do jrou think of that — e^L What 
do you think of it ? ' ^m 

"Why it certainlyis strange," returnOTl Legge, 
" that he should deny it to you, there being no 
one else present." 

" Strange ! It's stunning !" 

" Well, but didn't he laugh at the time ?" in- 
quired Pokey. 

" Laugh ! He looked, for all the world, as 
if there wasn't a laugh in him. I never, in all 
my born days, witnessed anything like it. I'll 
back him against nature. I never saw a fellow 
tell a lie with so much liberty, ife'a the swell 
to swear a man out of his christian name. — 
There's no hesitation about hin^: there's no 
such thing as faltering — no such thing as a blush 
about him while he's at it. He'll lie like a 
lunatic , that feWi^vi va \W., K\\^ \icv«t^ ^ ^ %^vi '^da 
force o£ e3Uim^\e. Vlfc ^<f>\. Vx ^ ^^^ '^.^^'^ 
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Rouse. Ted taught him — sate, i never saw 
two fellows lie so much alike. But wben you 
come to look at it, isn't it disgusting to see a 
man like Ted — a man of his cloth — a man pro- 
fessing so much religion, teaching lads liko that 
to lie ? But then what can we expect from 6uch 
a clerical lot of locusts 7 What can we expect 
when we allow them to suck here a matter of 
five hundred millions a year from the vitals of 
the poverty-stricken people? I say it serves 
us right; and, moreover than that, we ought to 
be served out ten thousand times worse. It's 
amazing to me that the people don't see this. 
As true as I'm alive, it makes my head turn 
quite round, when I think of their boney fide 
blindness. Is it a mite likely, do vou think, 
that I'd stand it if I was the people alone ? Do 
you think that I'd let them get fat upon me 1 
Suppose I was the people — that's the way to put 
it — suppose that I was the whole of the people, 
do you think that I'd be swindled by a lot of pen- 
sioned paupers in this way? No ! not a bit of 
it. I'll tell you what I'd do. In the first place, 
I'd send for the king, and say to him, * Now 
then, ril tell you what it is, old fellow : I'm 
not going to stand this sort of thing any longer, 
so I tell you. You must abdicate and cut it. 
I'm not going to allow you to rob me of fifty or 
sixty millions a year in this sort of way. You've 
been amalgamating at a rare rate lately, and 
you ought to have saved money. If you have, 
why so much the better for you ; if you havn't, 
go and work for your living like an honest man. 
I want no king : what's the good of a king to 
me ? What use are you — what do you do ? I'm 
not going to support you in idleness any longer ; 
so that's all about it.' I'd then send for the 
ministers, and I'd say to them, * Gentlemen, it's 
all veiy fine, I dare say, but you have no more 
money from me. You've been featheiing your 
nests to a fructifying extent, I've no doubt; but 
your valuable services are no longer required. 
I am the people ; I can govern myself : at all 
events I've had enough o\ you t therefore pack 
up your traps and be off.' Then I'd send for 
the bishops, but I'd make mighty short work 
of them; and the same with the parsons; I'd 
turn them all adrift. And as for tne pension- 
ers, * What!* I'd say, '/support a lot of paupers 
in the lazy lap of luxury ? I wish you may get 
it. No ! go to work, and earn an honest liveli- 
hood. If you can't do that, ap^ly to the pa- 
rish. I dare say, indeed, I'm going to let a lot 
of lazj^Musts live on my vitals in this sort of 
way. ^Poff 1 and never let me set eyes on 
you a^ain.' That would be the only way to 
work it. What should I want with a king and 
a lot of lords, what should I want with bishops, 
parsons, and pensioners ? I wouldn't have 
them. I'd form a republic within myself, and 
I myself would govern myself. That's what I 
should do, if I were the whole people ; and 
that's just the way the people ought to do now. 
They should set to work and act as one man, 
and send all the amalgamating oligarchies howl- 
ing!" 

** There's something in that," observed Po- 
key. 

** Yes, there is something in it," said Legge, 
* ^mediately left the room, smiling. 
/leFe/ou," pursued Obadiah, addre8»-\ 



ing Pokey alone : '* and I am glad that yoi 
agree with me. I find that I shall fructify you 
ideas a little yet. Look you here. The thin^ 
lies in a nut-shell. Just place yourself now ii 
juxtaposition of the people. You are the peo 
pie. Very well. Now do you want a king 1 
Do you want a lot of Lords, a myriad of biMi- 
ops, and about fifty millions of parsons ? Do 
you want them ? ' 

" No, I can't say I do." 

*' Do you want about a hundred thousand 
pensioned paupers picking your pocket of five- 
and-twenty million a year to live in luxury, and 
keep their carriages, and drive slap over you, 
and think nothing of it, if you don't get out of 
the way ? Do you want them /" 

" Certainly not." 

" Very well, then. If you were the people, 
and you wouldn't want them, why should the 
people want them now ?*' 

" That's feasible ; certainly, that's feasible." 

** Feasible ! Doesn't it stand to reason ?" 

" I must say it does." 

"The thin^, you see, only wants a little 
fructification m a simplified manner, for every 
soul on earth to understand it. I'd undertake 
to make it clear to the meanest capacity ; but 
when you see / can't travel about the country 
to open the eyes of the universal people, and the 
consequence is, they're on that important sub- 
ject sand blind. They listen to parsons : what's 
the good of that? Is there a parson in all flesh 
who^l tell them what I've tola you now ? Not a 
bit of it. They know better. They know that 
if they were to fructify the ideas of the people 
in that way, it would open their eyes, and their 
object is to keep their eyes closed to all the 
abuses, and all the swindles, and all the cor- 
rupt dead robberies of those who live upon the 
sweat of the poor man's brow. Oh ! it's shock- 
ing when you come to look at the ignorance of 
the people — boney fidely shocking ! If Billy 
the Conqueror could rise from his grave and 
talk over the matter with Peter the Great, 
they'd be right down astonished, to find what 
the people — the ignorant people — will bear." 

"There's a good deal of ignorance about, I 
dare say ,'* observed Pokey. ** No doubt there's 
a good deal of ignorance." 

"A good deaf of ignorance. It's stunning! 
Why, look at the lot of locusts now preying 
upon our vitals ! Only look at them, and see 
what they cost ! Will any man tell me that, if 
all those disgusting sums of money which they 
swallow up were in the pockets of the people, 
they wouldn't be better off? Don't it stand to 
reason, that if one man has five hundred thou- 
sand a year, and five thousand men, as good as 
he is, have nothing, the five thousand men 
would have a hundred a year each, if that mo- 
ney were equatly divided ?" 
** Yes : that's clear enough." 
" Clear enough ! I believe you. It is clear 
enough : and yet the people can't see this. They 
can't see how they are plundered and oppress- 
ed, and rode rough-shod over, and trodden un- 
der foot. Not a bit of it. Their ignorant ideas 
don't fructify in that way. Besides, do you 
think that if I were the people, I'd suffer my 
self to be ground to the earth by any such thing 
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" Certainly,'" said Pokey, ** that ought to be 
paid off.' 

*' Paid off! Do you know what you're talk- 
ing about ? Paid off I Send I may live ! Why» 
do you know that if you take five hundred 
millions of miles of ground and cover it over 
with fifty-pound notes, you would not have 
enough, even then, to pay it off? I've seen it 
calculated : so there can, be no mistake about 
that. Pave Europe with sovereigns, and you 
wouldn't have enough. Pay it off 1 Sponge it ! 
That's the only way to pay it off!" 

** What, and let them as has scraped a little 
money together suffer ?" 

** Don't your ideas fructify ? Wouldn't it be 
better for them afterwards?" 

" I don't see that." 

" Not see it J As true as I'm alive, you're as 
blind as the rest Don't you see that we should 
then have an equal divison ?" 

" Would the money I've got in the Savings' 
Bank be divided amongst them as hasn't got 
none ?" 

*• All, I tell you, would be equally divided." 

" Theu I won't vote for that." 

*' What, not to have a share of the millions 
upon millions which the pauper aristocracy 
have got?" 

" It won't do," said Pokey; *• I shouldn't be 
sure of that." 

" Not sure of it f What's to prevent it ?" 

" Many things mi^ht. I say many things 
might. And * a bird m the hand is worth two 
b the bush.' " 

" Ppkey, Pokey, I'm sorry to find you're a 
boney fide ignoramus still." 

" I don't care a button about what you say : 
I mean to look after my money." 

" You mean to look after your money i Why, 
you've no more patriotism in you than the 
ghost. By the bye, I mean to look after that 
swell to-night. I've made up my mind to that 
/know who he is." 

" What ! do you ?" 

" /^know the gentleman." 

" What I isn't it a ghost, then, after all ?" 

" A ghost i Not a bit of it No, it's a man." 

" Indeed I Is it any one /know." 

" Oh yes i you know him very welL** 

"Who is he?" 

" Why, I didn't intend to say until I'd caught 
him ; but I don't mind telling yoo. It's Bob 
Potts." 

" Bob Potts! Lor, is it though ? Bob Potta. 
Blow him, he's always up to something. But 
how do you know ?" 

'•Oh I I know all about it ; but don't say a 
word. If it should come to his ears that I 
know him, he'll of course keep at home : there- 
fore, don't say a syllable to any living soul." 

•* Not a word. Trust to me. I'll not open 
my lips." 

" III cook the green goose of Mr. Bob Potts. 
I only want to catch him ; and when I do, he 
won't play the game of * ghost' again in a hurry. 
He's been carrying it on long enough ; and if I 
don't place him in a juxtaposition to make him 
ashamed of himself all his life, I'll eat grass, 
like a cow; therefore, mum I" 

Pokey again promised to be silent on the 
•abject ; and whea Obadiah iMil explained to 



him the delicate minutise of the scheme he had 
conceived, they parted on the most affectionate 
terms to meet again, with the view of ensnar- 
ing Bob Potts. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE P ROOF. 



Immediately on his arrival in town, Sylves- 
ter called on his friend, Tom Delolme, who 
received him as usual witii great cordiality, 
and was indeed happy to see hun. The greet- 
ing, however, was brief: for Sylvester's anxie^ 
to communicate the idea he had conceived, 
prompted him to open the subject at once. 

*• Tom," said he, " you know, I believe, 
something about somnambulism ?" 

"Sobdabbulisb?" replied Tom. "Yes; I 
kdow pretty well all that U kdowd about the 
batter." 

" Well, then, I wish to consult jovl on the 
subject ; for I have a strong suspicion that Pm 
a somnambulist'* 

** Dodsedse !" returned Tom. " You a sob- 
dabbulist" 

" I really suspect that I am !" 

*' Well ! what idduced that suspiciod ?" 

" Why, Tom, let me go where I may, mys- 
tery follows me. Something of an extraordi- 
nary and unaccountable character is sure to 
occur, and that at night If I. go down to 
Cotherstone Grange, a * ghost' is certain to ap- 
pear in the village : which ' ghost* never ap- 
pears there when I am away. I slept here, 
you will remember, just before I left town. 
Your servant declared that he saw a ghost, then." 

" I recollect That * ghost' broke by piep- 
^lass. I see. But have you doe other groudds 
lor suspiciod V* 

" There have been innimierable occurrences 
for which I have been utterly unable to ac- 
count ; but that which makes me more imme- 
diately anxious to ascertain whether I am in 
reality a somnambulist or not, is the approach- 
ing trial. Sir Charles, you know, declares that 
he saw me there, while his butler is fully pre- 

Eared to swear it Now, I am unconscious of 
aving been there — perfectly unconscious ; and 
if I was there, to what but somnambulism can 
it be ascribed ?" 

"I see: I see it all — clearlv^JT^ have 
dever beed discovered id a state^^robdabba 
lisb?" ^^ 

" Never." 

" Did you ever, od awakidg, fide yourself id 
ady stradge place, or id ady place id which 
you'd doe idea of beidg ?" 

" Never : I have always, on awaking, ibund 
myself in bed." 

" Have you directed ady persod to watch you 
at all?" 

" No one has had ever the slightest idea of 
my having entertained this suspicion. You are 
the only man to whom I have breathed a sylla-' 
ble on the subject. I have been for some time 
endeavoring to prove the fact myself. I've 
tied strings to my ancle, locked my room-dooi:^ 
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" Ah! that's of doe use. You*d be certaid 
while asleep to fide add hide the key agaid : 
that is, assubidg that you are a sobdabbulist^ 
We buAt see about this. If it bo as yon saspect, 
the proof will be highly ibpartadt. We'll talk 
the batter over agaid by-add4iye. Add dow 
go n)> stairs, add have a wmH While you're 
gode. 1*11 ascertaid what we hsve id the house 
to eat." 

Sylvester went up accordingly ; and, on his 
return, found ihe table spread with cold chick- 
ens, beef, ham, and tongue, to the whole of 
which he did ample justice, and then had some 
coffee with Tom. 

The library was then resorted to. and all the 
books they coald find having reference to som- 
nambulism were consulted. This occupied the 
whole of the evening; and it was at length 
decided that Sylvester should sleep that night 
in Tom's room, while Tom sat up m the room 
adjoining. 

The preliminaries having been tlK» arranged, 
Sylvester about twelve retired } and Tom took 
his seat at a table spread with books, cigars, 
and brandy-and-water. 

In order that he might at once hear the 
•lightest noise, Tom left the door of his room 
open ; and, impressed with the importance of 
the proof desired, continued to listen with so 
much attention, that Sylvester could not hare 
moved unheard. 

From twelve till two o'clock all was still ; 
but the clock had no sooner struck two, than 
Sylvester walked from one room to the other, 
and anxiously inquired if Tom had seen him. 

*' Doe," replied Tom. *' Doe, I've deither 
■eed dor heiurd you : all has beed still up to 
this tibe !" 

" Then hadn't you better go to bed ?" 

•♦ Doe, I shall dot ^o to bed to dight t That 
I have bade up by bide to. Go to sleep agaid: 
■obethidg bay occur yet," 

" I should like to have one j^lass of brandy- 
and-water," said Sylvester, takmg a seat at the 
table 

** Well, have it, ray boy." 

" And one cigar !" 

"Oh! you'd better dot sboke," 

« I think I should enjoy it." 

" Well," returned Tom, who had not the 
■lightest notion of Sylvester being asleep at the 
time ; " if that's the case,, you'd oetter go add 
put od your clothes. Youll sood get gcAA if 
you sit without theb." 

Sylv^k||^Msented to this, and left the room ; 
and havi^^Bssed himself parti^y, returned, 
filled his ^K, lit a cigar, and began to smoke 
it. 

** It's a sii^ular thing that this cannot be 
wroved," observed Sylvester, caMly, "isn't 
It?" 

** Why/' replied Tom, " this is but the first 
attebpt. We cad't have proof always the 
bobedt we vrish it. It bay be proved yet^add 
that sood. We bust dot be ibpatiedt. I've just 
beed readidg here ad extraordidary case, that 
of a bricklayer'fr laborer, whose fellow-workbed 
kdew hib to sleep regularly four or five hours 
a day while at work, although the work was 
of so perilous a character. It appears that 
"■*Tpd they first discovered this, they were ex- 



trebely apprehedsive ; but as ih& d'orelty of 
the thidg wore away, their apprebedsiods were 
subdued. His ebplo y bedt, of course, codsisted 
id supplyidg the bricklayers with hods of bricks 
add bortar, which be codveyed up ladders to 
the tops of houses while asleep, just as well add 
as safely as he did whed awake. He would 
attedd to all orders, edter idto codversatiod^ 
add receive add deliver messages while id this 
state. He could, moreover, whed awake, 
recogdise voices which he happeded to have 
beard while asleep, if eved the persods who 
spoke were the best perfect stradgers^ His 
fellow- workbed frequeddy tried bibrid order 
to set aside all idcredulity^ add dever kdew 
bib id ady sidgle idstadce to faiL He could 
tell the hour as well as they coi^, odd ^ro' 
fore kdew as well whed to leave off work : he 
would dridk with theb, pay his share whed he 
had buddy, add play at cards while id a state 
of sobdabbulisb r iudeed^ doe ordidary ob- 
server coi^ tell by his acts that he was dot 
thed perfectly awake^ The way id which this 
rebarkable case was bade public, wa» this: He 
was id the habit of wasfaidg hibself add chadg- 
idg his dress whed he left off work — this he'd 
do, whether he happeded to \M awake or 
asleep— add wud evedidg, havidg chadged his 
clothes as usual, add tied his workid? dress id 
a haddkerchief, he was accosted od his way 
hobe by a wobad, whob, after sobe little cod- 
versatiod, he perbitted to carry his buddle, of 
which she doe sooder got possessiod, thad she 
rad up Hattod Garded, wedt dowd Saffred 
Hill, got idto a house, add escaped. Well, the 
codsequedt excitebedt awoke nib f add, as he 
clearly recollected all that had oceurred, he 
related the whole of the circubstadces to ad 
officer, who fadcied, frob the descrpitiod, that 
he kdew the wobad well. She was therefore 
apprehedded, add^ although placed with a 
dubber of other wobed, the bad id ad idstadt 
recogdized her persod add voice , add, od 
seorchidg her lodgidgs, tbodothes were fouddf 
Dow this is a host extraordidary case. Yon 
see this bad could recolleet perfectly whed 
awake all that occurred while he slept. Gede* 
rally sobdabbnlists do dot whed awake recol- 
lect what occurs dovidg sleep; but,od the cod- 
trary, that which they either hear or see while 
awake, bakes ad ibpressiod upod which duridg 
sleep they will act." 

^ That, if I am a somnanvbulist, is precisely 
the case with rae,'^ observed Sylvester, who^ 
while smoking his cigar calmly, bad listened 
with great attention. " I can recollect nothing 
when awake, which occurs during sleep. If I 
could, the mystery would soon be solved. I 
should like to have one game of chess," he 
added, " I have not had a game for a very long 
time. Will you have a game with me ?" 

'* Doe, dot dow," relied Tom ^ " I wadt 
you to go to bed agaid. It''8 of doe use by 
sittidg up, if you sit up with be : that's quite 
clear." 

•* Well, then, do you go to bed. I don't Ukt 
the idea of your sitting up alone." 

" I shall dot go to bed dow : that's settled 
€obe,old boy, cobe; fidishyour glass addbeoff." 

" Well," said Sylvester ; " I will do so 
What'* o'clock 1" 
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•• Pearly half-past two." 

" Half-past two. Then five hours more will 
settle it." 

" I wish it bay, with all by heart." 

** I'll drink that as a toast," said Sylvester ; 
"I wish it may, with all my heart!" And, 
having finished his glass, he left the room, and 
calmly went to bed again. 

From this time, Tom heard nothing of him 
till eight o'clock^ when he awoke, and cried, 
" Are you there still, Tom ? " 

"Yes," replied Tom, going into his room, 
"What sort of a dight have you had?" 

'* I slept excellently well. You heard nothing 
ofmet"^ 

" Oothidg. You appeared to sleep souddly 
edough.'* 

" I^n sorry for it. It's very«trange. In one 
lense I'm sorry for it." 

" Well," said Tom ; ** (da you bead to get up, 
or lie a little lodger ?" 

"Oh, I'll get up now. Eight hours' sound 
ileep is enough for any man." 

"Well, do so, thed; but you haved't had 
quite eight hours." 



' It's eight o'clock now, and I went to bed 
at twelve. 

" Yes, but you were with be dearly half ad 
hoar." 

"With you! when?" 

" Why, frob two tiU half-past. You, of course, 
recollect?" 

" What, this morning, do you mean ?" 

"Thisbordidg." 

" Impossible." 

" Dod't you rebebber it ?" 

" No ! I'm unconscious of having even turned 
since I came to bed at twelve last night." 

"Indeed. You dod't recollect cobidff idto 
the other roob, add havidg a cigar, a glass of 
braildy-add-water, add wishidg to have a gabe 
of chess?" 

" Are you serious?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Then I recollect nothing whatever about it." 

*' Stop a bidite. Sobettudg bay be bade of 
this, do w. ^ I related ad eztraordidary case of 
■obdabbulbb->-a case which I'd just beed read- 
id^ ; that of a bricklayer's laborer — do you re- 
collect that/" 

"No. I recollect nothing that may have oc- 
corred since I came to bed last night at twelve." 

" Thed, by boy, it is perfectly clear that your 
SQspiciod is well foudded : that you are a sob- 
dabbulist iddeed. You wedt idto that roob 
about two o'clock, add idquired if I'd seed or 
heard adythidg of you, add wbed I told vou 
that I haa dot, you sat dowd add wished to 
hare sobe braddy-add-water, add a cigar. I 
adyised yon to putod your clothes, add you did 
so, add sboked a ci^v, add dradk braddy-add- 
water, add listsded to the case of sobdabbulisb 
to which I've fait aHuded, add thed wished to 
have a gabe of cheM, but, as I refused to play, 
add urged you to go to bed agaid, you did so, 
after havidg fidished your glass, add I heard doe 
bore of you." 

" But is it possible for me to have done all 
tills, while you were unconscious of my being 
•sleep 7" 
*^ Yoa appeared to be awake— perfectly 



awake. The idea of your beidg asleep at the 
tibe dever occurred to be. 8top a bidite." 
■ *' Might you not have dreamt all this ?" 
" I dod't tkidk that I closed by eyes, eved 
for a bobedt." 

•< But is it not potuble ?" 
*' Why, it is poMible. Add it certMdlv doe» 
appear to be auKMt ibpossible that, while you 
were doidg oU this, I should dot 'have disco- 
vered that you were asleep." «j||^ 

** Might not the purpose for which you 8»t 
up, have induced you to dream on the siibject?" 
" If I $Leflf it bight ; but I dod't believe I 
wedt to sleep at all. Add yet I cad'/, od the 
other hadd, thidk that you cuuld thus have de- 
ceived be. However, we'll talk the batter 
over agaid by-add-bye.. Get up, old boy, add 
let's have a good breakfast. I'll go add have a 
wash ; you'll dot be lodg 1" 
" I'll be down in ten minutes." 
Tom then left the room, and Sylvester rose 
and dressed himself, thoughtfully, and went 
down to breakfast, but although they went over 
the matter again, conviction was not the result. 
Sylvester, notwithstanding, felt justified in 
naming the subject to his solicitor, who was 
pleased with the idea of being able to plead 
somnambulism, but then he wanted absolute 
prooL Tom's evidence, under the circumstan- 
ces, he feared, would be iusufiScient : still he 
resolved to see him on the subject, and accord- 
ingly called in the course of the day. 

" Mr. Delolme," said he, " Mr. Sound haa 
just informed me of that affair which occurred 
last night, or, rather, thiA morning, while you 
were sitting up. He imagines, as you are 
aware, that he is a somnambulist, and if we can 
absolutely prove him to be one, we can put in 
an excellent plea to this action, which can now 
be defended only b^ a plain, blunt negative. 
Now, can you conscientiously declare that he 
it a somnambuhst ?" 

" Doe," replied Tom ; " I have by doubta 
still. If he be dot a sobdabbulist, it is, indeed, 
stradge : if he be, add cabe idto the roob id 
which I was sittidg, dradk, sboked add cod- 
versed— as I ibagided he did — without idspi- 
ridg be with a sidgle thought of his beidg 
as4^ep, it is equally stradge ; but whether, id 
reality, he i» a sobdabbulist or dot, I ead^tf at 
present, undertake to say. I will, however, 
discover the fact, if, iddeed, the discovery be 
possible , add I have, with that view, IaioU|f 
plads for to-diffht, of which plads I h^^Vo 
keep hib id igaoradce. If, as 1 ,0U8pe^HI be 
wud who, id his sleep, recollects all tlu^asses 
while he is awake, he is certaid to frustrate 
every schebe that bay happed to be codceived 
with his kdowledge. He shall, therefore, kdow 
dothidg whatever about it. 1*11 retire to by 
owd roob, as usual, to dight, add I hope that, 
id the bordidg, I shall have the proof required." 
** I hope so too, for, at present, all we can do 
is to put in a flat denial, and I fear that, as Sir 
Charles is no ordinary man, and as we can find 
nothing whatever against the character of his 
butler — whose career we have traced from his 
infancy, upwards— a mere denial of the facts 
sworn to will have no effect. If we could but 
get this proof of Sound's somnambulism, we 
should be able, with confidence, to go into 
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court, but the proof irmst bo absolute to do auy 
good : suspicion alone will be of no use at all." 
** I perceive," observed Tom, ** the ibnort- 
adce of the proof, add if it be possible, Til nave 
it. You'll dot see Sylvester agaid to-day, I 
suppose?" 

'' I don't expect to see him asain. He is 
gone, I believe, to call upon Scholefield." 

** Well, if you should see hib, dodH explaid 
to hib ady thidg which has passed betweecl us." 
" Certainly not. I see your object too clear- 
ly. Will you call upon me in the morning, or 
shall I call upon you t" 

" Oh, ril call upod you about ted." 
The solicitor promised to be at home at that 
hour, and, being satisfied that everything pos- 
sible would be done, took his leave. 

In the evening, Tom attached strings to the 
window and door of the room in which Sylves- 
ter was to sleep, and, having left lengths con- 
veniently available, sat down with Sylvester to 
have a game of chess. The game lasted till 
eleven, and they then had a glass of grog each, 
and a cigar, and, as Sylvester did not imagine 
for one moment that Tom meant to sit up again 
that night, they retired to their respective 
rooms about twelve. 

Tom then got hold of the strings — one through 
the window, and the other through the door, 
and, as be held them in his hand, it was per- 
fectly impossible for Sylvester to open either 
the door or the window of his room without 
Tom's kdowledge. And there he sat with the 
strings in his hand, a cigar in his mouth, and a 
glass of grog before him ; and there he contin- 
ued to sit until two, when the string attached 
to the door was drawn out of his hand slowly. 
Tom was up in an instant, but paused ; and 
then proceeded with the utmost caution. He 
distinctly heard footsteps ascending the stairs ; 
and he followed the sound noiselessly. That 
they were the footsteps, of Sylvester he had not 
the slightest doubt : he felt sure of it, and pant- 
ed with impatience ; but as the value of dis- 
cretion in such cases was not unknown to him, 
he followed them cautiously still. A door 
opened — slowly ; the door of the attic — and 
closed again as Tom ascended ; and when he 
had reached it, he stood and listened ; but 
heard no sound within. For what imagined 
purpose was Sylvester there ? That room was 
perfectly empty. It surely was Sylvester. — 
l>H|^egan to doubt it. He opened the door, 
anc^^j^ the room empty stiU. He looked 
rounl^B mamelled. '* Wko^s there ?" he de- 
mandel^ No answer was returned. He could 
hear no sound. He ceased to breathe, and 
might have heard the breathing of another ; but 
there was no one breathing there. The win- 
dow was open ; but that was usual : still, being 
open, to the window he went, and, on looking 
out, to his horror beheld Sylvester pacing the 
parapet' 

His blood in an instant chilled. He was 
breathless with terror. With uplifted hands he 
looked at him appalled ! He expected that 
every moment would be his last. And yet 
tokat could he do ? What covld be done ? 

Sylvester slowly approached, and — passed 
him : and Tom would have clutched him as he 
paasod, hut he then felt utterly powerless. 



Again h*^ came, and, as he approached, Tom 
nerved himself to grasp him, and, just as he 
was about to pass, he seized his arm, when Syl- 
vester, with a convulsive start, slipped instantly 
over the parapet. 

Tom, however, still held him firmly; and 
cried aloud, "Sylvester! — Sylvester ! — God ' 
give me strength .'—'tis li — Sylvester !— I !— 
Now!— make one effort! — for God's sake be 
firm ! Seize the coping — the coping !*' 

Sylvester did so, but the stone gave way, and 
fell with a crash beneath him. 

" Again ! — again !" cried Tom ; " again I— 
now then! — fear not? — don't be alarmed!— 
raise yourself up ! — there ! — now then ! — now 
then ! — there ! — there ! — Well done — well done 
— well done — well done !" 

The moment Jte had succeeded in dragginf][ 
Sylvester into the room, he exclaimed, "M'f 
boy : Thank God I" and fainted. 

For some time Sylvester stood over him 
aghast. The shock appeared to have deprived 
him of all his faculties. He had some slight 
notion — some glimmering of an idea — of Iai« 
having been in peril, but that idea was so fitful 
and confused, that nothing ever existed between 
it and perfect vacancy. 

All that he understood was, that Tom was at 
his feet : every thought of assistance being ne- 
cessary was absent. There he stood, and mew 
he continued to stand, until James, who bad 
heard his master fall, came trembling up with 
a light. Nor did he move even then. Neitber 
the presence of James, nor the light, made the 
slightest impression upon him. 

"Sir!" exclaimed James, who was half dead 
with fear; "Sir! Mr. Sound! sir! oh! what 
is the matter?" 

Sylvester still stood motionless ; and James 
approached his master and knelt by his side, 
ana, as he conceived that he had ceased to 
exist, he seized Sylvester's hand and cried, 
" Tell me — tell me — is my master dead ?" 

Sylvester started, and looked wildly round, 
and consciousness sli^hdjr returned ; when he 
knelt by the side of his faithful friend, and took 
his hand and pressed it. 

"Is he dead, sir?" reiterated James. "I> 
he, sir? Tell me— tell me ?" 

" God forbid !" replied Sylvester, fiiintly.— 
" No, he is not dead." 

James in an instant rushed from the room, 
and soon re-appeared with some water, and 
anxiously bathed his master's temples, while 
Sylvester knelt by his side. 

" Some vinegar," said Sylvester ; " or salts, if 
you have them." 

James again flew from the room, and having 
found some vinegar hastily retumcMl, and very 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing his mastor 
begin to revive. 

"Sylvester," exclaimed Tom^ on opening his 
eyes, "you are safe. I was wrodg — very 
wrodg; but you are safe." . 

Sylvester did not exactly understand this. 
He could not conceive how Tom could have 
been wrong. He did not, howrver. seek an 
explanation then ; but did all in liis j^'wer to 
restore him. 

Consciousness having returned, T i • 'U 
felt able to walk down stairs, which he am wiih 
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(he asjistance of JameS; who condacted him 
iuto bis chamber. 

'' Oh !" he exclaimed, as he sank into a chair, 
'* Sylvester, what ad escape you have had !" 

•* I am anxious," said Sylvester, " of course, 
to know how, but wait till you are more com- 
posed." 

" Jib," said Tom, " give be sobe braddy." 

James looked at the bottle which stood by 

his side, and inquired if that contained brandy. 

♦* Yes," replied Tom, " that's braddy. Jib." 

James thought this strange — remarkably 

strange. He had never seen brandy in that 

room before. There were, moreover, sundry 

Sieces of cigars lying about. He couldn't un- 
erstand it at all ! In fine, the whole of the 
circumstances of which he had become cogni- 
zant, since the noise above interfered with his 
repose, appeared to him to be a parcel of com- 
plicated mysteries. He did, notwithstanding, 
pour out a glass. of brandy, and having handed 
it to I lis master, poured out another, and having 
handed that to Sylvester, put the bottle down. 

" Pour out a glass for yourself," said Tom. 
And James did so, and drank it, and relished 
it much. " Add dow," added Tom, " go idto 
Mr. Soudd's roob, and bridg dowd his clothes." 

Certainly, James thought it extremely cor- 
rect that Sylvester should have his clothes, see- 
ing that he had then nothing on but his shirt, 
while the night was not a hot one, nor anything 
like it. He therefore went up for the clothes 
in question, and having succeeded in bringing 
them down, Sylvester slipped them on. 

" Dow," said Tom, " t^ike adother glass, Jib, 
add thed be off to bed." 

James liked the former part of this order 
much ; but he didn't at all like the latter He 
felt himself entitled to something bearing the 
semblance of an explanation ! conscious of be- 
ing — as far as all these most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances were concerned — in the dark. He 
therefore stood aud sipped, and sipped — in a 
manner, for him, uuusuid — until he found that 
no sort of an explanation would be vouchsafed, 
when — feeling that that kind of treatment was 
not exactly handsome — he indignantly finished 
bis glass and withdrew. 

" Syl, by dear boy,'* said Tom, ** give be 
your hadd I You're alive, by boy ; but your 
life was dot worth a bobedt's purchase. I was 
a fool, I kdow — a codsubbate fool — but I acted 
od the ibpulse of the bobedt." 

" But how," inquired Sylvester ; " how were 
you a fool ? You said just now that you were 
wrting— vtsry wrong ! Haw were you wrong ? 
In wliHt^wpoct r' 

*' J II expMd. But nrsi; let us have just a 
^little boro braddy. II ^idy bad had told be 
f!ii^ I flhoidd ever lu >■ acted id a case like 
IliltWtib each bodj*n-' i- : ddiscretiod, I should 
hafe t'nU deposed to ki^ I hib. 1 ought to haye 
kdowd beLii?r. Tbe I ■ t igdoradt bad alive 
w^ni|d «cai*cel/ hnyts 1j-?m I guilty of so badifest 

** \V^% bal ID what did this foll>r consist 7" 

"Til lell you. Ytiu see these stridgs." 

" Yes." 

" Wud of theb cobbudicates with the sash of 
your bed-roob widdow, add the other with the 
huddle of the door. Besolved od a8certaidid£;i 



if poasiblet whether you were a sobdabbulist 
or dot, I, id stead of goidg to bed, kept these 
^tridgs id by hadd, out of which ode of theb 
was, about two o'clock, slowly drawd. I kdew 
id ad idstadt thed that you had opeded your 
door, add as I bettd you goidg up stairs, I fol- 
lowed. You wedt iuto we attic. I followed 
you there, add od lookidg roudd I could see 
dothid^ of you. But I wedt to the widdow, 
add there I saw you walkidg upod the very 
verge of the parapet !" 

" Good God !" exclaimed Sylvester ; *' is it 
possible ?" 

•* There you were, add if I'd dot beed a fool, 
all would have beed well, doubtless: you 
would have cobe id agaid, I've do doubt, id 
perfect safety. But to be your oositiod ap- 
peared to be so perilous, that actios, as I said 
before, od the ibpulse of the bobedt, I seized 
your arb, add I'd doe sooder dode so thad you 
fell over the parapet, add there I held you. 
How I got you up agaid Jcad't explaid. It is 
sufficiedt for be that I did get you up, add that 
here you are dow alive beiore be." 

" My escape, then, must have been miracu- 
lous ?" 

"It was. I wouldd't see you id the sabo 
positiod agaid if ady bad were to lay be dow. I 
a billiod of buddy. I shudder whed I thidk 
of It. Let us for a little while talk about sobe- 
thidg else. Wud thidg, however, is certaid : 
you are a sobdabbulist, Syl, add a very idvete- 
rate sobdabbulist too. I see dow, who it was 
that got be idto all those scrapes five or six 
years ago. You're ad old hadd at it. There 
was parapet busidess goidg od thed! Dod*t 
you rebebber ?" 

" I do," replied Sylvester, ** and innumerable 
other things which have appeared to me to be 
mysteries, are now solved." 

** Dod't you recollect by study ? Dod't you 
rebebber what a gabe you used to have id it 
dight after dight ? I see it all dow, add I shall 
tell the goverdor of it id triubph, for I feel cod- 
vidced that, to this day, he believes that the 
whole of by eardest declaratiods of iddocedce 
were false. You it was that caused the de- 
structiod of that wobad I used to prize so highly: 
it was also you that sbashed by glass just be- 
fore you left towd. This explaids all ! Jib's 
character is viddicated, add you are codvicted. 
I shall bridg ad actiod agaidist you, old fell^, 
for dabages." ^^ 

** Do so," said Sylvester, smilvamM^ma, I'll 
plead 'somnambulism' to it. ^^^Ver," he 
added, seriously, ** the proof is nol^Hu'. That 
Sir Charles and his servant saw me;! can now 
have no doubt. What effect the proof will 
have in the forthcoming trial of course remains 
to be seen." 

" The effect will be to give you a verdict," 
said Tom. " There cad be doe doubt about 
that." 

" I don't know. I fear that they vnll require 
i^to be proved that I was in a state of som- 
nambulism then. But, independently of this 
affair, isn't the fact of my being a somnambulist 
awful to contemplate ? I can never be safe !" 

" Dod't let's nave ady bore horrible refiec- 
tiods. We have had sufficiedt horror for wud 
I dight, at loBftt, I'VL \aita <i«t^ ^1 ^ws.,\s^\srs^ * 
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for the tibe beidg. You shall be safe. You 
shall sleep with oe. I'll fix you. You shall 
dot, however, kdow exactly how." • 

** I had better be chained to the bed every 
night." 

*• I'll get a pair of hadcftuffs id the bordidg, 
add while you are here, put wud od your wrist 
add the other od my owd. /'// dot i|k>w you 
to go prowlidg about at dight id this state of 
bine. But we'll say doe bore about it dow. 
Let's go to bed. You lie od that side, add I'll 
lie ocT this. If you get away frob be^ let be 
kdow, add I'll believe it." 

They then went to bed : and when Tom was 
quite sure that Sylvester was asleep, he tied 
the tails of their shirts together, and quietly 
went to sleep himself. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE LAST REQUEST 

There are men whom nothing can apparently 
astonish — who take everything so coolly — hear 
everything so calmly^see eveiything wonder* 
fill with such seeming apathy — that the most 
perfect insensibility appears to form oof of 
their chief characteristics. On the heads of 
these men no phrenologist can find either the 
organ of marvellousness or that of veneration^ 
activity being essential to the development of 
both. Nothing appears to be new to them ; 
nothing seems to strike them as being extraor- 
dinary ; nothing on earth can induce them to 
manifest wonder. It is true that this stoicism 
may be very admirable — doubtless, were it 
not merely apparent it would be an invaluable 
blessing! — but the question is, do not these 
stoics feel and reflect more deeply than those 
men whose feelings and thoughts are on the 
surface ready for immediate expression 1 

This, however, is a question which need not; 
I think, be answered here, I can get on with 
this history very well without it. My object 
is simply to show that Mr. Wilks — Sylvestei^s 
solicitor — was one of these men, and that when 
Tom — who kept his appointment punctually at 
ten — had explained to nim the substance of all 
that had occurred, he didn't appear to be in 
th« slightest degree astonished. He viewed it 
all l^^matter of business. He thought it 
would1|H||then the defence. The perilous 
positioi^^Bmiraculous escape, and the feel- 
mgs of ntltoT which Tom had inspired were 
all set aside. He wanted Tom's evidence : 
that was the point. He looked at the facts : 
they were the things. And would Tom swear 
to them ? — that was the question. 

" Of course,'' said he, " you have no objec- 
tion to appear as a witness ?" 

"Dode whatever," replied Tom. "I cad 
have doe objectiod." 

'* Well, then, we'll take the facts down." 

" Dod't you thidk that the evidedce of by 
bad Jib will be of sobe service ?" 

'* Can he prove anything ?" 

" Why, Soudd, just before he left Loddod, 
broke by pier-glass, id a state of sobdabbu- 



'* Did your servant see him do it ?'* 

'* He saw hib go idto the roob at dight,. add 
I foudd it sbashed id the bordidg." 

'* He saw him go into the room, you say?" 

** Yes : with dothidg od but his shirt. He 
moreover saw id his hadd a pistol, of which 
he subsequedtly heard the report, add I foudd 
the ball id the wall this bordidg, just where 
the pier-glass stood." 

"Thatni do," said Wilks. •* That'U do 
There^s nothing like a little collateral evidence. 
When can I see your servant?" 

" Oh, I'll sedd hib to you id the course of the 
bordidg.*' 

" Thank you. Very good. Now, then, I'll 
take down your evidence." 

The facts were then reduced to writing, and 
appeared to be alone a sufficient defence ; and 
when Tom had asain promised to send James 
on his return, he left the office, fully convinced 
that Sylvester mv^t have a verdict. 

While Tom was thus engaged with the solici- 
tor, Sylvester wrote to his aunt, requesting her 
to come to town immediately ; anu informing 
her of the fact of his being a somnambulist. 

This may appear to have been indiscreet, 
and indeed to a certain extent it was so. for 
when the information reached Cotherstoue 
Grange, Aunt Eleanor nearly fainted. 

Sylvester's object was simply to prepare her 
for the reception of that intelligence which he 
had to communicate, and at which he conceived 
she might otherwise be shocked; but no sooner 
did the bare fact of his being a somnambulist 
reach her, than her anxious thoughts reverted 
to her brother, and she felt wretched. 

Her reverend friend was with her when the 
letter arrived, and on perceiving her emotion, 
his anxiety was intense. 

** Dear Eleanor !" he exclaimed, " what is it? 
What — what can have occurred ?" 

Aunt Eleanor gave him the letter to read, 
and he read it — hastily, being apprehensive of 
meeting with something dreadful ; but finding 
nothing to realize his lively apprehensions, he 
read it again with more care. 

"A somnambulist!" said he, at length, 
thoughtfully; "a somnambulist! A somnam- 
bulist is a person who walkft^in his sleep : a 
sleep walker: one who walks while asleep, 
and imagines he's awake. I have read many 
strange accounts of these somnambulists, fiat 
what, my dear Eleanor, induced your dis 
tress?" 

'' The fact of his being a somnambulist," she 
replied. *' My poor brother whb ouu- It wa* 
that which brought him to apreiuatiire gnivt?." 

** Well, that was ^ eiy le^nt^t] tabic — ^ try 
But Sylvester is young He b, m iajct» quite 
a youth! and I hold U to be extremely fortu- 
nate that the thing has Ueeu Ibuud i>ut ao ^oiif 
He must be cured of this prapeuaity, I have 
not the smallest doulft that a cure may Lse 
effected. I am not, it \^ ims, oonvei'saiit with 
that which is termed \\iv ]>Iiyiiolajgy of 'r\n\\- 
nambulism; but, doubtleh?(, wheVi we luifi; ut 
the wonderful progress which the science of 
medicine has made within the last century, 
means of effecting a cure have been found." 

** But what penis — what dreadful dangers — 
I are eucouaXeted^a^ x)aoftfev«\ks>«t^ \.W« afflicted '" 
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True ; and these it will now be our care to 
prevent. I submit that, instead of uselessly 
lamenting the fact, we ought to congratnlate 
ourselves on the discovery. Understand, my 
dear Eleanor, I do not mean to say that the 
fact itself is one which ought not to be lamented : 
my object is merely to convey to you my im- 
pression that we ought to be thanldul that the 
discovery has been made before anything of a 
very serious character occurred." 

'* I nnderstand ; and I am thankful — oh ! most 
thankful." 

** And now, if I do not mistake — I know it is 
presnmptuoiis to form an opinion without having 
the necessary data — still, if I do not mistake, I 
can see distinctly the cause of his being ac- 
cused of that offence of which we both firmly 
believe him to be innocent. Sir Charles was 
quite right — I cannot conceive the possibility 
of a person in his station declaring that to be 
trae which he knew to be false — he was doubt- 
less quite right : he did see Sylvester leaving 
the house as described, and Sylvester, I will 
venture to say, was in a state of somnambulism 
then." 

** Very likely !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, 
suddenly. " That's it ! Yes ! It must be so." 
*' I think it abundantly clear that it is so. I 
moreover think that there can be no doubt that 
the judge and jury will see it. Really, my im- 
pression is, that just at this time nothing could 
have been more fortunate than this discovery. 
A man in a state of somnambulism cannot be 
said to be a responsible agent, and if he be not 
a responsible agent, he cannot with justice, be 
punished. I here assume, my dear Eleanor, 
the case of a man who, while in a state of som- 
nambulism, commits an offence which is ordi- 
narily punishable by law — such an offence, for 
example, as a sacrilege. We could not, with 
justice, punish any individual for committing 
such an offence while in a state of somnambu- 
lism. Hence it is that I feel quite certain that, 
when the fact of Sylvester being seen to leave 
the residence of this gentleman is viewed in 
connexion with the circumstance of his being 
a somnambulist, the jury will, without hesita- 
tion, return a verdict in his favor. But have 
you ney]|^r seen, my dear Eleanor, anything in- 
dicative of the existence of this extraordinary — 
what shall I call it — during his residence here?" 
" Why really — although I never noticed the 
slightest indication of anything of the kind — I 
am now disposed to view him as the author of 
all those little mysteries by which we have 
been so perplexed. About five years ago, you 
recollect we were terribly pestered." 

" I see i" exclaimed the reverend gentleman. 
*' He waa down heii? at that time. I see it all 
now. It loawhe whom I thL^u caught at my 
peaches ! Jrtnes u right — ^.Jlr^te right — he's 
purfecily right, 1 mnstajHrjlo^Ut) to Jones at a 
titling rjppuituuity, fbr, rd be it, he declares to 
ttiia duy thiil it wHB Sylvoatt^i'* I have persisted 
ill ttj[iudlatilig l3lo idea ii« b^^Iu^ monstrous — 
Add tht;a the j^host— 'wiiy, IhI me see — the 
glmatf Why the ijhoiit lun-ev appears here 
when Sylvester is absent. He is the ghost: he 
must be the ghost. The thing is all explained. 
When he is in town no ghost appears : it is al- 
ways seen when he is here ! Nothing can be 



clearer. Bless my life and sonl, now I wonder 
this never occurred to me before. He is the 
ghost. There cannot be a doubt about it. And 
tlais reminds me that I have been unwittingly 
guilty of an act of injustice. You remember 
that that man, Obadiah Drant, declared the 
other day that Sylvester was drinking one night 
at the Crumpet and Crown ? Sylvester denied 
it positively — solemnly, and I, in consequence, 
told Driht plainly, and in no measured terms, 
that it was false. I now, however, firmly be- 
lieve it tt) be true : I believe that Sylvester, 
while in a state of somnambulism, was there. 
I must apologise to that mihappy man : it is 
but just that I should do so. Why, my dear 
Eleanor, this is the key to all. This affords a 
ready and a rational explanation of everything 
that has occurred !" 

** But it is strange that we should never have 
discovered it!" 

** It is — very strange. That, however, which 
strikes me as being most strange, is the fact of 
his having deceived me that night when he 
entered the pai'lor. I really believed him to be 
a spirit : I did indeed. That, my dear Elea- 
nor, is the strangest thing of all. But we must 
see him : we must see him without delay.— 
When shall we go, my dear — when shall we 
go ? Shall we start off at once ?" 

'* Why, I don't see how we can go to-day. 
I have nothing prepared !" 

There is a coach, my dear, at twelve. Can 
you not, by the exercise of 3rour ingenuity, 
manage to get ready by that time ? I would 
not press the point, but I really feel so anxious 
to see him." 

*' So do I ! But— well, I wilt get ready : we 
will go to-day. The coach starts from the inn 
at twelve." 

" Yes, and if we start at the same time from 
here, we shall meet it." 

** Then let it be so. You will have to go home : 
by the time you return I'll be ready." 

The reverend gentleman then left the cot- 
tage — prepared lor the journey — returned at 
eleven — sat down to lunch — ate heartily — and 
at twelve o'clock they started. 

As they left the village the carriages of Mr. 
Howard and the lady whose assumed name 
was Greville met at the door of. the inn. It 
will doubtless be remembered that they, with 
Henriette, were introduced in the fifth chapter 
of this history. It will bo also recollected that 
they had been in the habit of meeting at tkat 
place periodically ; that Mr. How^a^rpuld 
never see Mrs. Greville; and that^^priette 
— who was allowed to remain in the^om one 
hour — had been kept in perfect ignorance as to 
who she really was. 

Henriette had a thousand times entreated 
her father to explain this mystery i a thousand 
times had she begged of him to tell her why 
they met there, and why Mrs. Greville — whom 
he felt she loved dearly^hould be always so 
deeply affected when they met. His answer 
invariably was, ** She knew you in infancy — 
you remind her of her own dear child . I would 
not wound her feelings by neglecting to take 
you there on these occasions for the world. I 
promised Ions ago that she should see yoU 
twice a-year." 
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^ Nor coald Hennetta obtain an explanation 
from Mrs. Greville. 

*' Why," she inquired , on one occasion, " why 
does not my dear father see vou ?" 

'* He will not see me," replied Mrs. Greville. 
''I remind him of your mamma." 

" You knew her, then 1" 

"Oh, yes: well." 

** You have been manded 7" 

" I have," * 

** You have had children ?" 

" One — one dear — dear girl." 

" Your husband — is he dead ?" 

"Alas — tome." 

* * Your daughter, too ? " 

" To me — to me : yes, both are dead to me ! 
But do not urge me : pray do not. You'll 
break my heart. I cannot bear it. Promise 
me — do promise me — that you'll never revert 
to this subject again." 

Henriette, seeing her distress, did promise, 
and from that hour the subject, in h^r presence, 
was never named. 

On this occasion, however, as the carriages 
met, Howard and Mrs. Greville caught each 
other's glance, and while his altered appear- 
ance so shocked her, that she was almost una- 
ble to alight, he suddenly sank back in his car- 
riage and wept. 

Haviug been with somo difficulty assisted 
into the room which she usually occupied, fthe 
sank into a chair and sobbed aloud, and when 
Henriette — who had marvelled at her father's 
sudden emotion — had joined her, she fell upon 
her neck, and kissed and blessed her more 
passionately than ever. 

" My dear Mrs. Greville," said Henriette, 
" what can be the meaning of this? I left my 
father weeping, and now — " 

" You left him weeping ? Oh, did he weep 
when he saw me?" 

" I know not that he saw you, but he wept" 

"Thank heaven! I am not then despised.'* 

" Despised ! Surely you never imagined 
that you were ?" 

" I have thought so, my dearest love. I have 
thought so ! But he is not well ! He cannot 
be well !" 

" He is as well as usual ! or was when he 
left home this morning." 

" Then what a change has been effected ! — 
Oh, my love, there toas a time — ^but that time's 
past, dear Henriette ' You know not how I 
love you !" 

" Yo^^^e me. You love me, and yet you 
keep ml^Hgnorance of that which I have been 
for yearJ^^iting to know. Why are you now 
thus afflicted ? Why did my dear father weep ? 
If you love me, let me know all. I said if! — 
Forgive me. I feel, 1 know you love me 
fondly ; but pray, pray keep me in ignorance 
no longer." 

'• My dear dear, girl," said Mrs. GreviUe, who 
continued to weep bitterly, " indeed you must 
not urge me. My lips on this subject are sealed. 
That seal must not by me be broken." 

A pause ensued : during which Mrs. Greville 

sat gazing at Henriette through her tears, 

TFi&dch she would have concealed but couldnot. 

'*• Henriette," she said at length, having strug- 

^/<»«3 with her feelings until she appeared to 



have almost subdued them. *' Henriette, >^ill 
you do me a favor V* 

" My dear Mrs. Greville," replied Henri- 
ette, " why ask me ? You know not what 
pleasure it will give me to do anything for you, 
of which I am capable." 

" I believe your dear father is still in the car 
riage." 

"He is?" 

" Will you go to him, my dear ^rl, and telj 
him that I am anxious — ^most anxious — to see 
him for a few short moilients ?" 

"It will give me great happiness to do so." 

" Dear Henriette tell him — pray tell him— 
that if he will but grant me this one request, I 
pledge my honor — aye, my honor — that it shai] 
be my last" 

Henriette kissed her, and fiew from the room, 
and when the door of the carriage had been 
opened, she said, "Dear father, mamma-^I 
feel, I know that it is mamma — " 

" Henriette !" said Howard sternly, as he 
alighted. 

He said no more, but handed her into the 
carriage, followed her, gave the word "Home!" 
and they were off. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE TRIAL. 



From the evening Aunt Eleanor and her 
friend arrived in town till the day of the trial, 
nothing occurred to Sylvester worth recording. 
He invariably slept with Tom, who bad pro- ' 
cured a pair of manacles — vdth a thin chttoi 
attached — with which he every night secured 
him to himself, and although he very frequently 
rose in his sleep, the chain instantly checked 
and awoke them both. 

" Dot a bit of it, old fellow," Tom used to 
exclaim, " You dod't do adythidg at all of the 
sort. You wadt to go prowlidg about as 
usual, do you? Cobe alodg id agaid: cobe 
alodg." 

Wnen Aunt Eleanor heard of this arrange- 
ment, she felt perfectly satisfied of Sybpster's 
safety, and so did the reverend geiflemaD, 
whose whole time was occupied in the concep- 
tion of ideas, calculated in his view to strength- 
en the defence. He was to be a witness— a 
most important vritness — and when Mr. Wilks, 
the solicitor, had taken down his evidence, he 
called, with the view of improving it, two or 
three times every day upon Mr. Wilka^ until 
he found — and it really appeared to him to be 
the strangest thing h\ nature— tJiat Mr. Wilk* 
was never at hom*^ when he c^ed I He was 
continually out. T^othiiij^ coiild ba like it. Go 
when he might, Mr. \Vitke wns frtjm hnme. 
He would occasionally wait an hour or two in 
the outer office— either reading the paper or con- 
versing with one o\' tin? clerkis — for there if^ai 
one very nice young ijuiii hi itial office ; all the 
rest, in the reverend gentleman's judgment, be- 
haved with too much levity, for they were al 
ways laughing ; they laughed whenever he en 
tered, and continued to laugh all the time he 
remained— but it mattered not how many hjoon 
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he waited, Mr. Wilks never returned while he 
was there. 

This extraordinary fact engendered in his 
Aiind a strong suspicion that Mr. Wilks neglected 
his business ! aud he began to lament that 
some other solicitor had not been engaged in 
the case ; but as the doctor and Mr. Schole- 
field — who at once perceived the cause of Mr. 
Wilks's extraordinary absence on those occa- 
sions — set his mind at rest on that point, he 
regularly conveyed his ideas twice a day to 
Mr. Wilks on a sheet of foolscap paper, which 
he invariably filled, and which Mr. Wilks in- 
variably put under the table. 

The morning of the day at length arriyed : 
the day on which the trial was appointed to 
take place : and the reverend gentleman rose 
at lour, aud took a constitutional walk round 
Hyde Park. As he felt very fidgety he walked 
very fast, but Time seemed to fly much more 
slowly than usual. He had to be at Tom's at 
eight o'clock, but before six he felt quite 
knocked up. Two hours remained. How 
was he to pass Uiose two hours 1 A thought 
struck him ! He would go down to Westmm- 
ster Hall. He would look at the building, and 
ascertain whether he thought it likely that jus- 
tice would be administered that day. He ac- 
cordingly wended his way towards the hall, 
and as he met sundry females, whom he ima- 
gined impure, he walked in the middle of the 
road, conceiving that expostulation would be 
useless. 

On reaching Palace Yard, he stood, and look- 
ed, and contemplated deeply, and wildly con- 
jectured, and then went over the whole of his 
evidence, which, of course, he thought perfectly 
conclusive. 

"Cab, your honor!'' said a man, who ap- 
proached him. 

*' No, my good msm," replied the reverend 
gentleman : ** I was merely looking at West- 
minster Hall. There is a trial commg on to- 
day in which I am int^erested." 

" Indeed !" cried the cabman j " what trial is 
it?" 

" It is a crim. con. trial, * Julian versus 
Sound,* but m^ friend — who is the defendant 
ia the action — ^is a somnambulist." 
" Beg pardon, sir ; a how much?" 
'' A somnambulist ! A person who walks in 
his sleep .'" 
"Oh! one of them there swells — I see !" 
" He is innocent of the crime of which he is 
accused : quite innocent." 
'•No doubt.'* 

'* But then the plaintiff in this case wiU not 
believe it." 

*' That's always the case, sh: ; they never 
viU.'* 
'' It is lamentable that it should be so !" 
" Werry ^1 but they always knows better than 
anybody else." 

" They always appear to believe they know 
better." 
"That's jist precisely my meaning." 
" But then you know it's obstinacy: nothing 
but obstinacy !" 

" Nothing ; I've alvays found them Byells 
[he most obstropulusest going.*' 
" If men would in all cases listen to reason—" 



" That's the pint. Reason s the ticket !" 

" But you see they will not. However, * »uu$ 
cuique mog /' " 

" Werry good." 

" Hollo 1 Bob ! what's the row ?" inquired 
one of the cabman's friends. 

" Why, Dick," said Bob, winking very sig- 
nificantly : " this here gentleman here is hin- 
terested in a haction." 

" Does his mother know he's out ?" inquired 
Dick, with very great indiscretion. 

"My mother," replied the reverend gentle- 
man, " of whom you could have had no know- 
ledge, has been dead twenty years !" 

" Bob again winked at Dick, who withdrew. 

" He's a wulgar man, that, sir," observed 
Bob, " werry." 

" I must say that I don't think him very re- 
fined." 

" But then vot can you expect? He's had 
no eddicatiou." 

" Then he's much to be pitied."^ 

" Werry true. There you've jist hit my sen- 
timents. Werry true, indeed I A cold morn- 
ing, sir," added Bob. ** Heverythink's werry 
dim. I hope you'll allow me to drink your 
honor's health^" 

" Here's a shilling," said the reverend gentle- 
man, " which, as you're a civil man, you may 
apply to that purpose." 

" Beg pardon, sir: I hope you von't think me 
too iutruaing, but as I knows you're a gentle- 
man as feels for distress, I'd be werry much 
obleedged to you if you'd be so kind as to lend 
me jist another eighteen-pence. I ain't had a 
fare to-night, sir, reely. I shall be sure to see 
you agin, sir ; and then II pay your honor!" 

" Well, my good man, I don't know you at 
all ; but if as you say, you are distressed, here 
is one-and-sixpeuce more : take it home to 
your wife and family." 

" Thank you, sir: I'm werry much obleeged 
to you," said Bob, who winked at Dick in the 
distance, " werry." 

And having delivered himself to this effect, 
he at once rejoined his " wulgar" friend, who 
burst into a loud roar of laughter. 

The reverend gentleman didn't understand 
this : he conceived it to be imputable to the 
man's vulgarity, and left Palace-yard, and wan- 
dered about until half-past seven, when, feeling 
exceedingly fatigued, he knocked at Tom's 
door and was admitted. 

At eight o'clock precisely. Aunt Eleanor, the 
doctor, Mr. Scholefield, the reverend gentleman, 
Sylvester, and Tom, sat down to breaJ|lBt, but 
^ere was not one of them who had tSPuisht- 
est appetite. Thoir anxiety caused th^ all to 
feel nervous. They couldn't eat. They drank 
tea and cofiee, it is true ; but nothing substan- 
tial could any one of them touch. 

As nine o clock was the time at which they 
were instructed to be at the court, they, at a 
quarter to nine, entered the carriages of the 
doctor and Mr. Scholefield, which were wait 
ing at the door, and proceeded at once to the 
Hall. 

This was the reverend gentleman's first ap- 
pearance in a court of justice, and when he 
saw five or six rows of barristers as he entered, . 
he really felt awed I He howeyer said no 
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thing : even their appearance seemed to bavu- 
rendered him speechless; hut when the Lonl 
Chief Justice took his seat, he felt that it would 
be perfectly impossible for him to give auv 
evidence at all. 

" Well ! tliat being then the first case on the 
list, " Julian versus Sound" was called. Mr. 
Charles Phillpotts appeared with Mr. Clark for 
the plaintiff, and Mr, Slashinger with Mr^ 
O'Phail for the defendant 

The legal preliminaiies havingbeen arranged, 
Mr. Clark opened the pleadings, from which 
he wished his lordship and the jury to under^ 
etand, that in this case Sir Charles Julian, Bart, 
was the plaintiff; that Sylvester Sound was 
the defendant; that the declaration charged 
the defendant with having assaulted Matilda 
Maria, the wife of the plamtiff, &c., &c. ; and 
that the damages were laid at five thousand 
pounds. 

Mr. Phillpotts then rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows: *' My lord and gentlemen of the jury. 
This is one of those cases which, to the honor 
of the mighty and moral empire in which we 
live — considering its importance, its population, 
and its wealth^are comparatively rare. 1 
need not explain to you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that it is with the most profound anxiety that I 
approach this subject, for that anxiety will be 
appreciated when I state that I have confided 
in my hands the dearest interests of a fellow- 
creature, who has been wantonly — cruelly — 
vilely reduced from a state of supreme — of 
ecstatic happinesa, to the deepest and most in- 
conceivable misery. Oh, how I wish that I 
could place my uuhappjr — my heart-broken 
client before you, that bis haggard brow, his 
sorrowing features, his wasted form, and his 
hollow eye, might manifest the horrible pangs 
he has endured ! Oh, that I could bring him 
before you now, that you mieht see what 
havoc — what agonizing havoc— -his sufferings 
have caused ! You would then behold a picture 
of appalling misery, which no words at my 
, command can even feebly portray. I hope 
most fervently that you may never know how 
poor — bow weak are the utmost exertions of 
an advocate, when placed under such afflicting 
circumstances as these. I hope that you may 



never experience the heart-rending pangs, the 
agonizing sufferings of a man placed — ^basely 
placed — in the position of my unhappy client. 
Gentlemen, the plaintiff is the scion of an hon 
orable family — a family whose antiquity stands 
unsurpa^d, and npou whose escutcheon cal- 
umny i^Ar dared to breathe. In the affec- 
tionate IKom of that family he passed the early 
portion of his life : but becoming enamored of 
her whose honor the defendant nas thus vilely 
tarnished, he married, and for years enjoyed 
the most supreme felicity on earth. She was 
amiable, beautiful, and highly accomplished. 
She possessed every virtue mat could adorn her 
sex. She was all his heart could wish. His 
soul adored her. In her his every earthly hope 
^yas centred. And thus years of bliss rolled on, 
till the defendant basely drew her into his ac- 
cursed meshes, compassing the destruction of 
an amiable woman — crushing the spirit of an 
honorable man — and blasting his happiness for 
er. Gentlemen, up to this period the plain- 



tiff had not the most distant idea of his wife's 
infidelity. He believed her to be faithful— he 
believed her to be virtuous— he believed her 
to be pure — and I cherish a strong conviction 
that he was justified in believing her to be 
faithful, and virtuous, and pure ; nor was it un- 
til he absolutely saw, to his astonishment and 
horror, the defendant leave (he house at night, 
after having been seen in her chamber, that he 
entertained the slightest suspicion of his having 
been for ever dishonored and disgraced. Gen- 
tlemen, I shall bring before you evidence of the 
most incontrovertible character to prove that 
the defendant was actually seen to come from 
Lad}r Julian's chamber, while the lady herself 
was in bed. I shall moreover prove to yoa, 
beyond all doubt, that the butler m the service 
of the plaintiff absolutely let the defendant out 
. of the house! And what is the defendant? 
He is a medical man. He is a member of the 
! Royal College of Surgeons. Now, if there be 
I one man more than another in whose honor and 
I integrity we feel ourselves justified in confid- 
■ ing, that man is a medical adviser. At all 
I times, in all seasons, and under all conceivable 
circumstances, a medical adviser has free and 
I unfettered access to our homes. Relying upon 
his honor, we place our wives and daughters 
, freely under his care, and, although the defen- 
j dant was not the medical adviser of Lady Ju- 
lian — although it cannot be said that he violated 
I any confidence directly reposed in him by the 
plaintiff— if once the case of a medical man, 
guiltr of so infamous a practice as that of which 
the defendant has been guilty, be suffered to 
pass without being strongly marked, farewell 
confidence, faiewell secunty, farewell virtue, 
farewell peace. Gentlemen, the fact of the 
defendant being a medical man, greatly aggra- 
vates hid infamy, for, up to this time, it bas 
been scarcely conceivable that so base, m 
heartless a reptile could be found connected 
with that ancient and honorable profession.— 
We have hitherto looked for friends Uiere, not 
lor vipers: we have looked for integrity, not 
for abomination. I admit this unhappy lady's 
fall. I admit her utter worthlessness, but, not 
bein^ skilled in that atrocious, that execrable 
species of necromancy, of which the d«|endant 
is so perfect a master, I cannot pretend to tell 
you by what withcraft— by what hellcraft hi 
succeeded in destroying the soul of such a wo- 
man, by prompting her thus to disgrace and 
dishonor so fond, so affectionate, so doting a 
husband. And now, having thus briefly drawn 
the faint outline of this most abominable case, 
I have to direct your attention, gentlemen, lo 
the only question open for your consideration 
— for the pleas of the defendant are not worth a 
rash — namely, what damages you ought to give 
the plaintiff. 

** Had it pleased heaven ♦ 

To try him with affliction had it rained 

All kinds of sores and shamus on his bare head, 

Steei)ed him in poverty to the very lips, 

Given to captivity him and his hopes, 

He would have found in some part of his soul 

A drop of patience : 

But there, where he bad gamer'd up his heart, 

Where either he must live or bear no life, 

The fountain, from the which his current runs 

Or else dries up : to be discarded thence !'* 
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Tom joja complexion there, gentlemen, and 
■ay what damages yon ought to give him. — 
Deeply do I lament that an iinured husband 
has no other remedj : deeply do I regret that 
the legislature of this great nation has not made 
the outrage a criminal offence. He who steals 
our purse, steals trash : yet he forfeits his 
iberty — ^it may be, his life : but he who basely 
plunders yon of the dearest treasure of your 
heart of hearts, escapes, if rich, with compara- 
tive impunity. But the law is so, and your 
award can be merely that of money. And how 
are you to calculate the damases? There is 
but one rule — * Do as you would be done by.* 
Many of you are basking in the lisht of wedded 
love — ^blessed with a home to which you turn 
as to a haven from the storms of life, surrounded 
by joys, and sipping bliss from the lips of her 
whom you dearly love. What would you take 
to have this vision dissipated 7 What would 
^ou take to lose her ? What you would take 
m such a case, give ! — award that which ^ou 
would feel yourselves justified in receiving. 
The damages are laid at five thousand pounds. 
Would you think that sum too much for you to 
receive? Do I insult you by the question? 
No ; not I Tt is the law that mterrogatesyou. 
• Do as you would be done by.' If you think 
that that sum would be too much for yoK, give 
my client what you would think enough. Puu;e 
yourselves individually in his position, and say 
what you — ^feeling the earthquake of your hap- 
piness beneath you, and looking round for one 
last prop to cling to, and seeing the visions you 
had cherished, the bliss you had enjoyed, the 
hopes you had idolized, with every household 
duty dearest and most divine, shivered to atoms 
round the hearth where they were worshipped 
—say what you would consider a sufficient 
compensation. Gentlemen, I now leave the 
case of my unhappy client — deprived as he has 
been by the vile, msidious arts of the defend- 
ant of the society of her who formed the lovely 
centre of his happy circle — with the most entire 
confidence, in your hands. Your verdict must 
be for the plaintiff, of course. The only point 
for you to consider is, that which has reference 
to compensation. What you think would com- 
pensate you in such a case, award him. * Do 
as you would be done by !* " 

This address, of course, produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation. The great magority of those 
who were in court thought that the verdict 
rmi8i be for the whole five thousand : that Sir 
Charles deserved it, and that he, therefore, 
ought to have it 

James Thompson, the butler, was then called 
and sworn. 

" Your name is James Thompson, I beUeve,** 
said Mr. Phillpots. 

" It is," replied the butler. 

" You hold the situation of butler in Sir 
Charles's establishment?'* 

"I do." 

** And have held it for the last seven years ?" 

" T have." 

" Do you remember the morning of the 5th 
of last month ?" 

"I do." 

** State to the court what then occurred." 

*' About three o'clock that morning, on go- 
10 



ing up stairs, I saw Mr. Sound coming slowly 
from the ante-room which leads to Lady Jul- 
ian's chamber, and, conceiving that he had 
called professionally, I returned, opened the 
door and let him out." 

" You know the defendant well?" 

** Quite well." 

"You know tl^ defendant quite well. Now, 
just p»y attention to the question I'm about to 
ask. Is it possible for you to have been mis- 
taken ?" 

** No : that is (|uite impossible." 

** Quite impossible. Did you let him in ?" 

" No." 

"Who let him in?" 

•* I can't say." 

"Do you mean by that that you don't 
know?" 

" I do." 

"Did either of the other servants let him in ?'' 

" They all declare that they did not." 

" Is there any window tlm)ugh which h© 
might have entered ?" 

"There is no windowhe could have got in at." 

" Then the presumption is, that Lady Julian 
let him in herself?" 

" I don't know ; but I think that if she had 
let him in, she vrould also have let him out." 

" I don't ask you what you think ! You 
didn't let him in, nor did either of the other 
servants let him in. The presumption, ^ere- 
fore, is that she let him in herself. But you 
are quite sure that it was Mr. Sound, the de- 
fendant, whom you saw coming slowly from 
the ante-room, and whom you let out of the 
house ?" 

" I am quite sure." 

" That you swear to ?" 

" I do." 

"Solemnly?" 

" Most Solemnly." 

Mr^ Slasher then rose to cross-examine this 
witness. 

*' You know Mr. Sound, the defendant in this 
action, quite well ?" 

"I do." 

" You have known him for same years ?" 

" I have." 

"As the assistant of Mr. Scholefield, the 
medical adviser of Lady Julian, he used to 
come frequently to the house?" 

" Veiy irequently." 

" Both with Mr. Scholefield and alone." 

"Very frequently alone." ^^ 

" Now, Mr. Thompson, I am goinj^ put to 
you a most important question, and your well 
known honesty and integrity prompts me to be- 
lieve that you will answer it in a candid and 
straightforward manner. Did you ever, at any- 
time, see anything in the conduct of Lady Jul- 
ian to induce you to believe that she was not 
strictly virtuous?" 

" Never, sir ! never !" replied Thompson, 
with emotion. " Nor do I believe that she is 
not virtuous now." 

*' You do not ! What, not after the eloquent 
speech of my learned friend !" 

** That has not shaken my belief: nor do I 
think that if Sir Charles had been here, he 
would have allowed him to go on so. So 
much about the money !" 
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" I repeat,'' said Mr. PhiUpots, rifling indig- 
nantly, " I tell 70a again that we don't ask you 
what you think. Answer the questions that are 
put to you, sir." 

" I do, to the best of my ability^.'* 
" Then," resumed Mr. Slashmger, "you 
still believe Lady Julian to be virtuous ?" 
"I do." 

" Sir Charles was not alf home, I believe, 
when you saw Mr. Sound on that occasion V* 
** He was not." 

" You have no idea how he got in ?" 
*• I have not the slightest." 
" Were you m the house the whole of the 
morning in question?" 

" Except for a few moments, when I went to 
speak to the butler at the house adjoining.** 

" Did you leave the door open, or partially 
open, when you went to speak to the but- 
ler?" 
" I did." 

" Might not Mr. Sound have walked in while 
you were absent?" 

" He certainly might have done so." 
" He might have done so. And you believe, 
notwithstanding you saw Mr. Sound coming 
slowly from the ante-room, that Lady Julian is 
virtuous still." 

" I do. I don't believe she knew that he 
was there." 

" How did he look when you let him out ? 
Atallconf»sed?" 

" No : calm and serious." 
**Did he make any observation ?" 
" None." 

" Then he walked straight out, and took no 
notice ?" 
" He did." 
** Very well." 

" And now,' said Mr. Fhillpots, who looked 
revY fierce, "/ am about to put a question, 
which, from 'your well-known honesty and 
integrity,' to use the Bowing language of my 
learned friend, I expect you, in a candid and 
straightforward manner, to answer. When did 
you see the defendant's attorney last?" 
" 1 never did see him to my knowledge." 
** But you have seen his clerk, haven't you?" 
" Not to my knowledge." 
" Will you swear that?" 
"Ivvrill." 

" You will ! Have a care, sir. Have a care I 
Will you swear that you have had no commu- 
nication on this subject, either direct or indi- 
rect, vj^ any one connected with either the 
defencflR or his attorney ?" 
"1 will." 

" You will. Very well. Now tell us, when 
did you see Lady Julian last?" 

" I have not seen her since the morning in 
question." 

" I did not ask you when you did not see 
her! I asked you when you <i*i see her." 

'* The last time I saw her was about ten that 
morning, when she left Sir Charles' house in 
the carriage." 

" Will you swear that you have not seen her 
once?" 
EwiU." 

Nor received any communication from her? 
Now recollect yourself? Have you or have 



yon not, received since that time any < 
nication from Lady Julian?" 

" I have not." 

"That you'll swear?" 

"I will." 

*• And you also swear that you have not been 
bribed to state that you believe Lady Julian to 
be virtuous still?" 

" I do most solemnly." 

" Is it not indiscreet," said Mr. Clark, in a 
whisper, " to throw a doubt upon any portion 
of the evidence of our own witness ?" 

Mr. Fhillpots winked at Mr. Clark, and thea 
resumed. 

" It was about three o'clock when you saw 
the defendant coming from the ante-room lead- 
ing to Lady Julian's cluunber?" 

** About three." 

*• And you couldn't by any possibility have 
mistaken any one else for the defendant?" 

" I could not. The thins is impossible." 

" Impossible. Very well. That will do." 

This was the case for the plaintiff; and, after 
a pause, Mr. Slashinger rose, and said — 

** My lord and gentlemen of the jury. My 
learned friend, with his usual tact, having but 
one single fact to adduce, has brought forward 
a multitude of figures. Knowing the actaal 
weakness of his case, he h^ endeavored to 
strengthen it with flights of fancy : feeling that 
the solitary point for you to consider, was of 
itself insufficient, his object has been to carry 
away your judgment by a flaming flood of 
forensic eloquence. That object however hai 
not been accomplished. If it had been, it 
would have been my duty to bring you back to 
the point from which you started. But as I 
feel that I have now to address intelligent men 
— men who will not suffer their judgment to be 
carried away so easily — my task is compars' 
tively light. Gentlemen, what are the facts of 
the case ? — nay, rather let me' say what is the 
fact ? — there being but one at present for your 
consideration. The fiujt, gentlemen, is that the 
witness Thompson, swears that he saw the de- 
fendant at the time in question walking— slowly 
walking--from the ante-room which leads to 
Lady Julian's chamber. Now, gentlemen, I 
am not about to impugn Thompson's evidence* 
He gave it in a very proper manner, and I take 
it for ;granted that he believes that which he sta^ 
ed to be true. He may be correct. The defend- 
ant may have been there : he may have walked 
fi*om the ante-room slowly : he may have been 
let out by Thompson: he may have been seen 
to pass the gate by Sir Charles. I don't know 
that he was not — nor does the defendant .' — but 
if he were there, he was there while in a state 
of somnambulism ! [This announcement cre- 
ated an extraordinary sensation. Even the 
reverend gentleman, whom the speech of Mr. 
Fhillpots had perfectly bewildered, rubbed his 
hands, and smiled.] Gentlemen," continued 
the learned counsel, " unhappily my client is a 
confirmed somnambulist I shall prove that to 
your entire satsifaction anon. At present 1 
feel it to be my duty to account for his pre- 
sence — for I assume that he was present — at 
the house of Sir Charles Julian on the occasion 
in question. Gendemen, somnumbulists gene- 
rally, when asleep remember everything which 
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occurs to them while awake, bat they remem- 
ber nothing when awake which happens while 
they are asleep. I beg of you to bear this in 
miiid. The defendant, Mr. Sound, lived for 
the peiTcxl of five years witli Mr. Scholefield, 
Lady Julian's medical attendant. During that 
period, as the witness has told us, he was fre- 
quently — very frequently — at the house of Sir 
Charles. Now, gentlemen, may I not venture 
to say, that on the morning in question, he 
dreamt that Lady Julian required his profes- 
sional attandance,and that acting on that dream, 
he rose and went to the house? You have 
heard Thompson state that he left the door open 
when he went to speak to the butler, at the 
house adjoining : you have also heard him state 
that tlie defendant might have entered the 
house during his absence. Now, is it too much 
te assume, knowing him to be a confirmed som- 
nambulist, that the defendant did enter the 
house at that time, and with no other view than 
that of attending to Lady Julian professionally 7 
I do submit, gentlemen, that when I have prov- 
ed, as I shall prove beyond all question, that 
my client is a somnambulist, the case will be, 
in ypur judgment, perfectly clear. As to Lady 
Julian, 1 believe her to be still strictly virtuous, 
still pure : and in that belief I am joined, as 
you have heard by the witness Thompson, who 
has had the most ample opportunities of observ- 
ing her character and conduct. Gentlemen, 
my firm impression is, that this proceeding on 
the part of Sir Charles Julian ought to cause 
him to blush. He married Lady Julian in all 
the pride of youth and beauty ; he himself be- 
ing rather advanced in years: and, altliough I 
wUl not say that it is natural for an old man to 
be jealous of his young and lovely wife, I may 
say, that it is too often the case, and that the 
sHghtest circumstance is sufficient to create sus- 
picion. I have, however, no desire to dwell 
upon this point. He saw the defendant coming 
from^he Itouse : his suspicion was aroused, and 
be brought this action : for damages ! — for com- 
pensation, for the loss of her whom, on these 
slight grounds, he turned out of his house, and 
who never was unfaithful to him. I do not en- 
vy the feelings of that man: I do not envy the 
feelings of any man who, on such slender 
grounds, casts his soul's idol ofi* — his soul's idol 
— ^psha! — it is sickening. But, gentlemen, he 
wants compensation — he wants money ! yes: 
be wants you to award him an immense amount 
of money. Well, if you think him entitled to 
it, of course you'll award it. I would merely 
submit that such grovelling ideas do not in gen- 
eral co-exist with afiection. Money is his suit ! 
Well, let him have money, if you think that he 
has been injured — ^if you can believe Lady Ju- 
lian to be impure. I shall not say one word in 
mitigation of damages — no damage ha^ been 
sustained by Sir Charles. I will prove to you 
that the defendant is a somnambulist, and I 
have so much confidence in your judgment, 
that you will see that the object of Sir Charles 
Julian is money, that Lady Julian is still virtu- 
ous, still pure, that the defendant went to the 
house while under the influence of a dream, 
and that therefore he is entitled to your verdict.*' 
The learned counsel then called Thomas De- 



lolme, who promptly appeared in the box, and 
was sworn. 

" Mr. Delolme," said Mr. Slashinger, *'you 
are a medical man ?" 

" I ab," replied Tom. 

" You have, I believe, an extensive practice?*' 

" Dot very extedsive ! About a tnousadd a 
year." 

** About a thousand a year. You are inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Sound, the defend- 
ant in this action?" 

" I ab." 

*' Is it your impression that he is a sonambu- 
list?" 

"It is." 

"Tell the court how that impression was 
created." 

" Id codsequedce of his havidg idforbed be 
the other day, that he suspected he was a sob- 
dabbulist, I idduced hib to sleep at by house, 
add sat up id a roob adjoididg that id which he 
wedt to bed. About two o'clock he cabe id to 
the roob id which I was sittidg, add had a glass 
of braddy-add-water, add sboked a cisar, add 
conversed for sobe tibe, add thed wedt to bed 
agaid ; but id the bordidg he recollected doth 
idg at al( about it. Dot satisfied with this, I 
set up the dext dight without his kdowledge, 
havidg previously attached a stridg to the sash 
of his bed-roob widdow, add ad other to the 
haddle of his door ; add, at about the sabe tibe, 
that it is to say, two o'clock, the stridg attached 
to his door was pulled out of by hadd ; I wedt 
out, add heard footsteps asceddidg the stairs. 
I therefore followed, add codtidued to follow 
udtil I had reached the attic, frob the widdow 
of which, I saw Sylvester, that is to say the de- 
feddadt id this actiod — walkidg od the very 
verge of the parapet, with dothidg whatever od 
but his shirt. I was of course at the tibe ap- 

E ailed, ad as he passed be, I iddiscreedy seized 
ib by the wrist, add the sudded shock caused 
hib to fall over the parapet. I held hib, how- 
ever, sdll, add biraculously got hib up ; add 
whed I had succeeded id doidg so, it appears 
that I faidted : but the fact of his beidg a sob- 
dabbulist is sufficiedt to accoudt for bady ex- 
traordidary thidgs which occurred whed he 
lived id by father's house about five years 
ago," 

" Then you have not the slightest doubt of 
his being a somnambulist?" 

** Dode whatever ! His is the bost codfirbed 
case I ever bet with." 

"Has he slept in your house evoMince you 
made the discovery ?" ^ 

" Yes. every dight ; add with be." 

" In the same bed ?" 

" Yes." 

" And does he still walk in his sleep?" 

" Doe : he would do so, but I prevedt hib. 
Whed we go to bed I attach a shall hadcuff to 
his wrist, ad adother to by owd. He therefor« 
caddot rise without wakidg be." 

" Which he does, I suppose, frequently ?" 

" Every dight." 

" And that he is a somnambulist you solemn- 
ly swear?" 

"I do" 

** You have a practice," said Mr. Fhillpotiy 
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who rose tx) cross-examine Tom, " which yields 
you a thousandji-year ?" 
"Thave." T 
" Will you swear that?" 
"Beidg dow od by oath, I codsider that 
everythidg I say I swear to.'* 

" And you swear that your practice yields 
you a thousand a year?" 
"I do." 

" You do. Well, you have known the de- 
fendant for some years, haven't you ?'* 
" I have." 

*' And did it never occur to you that he was 
a somnambulist until the other night?" 
" Dover." 

" Isn't that somewhat strange ?" 
* Well, it certaidly bay appear to be so." 
" I don't ask you what it bay appear to be ! 
I ask you whether it is, or not?" 

** Well, perhaps it is strange that I dever be- 
fore discovered it." 
"Perhaps!" 

" Yes, perhaps. He looks add talks whed he 
is asleep, precisely the sabe as he does whed 
awake. ' 

" Then up to the time which you have named, 
you never imagined him to be a somnambu- 
list?" 

"Doe, I certaidly dever did." 
"Very well. That'll do.*' 
" Mr. Slashinger then called the Reverend 
Edward Rouse, and when the reverend gentle- 
mjui had been sworn, he proceeded to examine 
him as follows i — 

•* You are, I believe, a clergyman ?" 
'* I thank God I am." 
"You know the defendant?" 
" I do. When first I knew him I fancied 
that I saw him on my garden wall, helping him- 
self to— " 

" Exactly. We shall come to all that by-and- 
bye. You reside at Cotherstone ?" 

"I do : and whenever he comes down there 
to visit his aunt, something extraordinary is 
sure to occur: sometimes a ' ghost' appears in 
ibe village — sometimes the horse is taj^en out 
of the stable at night — sometimes — " 

"Exactly. And many other extraordinary 
things occur for which you have been utterly 
unable to account. Now do these things ever 
occur when the defendant is absent?" 

" Never ! that's the point, as I said the other 
day—" 

" Nothing of the kind ever happens at Cother- 
stone wl^ he is in town ?" 

" Nothmg ! We are as quiet as possible 
when he is away ; but the fact of his being a 
somnambulist affords a key — if I may use the 
expression — to all which we have heretofore 
regarded as inexplicable mysteries." 

Mr. Phillpots then rose to cross-examine the 
reverend gentleman. 

" You know the defendant," said he ; " you 
know him well. Now will you tEike upon 
yourself, as a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, to swear that he is a somnambulist?" 
" Why, what else can he be ?" 
" No matter what else he can be ; wiU you 
swear that he is a somnambulist?" 
" Why, when we look at — " 
" We don't want to look, sir, at anything but 



you. My question is plain. Will you swear 
that he is a somnambulist ?" 

" Well, perhaps I am not justified strictly in 
swearing it, but — *' 
" Of course not ; there, that'll do ; go down." 
" But, my lord," said the reverend gentle- 
man, addressing the bench. 

" Mr. Rouse," interposed Mr. Slashinger, 
" you have given your evidence very clearly. 
You have not the slightest doubt of his be 
ing a somnambulist, but you do not feel jus- 
tified in swearing that he is one, seeing that you 
have never exactly discovered him in a state of 
somnambulism." 
" Exactly. That's what I mean. Exactly." 
"Very gobd." 

The reverend gentleman then left the box, 
but he was not by any means satisfied. 

This being the case for the defendant, Mr. 
Charles Phillpots rose to reply. 

"In all my experience, gentlemen," said he, 
" I never met with anything more absurd than 
this defence. It is the most ridiculous on re- 
cord. Somnambulism ! Let us but once ad- 
mit this plea, and we may shut up every court 
of justice in the empire. A man may seduce 
your wife, and plead somnambulism : he may 
ruin your daughters, and plead somnambulism : 
he may pick your pocket, and plead somnam 
bulism : he may knock you down, and plead 
somnambulism : he may even murder you, and 
plead somnambulism : nay, there's nothing 
which he could do, that he mi^ht not do, and 
put in the plea of somnambuhsm. Can my 
learned friend produce any witness to prove 
that his client was in a state of somnambulism 
when he left Lady Jalian's chamber? No J 
Somnambulism, indeed! The idea is prepos- 
terous ! Suppose that either of you gentlemen, 
on going home to-night were to find a man in 
bed with your wife : what would you think <rf 
his plea oi somnambulism ? Suppose that, on 
your way home, a fellow were to stflj^ym, and 
rob you of your watch, what would you think 
of his plea of somnambulism ? Suppose ihat I 
were to say that I thought you suflBciently fool- 
ish to entertain such an absurdity, what would 
you say to my plea of somnambulism ? Som- 
nambulism , forsooth ! Why, there isn't a crime 
under heaven that might not be committed 
with absolute impunity, if once we admit, in 
justification, the monstrous plea of somnambu- 
lism. Repudiate it, gentlemen, with scorn.— 
Treat it with the contempt it so richly deserves. 
I am amazed that, in this enlightened age— >in 
the middle of the nineteenth century — and in a 
country boasting, and justly too, its high and 
refind state of civilization — such an absurd, such 
a perfectly ridiculous plea as that of somnam- 
bulism, should have been entered. Why, gen- 
tlemen, it must be imagined that you are idiots 
— if, indeed, it be imagined that yon are capa- 
ble of entertaining such a vile plea as Ihis!— 
Repudiate it, gentlemen, indignantly. Look to 
the plaintiff, whose heart's dearest treasure has 
been stolen from him by the insidious arts of 
this aomnambulistf and give exemplary dama- 
ges, convinced, as you must be, that he has 
been abused, and that his relief must be to 
loathe her !" 
His lordship then briefly summed up, and 
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the jury, without retiring, returned a verdict 
for the Plaihtiff — Damages, £2,000. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

STLVISTKR*S NIW PROTECTOR. 



It is extremely questionable whether a trial 
ever yet gave xmrnixed satisfaction to either 
of the parties concerned. In civil cases, es- 
pecially, there is sure to be, in the judgment 
of either the plaintiff or the defendant — and 
almost invariably in the view of both — some- 
thing left undone which ought to have been 
done, or something done which ought not to 
have been done. Sometimes the attomies are 
censured, sometimes the counsel, sometimes 
the witnesses, sometimes the jury, and some- 
times the judge ; but, most certainly, a case in 
which they all escaped censure, is not to be 
found on record. 

It will not, therefore, be held to be extraor- 
dinary, that neither the plaintiff nor the defend- 
ant in this action was satisfied with the result 
Sylvester could not have been expected to be ; 
but, as it mav have been exjiected that Sir 
Charles would be satisfied, it will be quite cor- 
rect here to statd that he was not. In his view, 
his own counsel made him appear to be most 
sordid. Money was not his object. His object 
was to establish legally the assumed guilt of 
L^y Julian with a view to a divorce. He 
was. therefore, not satisfied at all with his own 
counsel : nor was he satisfied with the counsel 
for the defendant: the remarks of both, in his 
judgment, tended to place him in a ridiculous 
and contemptible light ; and he, consequently, 
after the trial felt wretched. 

BylTester, however, had not the wretched 
feelings of Sir Charles. He saw, of course, the 
importance of the verdict : he feared that it 
miffhty in a professional sense, effect his ruin : 
still, being perfectly conscious of his innocence, 
and haviuff the sympathy of all around him, it 
cannot — £Uthou|[h he was dreadfully annoyed — 
it cannot be said that he felt wretched. Aunt 
Eleanor was far more deeply affected ; and, as 
to the reverend gentleman, he absolutely swell- 
ed with indignation ! He was indignant with 
the attorney, indignant vrith the counsel, indig- 
nant with the jury, indignant with the judge. 
They were all, in his view, lost to every sense 
of iustice. And yet he felt strongly that, if he 
liad been allowed to give his evidence in his 
own way, the jury would not have dared to re- 
turn a verdict for the plaintiff. 

«* What !" he exclaimed. J* Is it— can it be 
{>ossible — that in a country like this — a Chris- 
tian country — a country in which the principles 
of Christianity are professed and entertained 
more extensively, perhaps, than in any other 
country upon earth— is it possible that twelve 
men— twelve Christian men— K^an deliberately 
take a solemn oath to give a verdict according 
to the evidence, and then, having heard that 
evidence adduced, return such a verdict as 
this I Why, it really is fearful to contemfdate ! 



Tiiose men must be guilty of peHurjr ; and per- 
jury is one of the most dread&M crimes that a 
man can possibly lay upon hispoul ! I should 
much like to talk to those men — to explain to 
them the peril in which they have placed them- 
selves, not only in this world, but in the world 
to come I If I do not mistake, a perjurer, even 
here, is liable to be punished with great seve- 
rity. Surely, they cannot be cognizant of this ! 
— leaving entirely out of the question the awful 
fact of their rendering themselves amenable to 
a much greater punisninnt hereafter ! They 
really ought to be seen And talked to, and lec- 
tured, and expostulated with ! The crime of 
which they have been guilty, is in its nature 
dreadful !" 

" I do not think," observed Mr. Delolme, 
'* that we are justified in accusing them of hav- 
ing committed perjury." 

" But, my dear sir ; just look at the nature of 
the evidence ! Did not Mr. Thomas swear po- 
sitively that poor Sylvester was a somnambu- 
list 7 And did not I swear as positively and as 
solemnly, that I had not the slightest aoubt of 
the hct 7 Ought not that to have been suffi- 
cient 7 And were they not bound to return a 
verdict accordingly 7" 

" Certainly they were bound to return a ver- 
dict according to the evidence, but not accord- 
ing to your evidence alone : they were bound 
to look at the evidence opposed to yours, and 
to weigh it with yours, and thus to cfecide." 

** Then it follows that they treated my evi- 
dence and that of Mr. Thomas with contempt !" 
** Not necessarily. They might have felt that 
you both swore to the best of your belief, and 
yet conceived that your evidence was insuffi- 
cient to establish the fact of Sylvester being a 
somnambulist." 

" I only vrish that I bad been one of the jury." 
** If you had been, a very different verdict 
would doubtless have been returned ; but we 
must remember that those gentlemen were per- 
fect strangers to Sylvester. They knew noth- 
ing either of him, or of the circumstances, pre- 
viously to their coming into court; and, wnile 
they manifestly conceived your evidence and 
that of Tom to be insufficient, they were strong- 
ly impressed by the counsel with the danger of 
allowing such a plea as that of somnambulism 
to obtain." 

"I am aware of its being a plea which might 
easily be in all cases urged; and I hold the ne- 
cessity for proving it to be absolute : all 1 con- 
tend for is, that in this particular cue, it too* 
sufficiently proved ! And then, thaAnan, the 
counsel — that barrister — that Mr. Charles Phill 
pots — what right had he to apply such abomi- 
nable epithets to a person of whom he knew 
nothing. He ought to be talked to severely ! 
He ought to be told that the character of Syl- 
vester is the reverse of that which he repre- 
sented it to be. I have really no patience with 
a man who will thus traduce the character of 
another without grounds. I only wish that I 
had been Sylvester's counsel: 1 should have 
told that person, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, that the course he was pursumg was most 
unwarrantable ! I should have tokl him so 
publicly— before the whole court. And then 
the judge: we reaUy might as well have had 
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DO judge at all ! he did not coudact himself at 
all like a judg^ he gave no judgment what- 
ever upon the matter ! I only wibh that I had 
been the judge ! But u there no appeal from 
this verdict t Would not a well-drawn-up pro- 
test have a very great effect ?" 

" We might move for a new trial, certainly." 

** Then let us have a new trial : by all means 
let us have a new trial. That will be the very 
thing !'* 

" 1 fear that unless we have much stronger 
evidence to produce, a new trial'— if we obtam- 
ed it— would be worse than useless." 

** But we have stronger evidence ! My evi- 
dence might be stronger— much stronger^! am 
sure of it!" 

The doctor shook his head, and having ob- 
served that that point had better be left to the 
lawyers, retired. 

How often men know what they ought to 
have said when the occasion for saying it is 
passed ! How forcible-«-how eloquent in pub- 
lic, reflection proves that they might have been! 
The reverend gentleman had much afterwit. 
He saw, on reflection, invariably — ^for reflection 
invariably came when he had spoken — that he 
had omitted to eay much that he ought to have 
said, and that that which he did say, he misht 
have said better. He was ver^ seldom called 
upon to make a speech in public — his sermons 
required no subsequent reflftction — but when- 
ever he did make a public speech, the whole of 
the next day was devoted to its improvement. 
He would repeat it privately again and again, 
and polish every point he found in it, and if— 
^ as was sometimes the case— no point could be 
found, he would make one, and then polish 
that. He did on one occasion tiy a speech 
which he had written and learned by rote, but 
as he broke the thread in the middle and 
couldn't find the piece that came off, he aban- 
doned that system — which is at best but a de- 
ceit — and stuck to the extemporaneous. StiU, 
as he never made a speech which he did not 
subsequently veiy much improve, he never 
saw a speech of his in type which gave him the 
slightest satisfaction. There was always some- 
thing said which ought to have been omitted, 
or something omitted which ought to have been 
said ; and as his speeches, when in type, were 
never, in his jucigment, what they ought to 
have been, the fact, that his evidence, when in 
type, gave him no sort of pleasure, cannot cre- 
ate much surprise. He was, indeed, exceed- 
ingly diss|tisfied with it. H e really felt ashamed 
of its appearance in print, and hence, being 
conscious — perfectly conscious— of his ability 
to give better evidence than that, he strongly 
urged the expediency of having a new trial. 

B^ the advice of Mr. Scholefield, however, 
the idea of moving for a new trial was aban- 
doned, and the reverend gentlemnn no sooner 
became cognizant of this than he went to work 
and conceived a scheme, of which the object 
was to settle the matter at once. He had a 
little money in the funds: he had, in fact, four 
thousand pounds in the three-and-a-half per 
cents; he therefore resolved on selling out to 
the extent required, and taking the two thou- 
sand pounds himself to Sir Clmrles Julian, un- 
know to any other living souL 



Tn this Fcheme ** costs" were not contempla 
ted : the idea of costs never occurred to him. 
he fondly imagined that Sir Charles would 
take the two thousand pounds and give him a 
receipt in full, and that there, as far as Sylves- 
ter was concerned, the whole matter would end. 

He accordingly went to a broker whom he 
knew near the Exchange, and the sale of two 
thousand pounds stock was effected ; but as he 
wished to expostulate with Sir Charles when 
he had paid him, and felt that such an expostu 
Uttion as that which he contemplated required 
some previous thought, he returned to the resi 
dence of Dr. Delolme, with the yiew of re 
hearsing the most important points. 

On his return, however, he found Mr. Schole- 
field there, engaged in advising both Sylvester 
and his aunt to return at once to Cotherstone— 
to leave the whole management of the matter 
to him, and to feel assured that all would yet 
be well — which advice was no sooner commu- 
nicated to the reverend gentleman, than he in* 
timated to Mr Scholefield that he wished to 
speak with him in private, and they according- 
ly withdrew to another room. 

^ " My dear sir," said he, " I know and appro 
ciate your worth ; I know that you are a dear 
friend of Sylvester: I have the highest opinion 
of your judgment, and therefore deem it pru- 
dent to follow your advice: but will you — par- 
don me — will you, for my own satisfaction, ex- 
plain to me your reasons for believing that all 
will yet be well?" 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Scholefield, " with 
pleasure. . I have just left Sir Charles, who is 
not at all satisfied now. The verdict of the 
jury has failed to convince him of his wife*s in- 
fidelity. I find that, on the contrary, he is open 
to the conviction of her innocence : and I know 
him so well, that I feel that I shall eventually 
be able to satisfy him that Sylvester is a som- 
nambulist, and thereby to prove to him, be- 
yond all doubt, that Lady Julian herself is still 
virtuous — still pure." 

** Wny," exclaimed the reverend gentleman, 
*^ that is exactly my idea ! my view of the ma^ 
ter precisely ! I will now impart to you a most 
profound secret — a secret which I did not in* 
tend to reveal, but which I know will be faith' 
fiilly kept by you. I have been this pioming 
into the city to sell out two thousand pounds 
stock. I have the money here," he added, pro- 
ducing his pocket-book, '| and what I intended 
to do with it was this: I intended to take it at 
once to Sir Charles, and, having paid lum, to 
adduce such a body of evidence as could not, I 
apprehend, fail to convince him that he had 
been perfectly uninjured. I intended to say to 
him solemnly, * Sir Charles — ' " 

" I see," interposed Mr. Scholefield : " I 
see ; and, believe me, I highly appreciate your 
motive; but I hope that there will be now no 
necessity for this." 

" But don't you think that if I were to call 
and offer him the monejr — " 

** Why, my dear sir, if even he felt inclined 
to demand it, he would not receive it himself!" 

"He would not?" 

'* Oh, dear me, no ; he'd refer you at once to 
his attorney, whom the two thousand pounds 
wouldn't satisfy, believe me !" 
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** What, would he want more ?" 

*• He would present you with a document 
called a bill of costs, which might iu some 
slight degree astonish you." 

" Well, but do you not think that if I were to 
call upon Sir Charles and offer him the money, 
and tell him that his attorney's bill, whatever 
it might be, would be paid when presented, it 
would afford me an excellent opportunity for 
explaining to him the whole of my views on the 
ffubject, and laying before him that body of evi- 
dence which, I should say, must of necessity 
convince him that Sylvester is innocent ?" 

''It is possible that it might afford you this 
opportunity : 1 very much doubt that it would ; 
but if it did, in my orinion, the pursuit of such 
a course would be imprudent. The very fact 
of your offering him the money would incense 
him, and the chances ai'e that the interview 
would be instandy at an end. He is not a com- 
mon man : he is not a man to be taken by 
storm. * Let us,' said he to me, this morning, 
*let us, if possible, ^et at the truth — let us con- 
duct this mvestigation calmly — let us proceed 
quietly and privately — it is not, of course, pro- 
per that the existence of any doubt on my 
mind should be known.* I tell you this in con- 
fidence, and I am sure that you will perceive 
that the adoption of the course which you pro- 
posed, although laudable — highly laudable — in 
itself, would be, under existing circumstances, 
imprudent." 

** Well, then, what would you advise me to 
doV' 

" I should advise you in the first place to re- 
fund the money ; in the second, to return to 
Cotherstone with Sylvester and his aunt ; and, 
in the third, to write cut a statement of facts, 
which, as collateral evidence, I may place be- 
fore Sir Charles " 

" Very good : very good. This shall be done. 
But mind ! you must promise that — unknown 
to any living creature— you will send to me, 
and to me alone, in the event of this money be- 
ing required." 

" I pledge you my honor that I will do so." 

" Very good. We can keep it to ourselves, 
you know ; if it should be required, we can 
keep it to ourselves. If she were to know it, 
she would insist upon repaying me ; and I 
would not have her income limited for the 
world. Mr. Scholefield,' he added, pressing 
his hand warmly, " God will bless you for the 
interest you have taken in this matter. You are 
a good man : a good man: you'll have your 
reward. Now I'll go and urge them to start 
to-morrow morning. I'll in every particular 
follow your advice: I'll return to the city and 
refund this money, and send the statement up 
as soon as possible." 

Mr. Scholefield then left him with many 
warm expressions of esteem, and he at once 
returned to Sylvester and his aunt, with the 
view of urging them to leave on the following 
morning. 

** You have heard," said he, " what Mr. 
Scholefield has said, and Mr. Scholefield is. a 
most sincere friend. We haven't a friend mote 
sincere — we haven't a friend more valuable 
than Mr. Scholefield: you will know how valu- 
able a Iriend he is anon. Now his advice is, 



that we return to the Grange immediately.-— 
What say you? When shall we start? I have 
to send up to him iu the course of a few days a 
most important communication, and in oraer 
that I may do so, it will be necessary for me to 
start to-morrow. What do you think? Shall 
we all go together in the morning ?*' 

" I have no objection," said Sy Ivester. " Have 
you, aunt?" 

** No, my love ; I have none whatever." 

" Well, then," resumed the reverend gentle- 
man, " suppose we make up our minds to gof" 

" I am quite willing," replied Aunt Eleanor. 

" Then we'll go," said the reverend gentle- 
man — " we'll CO. I have much to tell you on 
the road : and much more to tell you both 
when we get home. I feel assured that all will 
be right. At present I most say no more. I 
have to go into the city on a little matter of 
business, but»I shall very soon be back. Good 
bye. God bless you both. Keep up your Bpi- 
rits. We shall very soon get over this : very 
soon : I'm sure of it. I'll be back — ^let me see 
— in an hour and a half." 

Their departure in the morning having thus 
been decided upon, Sylvester and his aunt, 
whom the important communication of Mr. 
Scholefield had greatly relieved, went to make 
a few farewell calls, and returned to the doc- 
tor's to dinner. Mr. Scholefield joined them, 
and so did Tom — who was in the highest possi- 
ble spirits — and everything passed off cheer* 
fully. Even Mrs. Delolme was seen to smile, 
for she now for the first time thought it possible 
that Sylvester was innocent! — which was chari- 
table — very ! — and hence couldn't tail to be ap- 
preciated. <• 

Having spent an agreeable evening, Tom, as 
usual, claimed his **prisoder;" and when he had 
promised to deliver him and his chains into the 
hands of the reverend gentleman in the morn- 
ing, he retired, and todc Sylvester home with 
him, and cave him a most recherche supper. 

" Add dow, by boy," said he, having ex- 
plained to Sylvester that he was ^oing with Mr. 
Scholefield to have an interview with Sir 
Charles, *'how do you bead to badage batters 
whed you get hobe ?" 

** Manage matters?" 

" Aye. How do you bead to secure yourself 
atdight?" 

"Oh! I understand. Why, I scarcely know 
how I'm to manage down there." 

** You dod't thidk of sleepidg with the reve- 
redd swell, I suppose ?" 

'• Not exactly.'* 

** Doe : 1 should say that he's ad out add out 
sdorer !" 

" I don't know about that, but I thought of 
being secured every night to the bed-post." 

'* You had better have sobe wud id the roob. 
What do you thidk of wud of the baids?" 

" I'd better have them both!" returned Syl- 
vester, smiling. " But I don't see the necessity 
for having €uiy one at all." 

•' If you have dot you are perfectly sure to 
get away. Sobdabbulists are the host idge- 
dious fellows alive. If left by thebselves they 
cad dever be safe. You, for exabple, bight 
ibagide that you were id prisod, add if you at 
the sabe tibe felt boodd to break out of it, I 
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dod't thidk that you'd have ady roob id yonr 
cottage sufficiedtly strodg to prevedt yoa." 

** Well, then, I'd better have Judkins in the 
room.*' 

«• Who's Judkias?" 

" The gardener." 

' Have Judkids thed. But as doe cobbod 
■crabbids ever got a gardeder dead, I would 
suggest that you had better have hib boiled 
every dight" 

" Ob ! I don't intend to let him sleep with 
me. We can make up a bed by the side of 
mine." 

" Add secure yourself to hib ?" 

" Exactly." 

"You haved't chaid edough! That, how- 
ever, cad Bood be badaged. We cad get ad 
additiodal ledgth id the bKDrdidg." 

This point having been settled, they reverted 
to the fact of Sir Charles being " open to con- 
viction ;'" and having discussed it till half-past 
twelve, they made up their minds to retire. 
But Tom had a very poor night of it. Between 
one and tour his rest was constantly broken, 
for the supper and the wine of which Sylvester 
had partaken, caused him to have a variety of 
dreams, which prompted him unconsciously 
several times to pull Tom nearly out of bed. 
He was, however, after four, suffered to sleep, 
which, as far as it went, was a blessing ; but 
when he arose at half-past six, he didn't look 
fresh at all. He was, notwithstanding, in very 
fair spirits, and rallied his prisoner gaily, and 
then went with him to get a longer chain, 
which they had no sooner bought, than they 
entered a cab, and proceeded at once to the 
doctor's. 

On their arrival, they found the doctor and 
Mrs. Delolme, Aunt Eleanor, and the reverend 
gentleman at break&st, and when Tom had 
lormaliy delivered up his prisoner, they joined 
&em, and made a very fair meal — considering ! 

At the suggestion of the reverend gentleman 
—who always appeared anxious to be at the 
office at least twenty minutes before the coach 
started — the ladies soon after this retired, and 
when they returned dressed — for Mrs. Delolme 
bad most graciously insisted upon seeing Aunt 
Eleanor safely to the coach — the reverend gen- 
tleman and Tom entered the doctor's carnage 
with the ladies, while Sylvester mounted the 
box. 

On their arrival at Charing-cross, it was found 
that they were just half an hour too soon, which 
the reverend gentleman pointedly submitted 
was better than being half an hour too late. 
The propriety and truth of this original obser- 
vation were indisputable of course, and Tom 
had him out of his carriage in consequence, 
and walked with him and Sylvester up and 
down the Strand until the horses were in, when 
he and Aunt Eleanor entered the coach, and 
Sylvester, who did not like riding inside, took 
his favorite seat on the box. 

" Well, adieu !" said Tom, taking the hand 
of Aunt Eleanor, and pressing it with somewhat 
tmusual warmth. "Goodbye! — good bye? I 
shall rud dowd to Cotherstode wud of these 
days, add whed I do cobe, if you should be 
sidgle, the codsequedce bust be a batch." 
Aunt Eleanor smiled as she bade him adieu, 



and so did the reverend friend, who moreover 
declared that he should be happy to see him, 
and wished him to name the tune ; but before 
he could answer, the coachman cried "All right! 
—chit, chit !" and they were off. 

Now it is in reality a singular thing-— Aunt 
Eleanor couldn't pretend to account for it — but 
the journey always did appear to heir to be 
short when her reverend mend travelled with 
her. It is, moreover strange — remarkably 
strange — that she never felt fatigued when he 
was with her. She really did think that she 
could travel a thousand miles with him, with 
out feeling anything like so tired as she idwayt 
had felt after travelling fifty miles without him. 
Now this, is, of course, an extraordinary fact— 
a fact which is worthy of being placed on re- 
cord. Whenever she travellwl by herself, or 
with strangers, or even in company with any 
other friend, she had always felt tired after tM 
first twenty miles ; but with him !— there, she 
positively thought that she could travel with 
him every day for a week, without feeling, in 
the slightest degree, fatigued. As to the jour* 
ney from London to Cotherstone, why, it ap< 
peared to be nothing. They started from 
Charing-cross, chatted all the way, arrived 
within a mile and a half of the Grange, and 
there they were. It was so in this instance. 
They had a most agreeable journey ; and Syl- 
vester rendered it still more agreeable by com- 
ing down to speak to them whenever they 
changed horses. It was, indeed, essentially a 
journey of pleasure. Aunt Eleanor never en- 
joyed herself more : they appeared to have 
been but a very short time on the road, when 
the reverend gentleman exclaimed, "Here we 
are!" 

The coach stopped; and instantly Jones 
with the phaeton, and Judkins with the pony, 
stood before them ; and, as they had decided 
upon sending the luggage on, in less than ten 
minutes they were home. 

Sylvester^ first object now was to communi- 
cate to Judkins all that had reference to his 
bedroom plans, and, therefore, having partaken 
freely of the elegant littie dinner prepared for 
them, he went out, and found him in the tool- 
house. 

"Judkins," said he : " do you know what a 
somnambulist is ?" 

" A somnambulist, sir 7 I think it's a species 
of convolvolus; but there is such a mob of 
names now, that I don't exactly know." 

" Then I'll tell you. A somnambulist, Jud 
kins, is a sleep-walker — a person — " 

" Oh, aye, yes, just so, exactly ! 1 thought 
you mean't something in my way ! I see I A 
somnambulist! Oh, yes, J^ve heered on 'em ; 
J know what they are." 

"Well, then," said Sylvester, " Jam a som- 
nambulist." 

" Lor, you don't say so ! You one !" 
" Unhappily, I am." 

" Lor, I should'nt have thought it. As true 
as I'm alive, sir, I couldn't have believed it. 
Well, but — Lor bless me, you don't mean to 
say that you get up o' nights and walk about, 
and all that?'^ 

" Yes, Judkins, I have long been in the habit 
of doing aW that." 
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* "Why, then— wby, lock here — you can't be 
BBte to be trasted. You ought to have some- 
body always to sit up with you." 

** I have rendered that unnecessary. I'll ex- 

flain to you how. Since I made the discovery 
have slept with a ^ntlen»an, to whom I have 
been secured — ^tkat is to say, fastened by means 
of a small chain,, reaching from his wrist to 
mine, so that-— ^' 

*' Exactly !" interposed Judkins ;. " I see, sir ! 
Capital ; yon couldn't get away from him no 
how. then?" 

" No, that was impossible ; and as this en- 
tirely supersedes the necessity for any one sit* 
ting up with me. I want you to sleep in my 
Toom for Uie present, in order that I may be 
itill secure." 

"Just 80 ; I see sir ? a capital plan." 

" You have, I presume, no objection ?" 

" Objection, sir f No, not the leasest in life. 
I eon have no objection." 

" Well, tiien, you can bring your bed and 
bedstead, and place it by the side of mine, 
•Dd— " 

" I'll manage, that, sir." 

" There's plenty of room, I believe ?" 

" Oceans ! Bothow long, sir, have you been 
going on so?" 

" 1 have reason to believe that I have been a 
lomnambulist for years.'* 

•* Indeed r 

" You remember that, five years ago j a variety 
of pranks were played here ?" 

'•To be sure I do." 

''Those pranks, I have not the slightest 
doabt, were played by me. The horse was 
tsken out of tne stable, you know, fre(^uently, 
ad galloped round the country dunng the 
night, ana brought home again in a state of ex- 
haustion.'* 

" Well, but you don't mean to say you did 
that?" 

" I have no more doubt of it, than I have of 
my own existence." 

"Well, sir; but — send I may live — could 
you go to the stable, and mount the horse, and 
gallop like lliat, all the while you were asleep ?" 

*'I have done very many more extraordinary 
tilings than that." 

" I wonder you didn't pitch ofi^ and break 
Toor neck. I couldn't have believed it, if ^ou 
hadn't told me ; and I can't understand it, I 
can't brain it now." 

'*And then the ghost: why, I was the 
ghost!" 

'*You was! Oh^ what a kick up there's 
been about that ghost." 

"What,smcelleft?" 

" The other day, sir. You know Drant, sir — 
Obadiah Drant — the man you was speaking to 
me about, you know, sir ? Well, as he always 
knows everything nobody else knows, he set 
it about that he knew who the ghost was. He 
blew : he knew the man: and, on being press- 
^ to tell who it was, he said that he knew 
tiiat Bob Potts was the ghost. Well, Mt« very 
*oon ^t to Bob Pott's ears, and as soon as it 
^, Bob Potts hunted him up, and said to him 
qaietly, ' A gentleman wants just to see you on 
ttie common.' < Who is it,' said Drant 'Oh, 
yoali see/ isad Bob ( * he wants to give you 



something; ; you'd better briqg Mr. Pokey wil2» 
you.' Well, innocent enough, he went, and took 
Pokey with htm; and when he got there, in 
course he asked where the gentleman was. ' Jt 
am the gentlemcm,' said Bob, '^as wants to see 
you : 1 am the gentleman as wants to give you 
something. I'm the ghost, aint I ? You know 
I'm the ghost ? Now, you must give me a 
sound oufand-out troshing, or I shall give you 
one ; so puU off your coat' * Just Ewk you 
here,' said Drant, * if you lay a finger upon me, 
111 take the law on you.' * Never mind the 
law,' said Bob f ' one on us must have a throsh* 
ing: so strip.' ' I shan't bemean myself,' said 
Drant. ' Then take that,' said Bob, ' to begin 
with.' And he hit him a wonder just over me 
eyes. Well, this made Draut naturally wildr 
and as he then saw that he mmst fight, he puU. 
ed off his coat, and went at it. But, Lor! he 
couldn't stand against Bob a minute and a half» 
In less time than that. Bob kept his promise, 
and gave him such a throshinp as he never had 
before. Drant then went off to a lawyer, and 
the lawyer recommended him as a fnend not 
by no means to take out a warrant ; no, but to 
bring what he calls a action ; so Bob has been 
^rved with a little slip of paper, and it's going 
to be settled at the 'sizes. But nobody pities 
Obadiah ; he's always a gabbling : he's always 
making mischief: he's aJwa^s setting people 
together by the ears. But it is about the rum- 
mest start in life, though, that you should be the 
shost after all ! But didn't you never remem' 
ber nothing about it in the morning ?" 

" Nothing : all was to me a perfect blank." 

" Well that is stunninff, sir. / call it stun 
ning. However, you'll be safe enough here. 
/'// not let you go out, sir, I'll warrant. Another 
thing is, sir, }rou may depend upon me: for in 
course you wish me to keep it a secret ?" 

" I wish you to answer no impertinent ques 
tions ; but as for secrecy, that is now impossi 
ble, seeing that the fact has been published in 
all the papers." 

" Indeed, sir ! Has it though, really ?'* 

" I have lately been concerned in a trial, and 
as the report of it will be, of course, interesting 
to you, I'll lend you the paper to read." 

'* I'm obleedged to you, sir. I should like to 
read it above all things in the world." 

" You need not go and talk about it all over 
the village, althougn the affair is quite sure to 
be known. There is, however, one thing 
which need not be known, and that is the plan 
which we are about ^ adopt here. Cook and 
Mary will know, of course, that you sleep in my 
room, but even they need know nothing beyond 
that fact" 

" They shall not know from me, sir: depend 
upon that I'll not open my lips to a smgle 
soul." 

" Very well. Then you had better go now 
and remove your bed. Do you want any as- 
sistance ?" 

" Not the leasest in life, sir. J shall be able 
to manage alone. But Lor ' — the ideor I Who 
could have thought it! But the paper, sir, 
please : I hope you'll not forget the paper ?" 

" You shaU have it the moment you have 
finished your job." 

"Thank you, «i\ Y\!L\ixai% Sx \«s»>ax«A* 
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Not a soul shall set eyes on it, I'll take care of 
that. But of all the stanning things as I /ever 
heered tell on, that of a man riding full gallop 
over the country fit to break his blessed neck, 
fast asleep, bangs Moses ! It's a mercy you 
wasn't killed dead upon the spot. However, 
there'll be no more of that while you're here : 
BO I'll go at once, and get the bed ready." 

He did so : and being most anxious to look 
at the paper, he resolved on being the veir 
shortest possible time about it. He hadn t 
worked so hard for a considerable period ; nor 
had he for many months perspired so freely as 
he did while taking down his bedstead. 

" Judkins !" exclaimed the cook, who heard 
him at work : *« what on earth are yon after 7 
Are you going to knock the house down ?" 

"Good luck to you," returned Judkins, 
" bring us a drop of beer." 

" But what are you about!' 

" Bring the beer up, old girl, and I'll tell 
you." 

Prompted by a natural feeling of curiosity, 
cook drew him some beer, and went up with 
it at once. 

" Why, what, in the name of goodness," she 
cried, ** are you doing T" ^i 

" Taking down my bedstead, that's all." 

" I'm sure there was no call for that : there's 
no bugs !" 

'* Bugs ! No, there's no bugs, I believe." 

" Then, what on earth do you want to take 
it down for ?" 

" Because Mr. Sylvester wished me to do 
so.' 

"What /or?" 

" Because he wants me to sleep in his room." 

" In his room ! Well, that is a fancy." 

"Yes," replied Judkins, "it certamly is a 
fancy." 

" A fancy ! I never heard of such a thing in 
Ihe whole course of my life. In his room! 
Why, what in the name of goodness does he 
want you to sleep in his room for t" 

" You'll know by-and-bye." 

" Is he afraid to sleep in a room by him- 
self?" 

"Yes." 

" Then he's been up to no good. Depend 
upon it, he's been up to no good" 

**DonU be quite so fast." 

" Fast ! Why if it isn't that, what does he want 
you to sleep in his room for?" 

" Don't heat yourself, and I'll tell you. He 
is what they call a somnambulist." 

" I thought so !" exclaimed cook. " As true 
as I stand here, I thought so." 

" You did ! Do you know what a somnam- 
bulist is?" 

" Do I know what it is ! Why, you donH 
suppose I*m so ignorant as all that comes to, 
do you ?" 

" Well, come now, what t« a somnambulist?" 

" Why, a man that marries other men's 
wives, to be sure." 

" Pooh ! you mean a bigamist : that's what 
you mean." 

" Well, it's all the same, isn't it ?" 

" No, quite different. A somnambulist is a 
man who walks in his sleep." 
" Why, to be sure it is. How stupid ! I 



know now. But— what — why—you don't 
mean to say that Mr. Sylvester does it." 

" He has done it for years, and does it now; 
and that's the reason why I'm to sleep in his 
room." 

" But my goodness me though ! — why — " 

"I haven't time to say nothmg more about it 
now. Just lend us a hand here. I want this 
job done ; I have to go to him directly it is." 

Cook did lend a hand, albeit she was at the 
time filled with wonder : she rendered him 
every possible assistance, and indulged in the 
most startling exclamations of surprise: while 
Judkins, who took no apparent notice of these 
exclamations, was silently working away like 
a slave, in order to get at the paper. 

In less than an hour the job was complete : 
and when Judkins had made himself tidy, he 
went out and flitted before the parlor window, 
that Sylvester might know that it was done.— 
And this certainly was an admirable scheme as 
far as it went, but he had to flit about there for 
some time, in consequence of Sylvester having 
his back towards the mindow. This, however, 
Judkins no sooner perceived, than he got a 
hammer and a couple of nails, and by virtue of 
pretending to nail up a branch, effected the ob- 
ject proposed. 

" Well, Judkins," said Sylvester, on going to 
the door, " have you finished your job ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" You found plenty of room, I suppose ?" 

"Oh, lots, sir. And the room looks better 
with two beds than one. It looks fuller." 

" No doubt. I'll go up and have a look at it 
presently.'' 

" Beg pardon, sir," observed Judkins; "but 
I think, sir, you said you'd be kind enough to 
lend me a paper." 

" Oh yes : I'll ^et it for you." 

" Thank you, sir: thank you." 

** Now, said Sylvester, on bringing the paper 
out, " although you will find that the veraict is 
against me, you must not suppose that I am 
guilty of the offence." 

"Not for the world, sir: I shouldn't even 
think of such a thing." 

" Well, this is the case," said Sylvester, point 
ing it out to him. 

" Thank you, sir: thank you. I shall be in 
the tool-house if I should be wanted." 

" Very well." 

Judkins then left him with his eyes eagerly 
fixed i^pon the paper ; but he hadn t eot half a 
dozen yards when he stopped, and tunung 
round, said — " Beg pardon, eve ; I'm not mnch 
of a scholar ; will you be so kind as to tell me 
what crim. con. means?" 

" Criminal conversation." 

" And this here word here, sir, versus f " 

" Against." 

" Thank you, sir; I like to understand all I 
read, sir ; and now I shall be able to get along." 

He then went to the tool-house and shut 
himself in, and then gave a look at the length 
of the report. It was a long one: certainly, 
for him, a very long one ; for Judkins was any- 
thing but a quick reader. He, iiotw'»«i -itaad- 
ing this fact, settled himself do v^rn, :• . • / 
soon became so deeply interested iu tiu . . ■'«, 
that he never gave uie length another ihou^Ut 
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Harnig got through tiie speech of Mr. Phill- 
potB, it became so dark that he coald see to 
read no more. He therefore rushed roond to 
the kitchen for a lantern with all the velocity 
at his command. 

" Where on earth have you been?*' exclaim 
ed cooky as he entered. 

" Busy, busy/' said Judkins, as he lighted 
his candle. 

** Are you going out again t" 

" Yes, yes ; don't bother me now." 

" Well, but I want to speak to you." 

" Can't stop ; can't stop a second," he re- 
plied, and rushed from the kitchen as hastUy as 
oe had entered. 

On his return to the tool-house, he adjusted 
his lantern, and then, with an expression of the 
most earnest anxiety, resumed. 

He liked Thompson's evidence. He thought 
it very good— very good — very good indeed : 
bat when he came to the speech of Mr. Slash- 
inger, it threw him into an absolute state of 
testacy. 

'*By Job!" he exclaimed, striking his hand 
upon the nail-box, " that's stunning— -stunning ! 
Now then, let 'em get over that if they can." 

He then proceeded ; and as he read Tom's 
evidence— having reference to the parapet — his 
countenance assumed an expression of horror, 
and his breathing became thick and difficult. 
At length he exclaimed, with a start, *' He's 
saved !" and wiped the prespiration of his 
brow with his sleeve, and then stared at the 
candle, and sat and thought of the dreadful 
position described. 

" He's a fine fellow, though," he eventually 
added ; " a very fine fellow, that Mr. Delolme. 
He's a good 'un, every inch of him. ^Well ! 
Now let's see what comes next. Veiy good,'' 
he continued, at intervals. *' He comdn't get 
away no how so. A thousand a year ! what an 
enormity of money ! But he oeserves every 
penny of it, he does ; I wish he had ten times 
as much. Very good. Now, who's next? 
The reverend Edward Rouse. What, our par- 
son ! Was A< in it ? Oh, don't I wish I'd been 
there ? His garden wall— that was five years 
a^o, when he lost the peaches. Jones then was 
right after all. The ghost: yes, that's quite 
right. No more it never is seen except when 
he's here. What do you mean by that, stupid ? 
Ain't it as clear as the nose on your face ?" 

This last observation referred to the cross- 
examination of the reverend gentleman by Mr. 
Phillpots, for whom Judkins had a most 
thorough contempt, and whom he held to be 
the most incredulous fool alive. 

" You won't believe it now, I suppose I" he 
continued. " Did mortal flesh ever set eyes 
on such a donkey? I thought not. I knew 
you wouldn't believe it. I should like to have 
the kicking of you, you old ags" 

Judkins then read the reply of Mr. Phillpots ; 
and as he did so, his contempt for the man 
turned to indignation. He struck and kicked 
at appropriate intervals, with just as much 
energy as he felt that he could have done if 
Phillpots had been there before him ; and thus 
he proceeded with a groanins accompaniment 
nntil he had reached me last Une of the report, 



when he loudly exclaimed, *^ Two thousand 
pounds !" and let the paper fall. 

The verdict seemed to have deprived him, 
for a time, of all his moral and physical facul- 
ties. There he sat perfectly bewildered, and 
there he continued to sit till the candle had 
burned to the socket. This roused him from 
his reverie : he rose firom his seat and folded 
the paper, and returned to the kitchen; but 
with his intellects still confused. 

" Why, what in the world have you been 
after?" cried cook, as he entered the kitchen 
with thought on his brow. 

''Don't talk," replied Judkins. "Don't talk. 
My head's fuU." 

*' But here^B a time you've been. I thought 
you never V3a» coming. What have you been 
about?" 

" My head's full, I tell you. Don't bother— 
I'm stunned." 

*' Well, but what on earth is the matter. I 
suppose there's no occasion to keep it all to 
yourself." 

" If I could, I'd give a pound out of my own 
blessed pocket." 

" Well, come take some beer," said cook, 
passing the mug, in the fond expectation of 
melting him thus. '' You don't look at all tbo 
thing. What will you have for supper?" 

" Two thousand pounds," muttered Judkins, 
indignantly. 
"What say?" 

" Nothing : I was talking to myself." ^^ 

" But I want you to talk to me ! Wouldn'tJfjr 
you like now something nice for supper?" 

" No ; nothing — nothmg : I don't want no- 
thmg." 

*'0h, but you shall have something," said 
cook, who went to the pantry, and soon return- 
ed with the remains of a couple of chickens 
and some ham. "Judkins," she added, having 
duly placed these delicacies before him, " I 
know you have something on 'your mind ; — 
what is it? You don't ought now to keep any- 
thing from me ; for, although we're not married, 
we very soon shall be, and your cares now is 
my cares, Judkins, just as much as they will be 
then." 

"Old girl," replied Judkins, whom this ap- 
peal softened, and who had engaged to many 
cook as soon as a ver^ old man, who kept a 
public-house in a neighboring village, died, 
"don't make yourself by no means oneasy 
about me. My cares is not on my own ac- 
count ; but on account of one who's been very 
ill used." 
«* What, Mr. Sylvester?" 
" Yes." 

" Has he been iU used ?" 
" Dreadful." 

" The wretches. Who are they ?*» 
" I know who they are, and so does he." 
" Highway robbers, I suppose." 
" A million times worse than highway rob- 
bers." 
" Well, but did they hurt him much ? " 
" Not in person, but in pocket. They rob- 
bed him of two thousand pounds." 

" Two thousand ! You astonish me. Two 
thousand pounds' How came he to be sc 
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Ibolisb as to carry lo much money as that about 
with him V* 

"Carry it about with him !" 

" I always have said, and I always will say, 
that it's foolish of any man to do it. I do hope 
to goodness that yon'll never do so." 

** You don't understand. He wasnH robbed 
on the road, but in a court of law.** 

** Oh, in a court of law. That's a different 
thing altogether. But how was it? Tell me: 
do tell me." 

** I can't do so to-night, old girl ; but if you'll 
now let me have my thoughts to myself^ I'll 
promise to tell you all about it in the morning." 

** Well, I'm not at all curious — but I should 
dearly like to know. I only hope that while 
walkmg in his sleep, the ^oor young gentleman 
won't do none of us no mischief." 

** Mischief! leave that to me. I'll take care 
of that. What am I to sleep in his room for 7" 

" Well, I only hope he won't. But come, 
come — eat some supper. I saved it for you." 

Judkins turned round, and although deep in 
thought, tried, and did eat a little, and just as 
he had finished, Mary came into the kitchen, 
and said — 

** Missus is in bed, and the parson's gone, and 
Mr. Sylvester wants you, Judkins, in the par- 
lor." 

Judkins rose on the instant, and attended the 
summons ; and, on entering the parlor, was 
greeted with a smile. 

** Well, Judkins," said Sylvester; "ready for 
'?" 

"When you please, sir: I'm quite at your 
•ervice." 

" Well, then, mix yourself some brandy-and- 
water, and then we'll be off." 

" Thank you, sir; perhaps you'll be so kind 
as to mix a little for me." 

"Very well. Take a seat, Judkins." 

Judkms bowed, and closed the door, and 
then seated himself upon the edge of the chair 
near it. 

" Draw up to the table, man ; don't sit out 
there!" 

Judkins did so ; but didn't feel himself at all 
at home. 

" Now, then," said Sylvester ; "just try that." 

" Thank you, sir. Your health, sir." 

" Is it as you like it?" 

" Quite, sir : capital : particular good, sir ; 
very." 

" Health to you, Judkins. I hope we shall 
both have a good night's rest." 

" I hope so too," returned Judkins, who then 
began to feel a little better. " Here's the paper, 
sir," he added, drawing it carefully from his 
breast. " I'm muchobleeged to you, sir, very." 

" Have you read it?" 

*•■ Eight through, sir. It's stunning ! t know 
it has stunned me wholly I Why, that man, 
8ii>— that Mr. — What's his name — Phillpots — 
must be a regelar nateral bom fool ! He ought 
to have seen how it was with half an eye !" 

" He doubtless did see how it was." 

* Then he ought to have been ashamed of 
himself for stickmg out so." 

" These men are paid^ you know, to take a 
certain side ; and they feel themselves bound 
—be it right or wrong, just or unjust — ^to do the 



best they can for those who employ them." 
" Well, it mayn't become me, sir, to speak 
in this way before you, but I'd rather get my 
twenty pound a year in an honest way, tnan I'd 
get twenty thousand in a way like that there." 
" So would I : so would I : and should feel 
myself a happier, because a more honorable 
man. It matters not to them whom they in- 
jure : it matters not to them what misery they 
may cause. If I were a wealthy villain, and 
required their assistance in oppressing the 
fatherless and the widow, or involving any hon- 
est man in ruin, hundreds of them would jump 
at the job." 

" Then they ain*t fit to live on a civilized 
scale, sir ; ana that's my sentiments. Poor as 
I am, sir, I'll never sell myself in that there 
way. I kno wed before that some on 'em wasn't 
over nice. There was that Jerry Smith which 
was sent out of the country last 'sizes : they 
employed one of these here counsel for him, 
and he knew that he was guilty — ^Jerry told him 
so himself before the trial — and yet how he tried 
to knock it into the heads of the jury that he 
was innocent! how he tried to get him off, to 
be sure !" 

" Aye ! To prey upon society again." 

" But lor, sir ! What an escape you have had 
on the top of the house there : I shuddered 
when I read it." 

" Yes, it was a dangerous position for a man 
to be in." 

"Dangerous, sir! It made my very blood 
run cold. But it shan't occur agam, sir — ^least- 
ways, not while you're here. I'll take care of 
that, sir, I'll warrant /" 

" Weil, then, finish your glass, and I'll show 
you hw it is to be prevented." 

Judkins did as he was desired, and wasn't 
long about it ; and then followed Sylvester op 
to ms chamber and closed the door, and waitea 
for further instructions, while Sylvester opened 
and searched a trunk. 

"Now then," said Sylvester, having pro- 
duced the chain with the handcuffs attached, 
" we'll tnm in. And, as Judkins began to strip 
immediately, it was not long before he was 
safely in lied. Sylvester's movements were 
not quite so rapid ; but he didn't linger long: 
he got into bed very soon after Judkins^and then 
at once drew his attention to the chain. 

" Now," said he, " this chain, you perceive, 
is Quite long enough to reach from me to yon ; 
ana that round imair at the end is for your 
wrist while this is for mine."^ 

"Very good, sir, said Judkins; " but I can't 
get it on." 

" No ; it must be opened first. And that is 
what I \rish to explwn. These things will 
close by mere pressure ; but they cannot be 
opened without a key. Yours is somewhat 
larger than mine ; but the same key will open 
them both — thus. Now try it There ; it fits 
you, does it not?" 

" Exact, sir." 

" It is not too tight for you ?" 

"Oh! Not a bit." 

"Very well. Now take this key and hide it 
somewhere. Don't let me know where it is." 

" 111 take care of that, sir.!' 

" And if I should attempt to get out of bed, 
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%I1 yoa will have to do is to wake me gently. 
And now, good night." 

" I wish jou good night, sir." 

" Good night," repeated Sylvester ; who put 
out the light, laid his head upon the pillow, and 
was very soon asleep. 

Not so, however, Judkins. He began to re- 
flect deeply. He had previously thought but 
little of the fact of sleeping in the same cham- 
ber; bat then, in silence and in gloom, his ap- 
prehensions became prolific. Cook's expres- 
sion of the hope that he might do them do mis- 
chief recurred to him, and he hoped so too ; 
but, at the same time, conceived it to be possi- 
ble, quite possible, that he might. "Who 
knows?*' thought he. " He may get up and 
cut my throat! And if he should, where*s the 
remedy ? I wonder whether he's opstropolus. 
I dare say he is. He can't, in course, know 
what he's about. If he does, I don't think he'd 
hurt a hair of my head ; but if he don't, why 
there's no knowing what he may do. And yet 
Mr. Delolme slept with him — that appeared on 
the trial — and he never hurt him. But then he 
might have done ! And yet, is it likely a gen- 
tleman Ws.e him would do me any mischief: 
and, as to cutting my throat, how is he to get 
the razor? He can't do it without puUing me 
out of bed, and I'm just about as strong as Am, 
I &ncy ! But, then, how do I know he hasn't 
a knife in his pocket ? He can reach that with- 
out waking me ! and may do so! who knows ? 
And yet I don't think he'd attempt to hurt me ! 
But, then, if he doesn't know what he's about, 
he doesn't ! That's the point ! At all events, 
I'll keep awake this blessed night if I live, to 
see what sort of games he is likely to be up to." 

And he did keep awake. He kept aw^e 
an hour; and then most unconsciously dropped 
off to sleep. He had, however, been asleep 
scarcely ten minutes, when Sylvester awoke 
him, and, having done so, said calmly, — 

"Judkins! Give me the key." 

" The key, sir ? Yes, sir," said Judkins, who 
had not even the most remote idea of his being 
asleep at the time. ** Here it is, sir." 

"That will do," observed Sylvester; who, 
on the instant freed himself, and then very qui- 
etly proceeded to dress. He was not, however, 
long about this : he very soon slipped on his 
things ; and when he had done so, ne left the 
room, and — conceivmg that he was then going 
out for a morning wsuk — took his hat, ana de- 
liberately quitted the house. 

Judkins heard him open the front door, and 
it certainly did strike him at the moment as be- 
ing possible that Sylvester was in a state of 
somnambulism then. And yet he asked for the 
key in a calm, collected manner, and dressed 
himself, and went out as if he had been awake. 
In Judkins' Jukgment, he musi have been. He 
tried to repudiate the notion of his being asleep. 
But then what could he want to open me front 
door for? That was the question; and this 

Question no sooner sugs^ested itself to Judkins 
lan he slipped out of bed, and commenced 
dressing. The chain, however, somewhat re- 
tarded his progress, for the key uf the handcuff 
was not to he found; but he soon got over that : 
he slipped on his small clothes, his jacket, and 
thoes, and went down, of course with the chain. 



" The front door was open. That was wha^ 
he expected, but which way had Sylvester 
gone ? He thought he'd just look round the 
premises first, and he did so, but Sylvester 
could not be found. He then became in reality 
alarmed, and, having just latched the door, that 
he might let himself in again, went at once in- 
to the road. But which way should he go ? It 
was clearly of no use his running to the right, 
if Sylvester had gone to the left. He heard 
footsteps in the distance, and on the instant 
started off in that direction, but found that they 
were those of a laboring man. 

" Have you met a gentleman ?" cried Jud- 
kins, in haste. 

" Whoy — ees," replied the man, with pro- 
voking deliberation ; " ah seed um aboot hafe 
a moile off." 

*' Which way was he going?" 

" Whoy, ah didn't ax, boot a seemed to be 
goin to Holler Bell." 

Away started Judkins on the Holworth 
Road, as the man shouted out, " He's goin 
moortal faist ;" but, albeit he ran with all pos- 
sible speed, Sylvester could not be seen. Still 
Judkins kept on, panting painfully, and, al- 
though he had, occasionally, a '* stitch" in his 
side, he would not give up until he reached the 
Bell at Holworth, a mile and a half from the 
Grange. Here he stopped ; and, as the house 
was still open, he went m at once, and inquired 
of the landlord if a gentleman had been there. 

" I don't know," replied the landlord ; "you'll 
find two or three in the parlour : you'd better 
look in." 

Judkins looked in, but Sylvester was not 
there ; still, feeling completely exhausted, he 
called for a small glass of brandy and water, 
and sank upon a chair. 

Every eye was upon him, of course, and more 
especially the eye of one man, who, as soon as 
the brandy and water had been brought, rose 
and said, " Ah, old fellow, how are you ?" 

" Pretty well," replied Judkins ; " only I've 
been running. But, really, you have the ad- 
vantage of wic." 

"Not at all," cried the stranger; "come, 
give us your hand : you'll shake hands with me, 
won't you?" 

" Oh, I've no objection," said Judkins, who 
gave him his hand — the only hand he had dis- 
engaged, the other having been thiust into his 
pocket with the chain. 

"What!" exclaimed the stranger; "the left 
hand ! Is that the way you treat an old 
friend?" 

" You're no old friend of mine," said Judkins, 
who began to feel very much embarrassed. 

" Oh, yes I am," returned the stranger, 
" come, give us your right hand, man." 

" I shan't do nothing of the sort. I don't 
know you.'' 

^ " You don't ! I'll tell you who I am, if you'll 
give me your hand." 

" I don't want to kndw who you are." 

" Come, ffive us your hand, man." 

"What GO you mean? Can't I come into 
the house vrithout being interrupted ?" 

" Not into this house while I am here. I'm 
the constable of Holler, and always on the look 
out for fellows like yoa." 
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** I don't care if you're the constable of fifty- 
Hollers, I've nothing to be either ashamed or 
af eared on." 

" I dare say not : but it's no use, you know ! 
I saw it : I know I saw it ! Will you let me 
see your right hand ?" 

" No." 

"Butlfw7/seeit!" 

**Will you V* said Judkins, whose blood be- 
gan to boil. 

"WiU U Yes!— now then?" he added, 
seizing the arm of Judkins, who on the instant 
knocked him down, and would have escaped, 
but that the landlord, who was coming into the 
room at the time, stopped him. 

** What's the meanmg of all this 7" inquired 
the landlord. 

^ " He's my prisoner !" cried the constable, 
rising : " I'll run all risks ; he's my prisoner!'* 

" What for?" demanded the landlord. 

" Why look at his right hand ! Just look at 
it!" 

" What do you mean ? You are always kick- 
ing up some row — what do you mean ?'* 

'* Only look at that man's right hand : that's 
aU?" 

** Let me look at it?" said the landlord, ad- 
dressing Judkins calmly. *' You shall not be 
ill treated here." 

Judkins drew his hand from hss pocket, and 
with it a portion of the chain of course. 

" There it is !" cried the constable in triumph. 
** There you are ! I knew I saw it I and here's 
the other ruffle. Why, you're and escaped con- 
vict !— that's what you are." 

^ " I'm nothius; of the sort f " exclaimed Jud- 
kins, indignanUy. 

" It's no use, you know. Not a bit of it. 
Don't put yourself in a passion. Come along." 

" But where — where !" exclaimed Judkins, 
in a dreadful state of excitement. 

" Oh, I'll find a lodging for you. Now then. 
Here, Johnson ! — here, Smith ! — come and as- 
sist me, will you?" 

Both Johnson and Smith at once went to his 
assistance, and, in spite of the expostulations of 
Judkins — in spite of his strong declarations of 
innocence — ^in spite of his struggles, entreaties, 
and threats, they hurried him on to the cage. 



CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

THE MTSTKRT SOLVED. 



When the ghost of Banquo appeared at the 
banquet, it terribly started Macbeth, but nei- 
ther Macbeth nor any other individual was 
ever more startled than Mary was, when on 
entering the parlor alone the next morning, 
she saw a man lyin^ esloep on the couch. 

Of course she didn't stop in the room long. 
On the contrary, she very soon rushed out of it ; 
and, although she neither screamed, nor fell, 
nor fainted, on reaching the kitchen, she felt 
*♦ fit to drop." 

" Oh ! cook," she sighed, as she sank on a 
chair : ** there's a man ! — ^there's a man !" 



*' There's a tnan! Where's a man!" d» 
manded cook. 

'• In the parlor." 

*' A man m the parlor. Why, what's he af- 
ter there ?" 

" He's asleep — ^fast asleep. I know he's 
asleep ; but the moment I saw him my heart 
was m my mouth." 

** But what sort of a man does he look like?'* 

" I don't know. I couldn't stop to look ; I 
only know he's a man." 

" And asleep, you say ? You're quite sore 
he's asleep ?" 

"Oh! quite." 

" Then I'll go and have a look at him. Corns, 
come along." 

"Oh! Idurs'n't." 

" Fiddlesticks. You're not afraid of a man 
when he's fast asleep, are you 7 Come along, 
do ! and don't be siUy." 

Mary reluctantly rose from her chair and 
followed cook, sofdy and slowly; and when 
cook had reached the parlor door, she peeped, 
and beheld — the man ! 

" Why, it's only Mr. Sylvester, girl !" she 
exclaimed. " How stupid you are to be sure!" 

" Mr. Sylvester I" said Mary, whose courage 
returned, and <the looked in, and then fbond 
that he was the man. 

" I wonder where Judkins is !** said cook, 
who had an idea that something was wrong. 
" He certainly ought to have been down by 
this time. Shall we go up and knock at the 
door?" 

" If you like," replied Mary, who didn't at 
all understand cook's feelings, and therefore 
couldn't appreciate them: still she went up 
with her, and found the door open, and further, 
that Judkins was not in the room. 

** Why, where on earth is he !" cried cook, 
who began to feel very much alarmed. " He's 
not in the garden?" she added, looking out 
" No. Why, where in the world can he be ?" 

"In the tool-house, perhaps," suggested 
Mary, and cook at once ran down and went to 
the tool-house: but no! — he was not there. 
She called to him : no ! Why, what could be 
the meaning of all this ! Had Sylvester mur- 
dered and buried him? She really thought 
this extremely possible, and shuddered, and 
ran back to Mary, and told her Co go to her 
mistress immediately, and let her know that 
Sylvester was in the parlor, while Judkins 
could no where be found. 

Mary accordingly went, and told to her mis* 
tress, who, feeling quite certain that all was not 
right, slipped on her morning gown hastily, 
and with great trepidation descended. 

Sylvester was still on the couch, and she ap- 
proached him, and sat by his side, and found 
that he was in a deep sleep. 

" Sylvester, my love !" she cried. " Sylves- 
ter [—Stflveater /—My dear /" 

Sylvester opened his eyes, and started. 
" Why," he exclaimed, looking round, " how 
is this ? In the parlor !" 

" How long," said Aunt Eleanor, afiection- 
ately: "how long have you been sleeping 
here ?" 

" Oh ! aunt, I'm sorry — ^very sorry for this. 
It*s galling in the extreme." He added, aiif 
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grily, " Jadkins onght to have known better. 
It's monstrooB, that a man like that is not to 
be truflted." 

" Do not vex yourself, my love/' said Aunt 
Eleanor, " pray do not vex yourself. Let us 
thank God tnat youare safe. Where is Judkins 7" 

'* I know not, aunt : nor do I know how I 
eame here. I know only this, that we went 
irp to bed about ten ; that I was well secured 
to Mm, and that here I am now." 

" But is it not strange 7 He is no where to 
be found." 

'* It *11 be no great loss if he never be found. 
I might have gone and broken my neck ; what 
did he care 7 I theusht him a different man." 

"Nay, my dear, do not thus censure him 
jet. First ascertain the eauee of his letting you 
Dee. I have always found him faithful and 
obedient." 

" Why, I thought that I might have trusted 
my Ufe in hia hands ; and yet, although I en- 
joined him not to suffer me to leave the room, 
liore I am, while he is gone no one knows 
where, and no one cares." 

** I hope, sir,*' observed cook, with tears in 
her eyes, ** that you haven't been doing no- 
thing wiUi him: I hopej sir, you haven't oeen 
doing him no mischief!" . 

"Mischief!" cried Sylvester. "What do 
you mean 7" 

" No, cook : certainly not," said Aunt Elea- 
nor. *• He will, I have no doubt, return by- 
and-bye, and when he doee return, I shall ex- 
pect him to give a good account of his conduct. 
Now go ana get the breakfast ready. Mary, 
come with me. Do not be angry, my dear," 
ihe added, addressing Sylvester, and kissing 
iam with the deepest affection. '* Let us thank 
heaven that nothmg dreadful has occurred." 

She then went up to dress, and so did Syl- 
Tetter, who found the key on the bed, but, of 
coorae, not the chain : and while he was in- 
dignantly shaving himself, cook was utterly 
lost in conjecture. What a number of dreadful 
deaths she conceived that Judkins might have 
died while she was getting the breakfast ready! 
What stabbing, drowning, poisoning, strangu- 
lation, and burying alive, rose before her vivid 
imagination then ! She was wild ! — quite wild ! 
She put the eggs upon the gridiron instead of 
the ham, and the ham in the saucepan instead 
of the eggs, and felt strongly that the landlady 
of the **Cock and Constitution" — the house 
which Judkins had been after — she never should 
be. This thought alone was maddening ; but 
when in addition to this she reflected upon the 
aasiuned dreadful fact, of a man like Judkins 
being thus cut off in his very prime, without 
haying left anything like a will: it was too 
much: she couldn't endure it; and as she 
foond she couldn't, she let the ham and eggs 
go on just as they pleased, sank into a chair and 
wept. 

And thus she remained until Mary came 
down, when she most unreservedly opened her 
beart. And Mary sympathised with her, and 
boiled her eggs for her, and cooked two slices 
of ham, and Degffed of her earnestly not to 
"take on" so, and then took the breakfast in. 

" Has Jodkins returned yet 7" inquired Aunt 



" No, ma'am : he's not come hack yet." 

" Dear me, it's very strange ; I cannot at all 
account for it. Have you no idea where ho is 7" 

*» Not the leasest in life, ma'am, I'm sure." 

" Well ! we must of course have patience ; 
but at present his conduct appears to be extra- 
ordinary. That will do, Mary ; I'll ring when 
j I want you." 

I Mary withdrew, and returned to cook, whose 
j affliction was most intense: she sighed and 
: sobbed vehemently, and would not be consoled. 
I Her Judkins — oh! her Judkins — lived, she 
! feared, in her memory only. His absence— 
. his deeply mysterious absence — tugged at her 
; heartstrings, and withered her hopes. Oh ! 
I that she knew where he was to be found !•— she 
; would have him — dead or alive she would have 
him ! In vain did Mary appeal to her philoso- 
phy : in vain she preached patience, ana talked 
about hope : cook suspected strongly that Jud- 
kins had been murdered, and felt at length that 
she knew it. 

"Oh! what is this life^" she in agony ex- 
claimed — ** what is this life but a tub full of eels; 
The moment you think you have sot the one 
you want, it slips through your fingers, and 
there you are !" 

She got the cards, and Mary shuffled them, 
and gave them to cook to cut. The first she 
cut was the nine of spades : " Trouble, trouble, 
trouble !" she cried, and proceeded to cut 
again. The next she cut was the ace of spades . 
" Death !" she exclaimed, and sank back in her 
chair. 

The bell rang. Mary was summoned to the 
gate. The reverend gentleman was there. He 
seemed excited — dreadfully excited — and Mary- 
had no sooner let him in, than she ran to tell 
cook that he was so. 

Sylvester met him at the door, and the mo- 
ment the reverend gentleman saw him, he 
grasped his hand, and with fervor, exclaimed — 

** 1 am happy to see you — most happy. I 
feared," he aaded, as he entered the room, 
" that some new calamity had befallen us, for 
Judkms— " 

" Have you seen him 7" 

"He is now at my house, in the custody of a 
constable, with irons, not only on his hands but 
on his legs." 

" Is it possible !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor : 
"why, what in the world has he been doing 7" 

" The constable will have it that he's an es- 
caped convict." 

" A what !" cried Sylvester, bursting into a 
loud roar of laughter, in which Aunt Eleanor 
could not help joining. 

" He will have it," repeated the reverend 
gentleman, gravely, " that he's an escaped con- 
vict; but I don't at present know the particu- 
lars, because the moment I ascertained that he 
had missed you in the night, I ran over to see 
if you were safe." 

" Missed me, indeed !" exclaimed Sylvester, 
** I've no patience with the man !" 

" But he may not be in fault after all, my 
dear," suggested Aunt Eleanor, "you had better 
go and see." 

"Aye, come with me; come," said the rev- 
rend gentleman, " let's go and hear the partico- 
lars at once." 
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^I may not accompany your— may T?" in- 
qoired Aunt Eleanor. 

** Yes," replied the reverend gentleman : ** do, 
by all means." 

Aunt Eleanor ran for her bonnet and shawl, 
and they left the cottage together. 

On reaching the parsonage-house — at the 
door of which stood the chaise-cart in which the 
'* escaped convict" had been brought — they 
proceeded to the library, and there found Jud- 
fdnsfeeling much degraded and looking veiy ill. 

" Well, Judkins," said Sylvester, sternly, 
** what have you been doing ?" 

^ ** I ain*t been doing o* nothing, «r, but run- 
ning after you." 

" You ou^ht not to have allowed me to leave 
you at all, sur.'* 

** I can explain all that, sir — I ktaow I can ; 
if you will but satisfy this here person that Tm 
not what he takes me for." 

" Why have you this man in custody?" de- 
manded Sylvester of the constable. 

" Why, sir, if s as this," replied the consta- 
ble ; " last night, when I was at HoUer Bell, 
the i)risoner came running into the house to 
ask if some gentleman had been there, and 
when he came into the room where I was, to 
look round, I saw that he had a handcuff on, 
and therefore, as he was a stranger to the place, 
I felt it my duty, as a constable, to take \um 
into custody." 

" What time was that ?" 

** About half-past eleven." 

" Could you not have returned with him at 
once, or sent to inquire about him ?" 

" That's what I wanted him to do," exclaim- 
ed Judkins. 

'* And that'fr what I dare say I should have 
done — although not bound to do so — if you 
hadn't been so violent. In the first place, he 
tried to conceal the handcuff— that looked sus- 
picious: in the second place, when I asked him 
to shake hands with mc he wouldn't: in the 
diird place, when I tried to raise his arm, he 
knocked me down : and in the fourth place, 
it required three powerful men to carry him 
off to the cage." 

" Why were you so violent, Judkins ?" said 
Sylvester. " Why did you not at once explain 
who you were ?" 

" I didn't suppose it to be necessary at first, 
and when I would have done so they wouldn't 
let me." 

** There was, I dare say, unnecessary vio- 
lence on both sides ; but when you found that 
appearances were against you, you ought to 
have been calm." 

** I couldn't, sir, after he had called me a 
convict." 

"He certainly was justified in supposing that 
you had escaped from custody." 

" To be sure I was, sir," exclaimed the con- 
stable ; " and, as such, it was my bounden duty 
to take him." 

•* I don't dispute that ; but I think that you 
might have come with him to the Grange, in- 
stead of thrusting him into a place of confine- 
ment. He is our servant : and I have an afflic- 
tion which renders it necessary for him to sleep 
in my room. I am, unfortunately, in the habit 
of walking in my sleep, and in order to prevent 
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this, I am secured to faim by tbese manacles 
Last night, it appears, I, by some means, man 
aged to get away firom him, and wehn he missed 
me — *\ 

** I heard that you'd gone on to Holler," said 
Judkins. 

*' He heard that I had gone on towards Hoi- 
worth---ran after me — crushed into the Bell to 
ascertain if I was there — and there you saw 
him. I presume that you are now quite satis- 
fied." 

" Can you unlock them there handcuffs, sir?" 
" Yes," replied Sylvester : ** here is the key. 
You will find that that wiU uidock them both." 
"Well," said the constable, having foniid 
this to be correct, ** as Fve had him in cusbidy, 
I ought, sir, by good rights, to take him before 
a magistrate.** 

" There cannot, surely, be the slightest ne- 
cessity for that." 

** I don't know, sir, whether I am justified in 
letting him go without." 

"Nonsense," said the reverend gentleman, 
"nonsense: /'// be responsible for him, and 
that's sufficient" 

" Well, sir, so long as /'mheld harmless, 
that's all I want I'm satisfied myself." 

"Very well then," said Sylvester, "take those 
things off." 

The constable did so at once, and when 
Sylvester had privately placed in llifjL hand a 
sovereign, he bowed and left the hou8e^^^. 

" Now Judkins," said Sylvester, " how^liiflL 
you to let me leave the room last night ?" "^ 

^ I'll tell, sir : I'll tell you exact how it was. 
I hid the key up as you told me. Well, a Utile 
after eleven you woke me up, and said to me, 
'Judkins, just give me the key.' You speke 
just as you speak now, and I thought, in coarse, 
that you was awake. I didn^ dream of your 
being asleep. Well, sir, you got up and dressed 
yourself, and went out of the room, and it wasn't 
until I heard you open the front door, that the 
idea struck me. I then became alarmed, and 
got up and whipped on my things, and went 
out, and as I heard, when I got in the road, 
that you, or some gentleman nad gone on to 
Holler, I ran fit to split myself right to Holler 
Bell, and there, in course, the constable saw 
me." 

" I see how it is now exactly. You fancied, 
of course, that I was awake." 

"I did indeed, sir. Oh, if I hadn't, T wouldn't 
have suffered you to have left the room for the 
world." I 

" Another time, Judkins, let me on no account ' 
have the key : give it to me under no pretence, 
whatever." 

" Til take care of that, sir. Tve had a lesson. 
You won't catch me doing it again, sir, I'U 
toarrant.** 

" I hope not. Now run home and get some 
refreshment. What sort of a place were yoi 
in?" 

"Oh, horrid, sir. Worse than a pigsty, and 
80 cold — oh ?" 

" Then you didn't sleep much ?" 
" Never sotSLtoinkf sir, all the blessed night*' 
" Then it you feel disposed to go to bed, do 
so. There, run away, and make yourself a» 
comfortable as you can.'* 
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"Stop,*' Boid the reyerend gendeman, ** drink 
tbat. It's brandy." 

Judkins knew it. He didn't require to be 
told. He took the glass and emptied it, and 
then ran home to comfort cook. 

The reverend gentleman now began to de- 
icant at faU length on the conduct of the consta- 
ble, and while he was thns occupied, a servant 
entered, and presented him with a card. He 
hoked at it : and after a pause, slightly started. 
" Mr. George Augustus Howard !" thought he ; 
" why that is the name of the centleman whom 
Sylvester's father was supposed to have itijured ; 
—surely this is the same man !'* 

"Have you shown this gentleman into the 
parlor V* he inquired. 

" No, sir," replied the servant ; ** he is in his 
carriage at the door." 

" Ask him to walk in : 1*11 be with him im- 
mediately. You will excuse me for a short 
time,'* he added, addressing Aunt Eleanor. 

" Oh, Sylvester and I wiU return now. We 
will oidy take a walk round the garden." 

" Well," said- the reverend gentleman, who 
felt somewhat tremulous, " I expect that I shall 
Have, in the course of an hour, something of 
imporiance to communicate." 

** Indeed ! Well, we shall be happy to see 
you. Do i^ot let us detain you now." 

Sylvest0f and his aunt men went into the 
garden, and when the reverend gentleman had 
jieried himself sufficiently, he jomed Mr. How- 
ard in the parlor. 

** Mr. Bouse, I believe I have the honor to 
address," observed Mr. Howard, calmly. 

"My name is Rouse," returned the reverend 
gentlenian. " I beg that you will be seated.'* 

" Sir," said Mr. Howard, *• I ought to apolo- 

S9 for introducing m^rself thus : but I tnink 
t, when I have explfuned to you my object, 
yoQ will pardon me, I saw in a paper, last 
evening, the report of a trial, in which you were 
in some degree interested," 

" Julian versus Sound?" 

"The same." 

** I was indeed, and am stiU interested deep- 
^.^ 

" And so am I — so deeply, that every hope I 
have of happiness in this life depends upon my 
conviction of the truth of that plea upon whic* 
the defence rested. You know Mr. Sounds 'of 
course ?" 

" Intimately. He was here just this moment. 
There he is \»rith his aunt, now leaving the gar- 
den gate." 

"Indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Howard, looking 
round eagerly : " I shouH much like to know 
and converse with him'** 

" Shall I call him bfeck T" 

" I thank you — I thank you : not now — ^not 
now. Did you know his father ?" 

" No ; I never did. I saw him once, I be- 
Heve; buc only once." 

"Vo ycu know what his christian name 
was?" 

" Let me see ; Dr. Sound — Dr, — dear me — 
Horatio ! yes, thai was it ; I recollect now, it 
wat Horatio." 

" I waa right in my conjecture then : that 
WM the man. And now III explain to you 
ivhy I came here. Yoa stated, I belieye, in 
11 



your evidence on the trial, that you had not the 
slightest doubt of the fact of Mr. Sound being a 
somnambulist." 

" I did so. Nor had I the slightest doubt on 

the subject : nor have I now. Nay, I had an 

additional proof of the fact this very morning!" 

** Can it, think you, be proved, sir, to my 

satisfaction ?" 

" Most certainly ! I'll undertake to prove it 
to the satisfaction of any man alive." 

" I will tell you why I am anxious to be 
satisfied. Some years since, this young man's 
father and I were bosom friends. We had 
known each other for many years, and fancied 
that we knew each other's hearts. We visited 
each other constantly, and continued thus to 
visit, until one fatal ni^ht, when he was abso- 
lutely found in my wife's chamber, sitting by 
the side of her bed !" 

"Exactly — ^yes — well?" cried the reverend 
gentleman. 

" Well, he bein^ not only a fi^end, but the 
medical adviser of my wife, I, on hearing of the 
circumstance, thought but little of it ; conceiv- 
ing that, of course, ne had been to attend her 
professionally ; but when my vrife denied 
strongly all knowledge of the circumstance, 
my suspicions were aroused ; and these suspi- 
cions were confinned by Sound himself in the 
morning, for he declared, most solemnly de- 
clared, that on that particul«r night he never 
entered the house at all ! This I thought con- 
clusive. Had not the f«ct been denied, the 
thing would have pasted oflT, of course ; but, 
being thus induced to believe that they had 
conspired to deceive me, I felt most abundant- 
ly convinced of her guilt. I did not, however, 
proceed, as Sir Charles Julian has proceeded. 
I had too much regard for my own feelings, 
and the feelings of those around me. I — as I 
then conceired, justly — cast her off with a suf- 
ficient allowance to secure to her all personal 
comforts ; and there, sir — there was an end." 
"Poo/ lady I And did she live long after 
that ?" 

" gtoe is living — still." 

^'And does she still declare her innocence T"* 
" She does, most solemnly." 
" Then, be sure that she is innocent. Oh * 
be sure of it." 

" I would to God that I could be sure." 
" You have seen her since ?" 
" But once : but once : and that was recent- 
ly. My daughter sees her twice a year. That 
request I could not deny her. They meet here, 
in this very village." 

" Why !" exclaimed the reverend gentleman, 
"I have seen two carriages at the door of the 
inn frequently, and always on particular days ; 
and now I come to look at it, yours is one of 
them I Bless my life and soul, how extraordi- 
nary that is ! |Iow often have I wondered why 
they met there !" 

" They have met for that purpose ; but my 
daughter, until a short time smce, never knew 
that she had a mother living." 

" I now," said the reverend gentleman, " un- 
derstand and appreciate your anxiety to be 
satisfied on this important point; and that 
satisfaction, be assured, as fiur as SylvMter li- 
ooQcemed, I will giye yon," 
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** If I can be satufied with reference to Atm, 
I shall be satisfied completely : for his father 
just before his death wrote to me, and stated 
that if he toere there the night in question, he 
was there in a state of somnambulism ; the idea 
of which I then utterly rejected, but feel dis- 
posed to entertain it now. If, therefore, I can 
be satisfied with reference to the son, I shall 
be satisfied with reference to the father. It is 
true I never heard of somnambulism being 
hereditary ; but that will sufficiently satisfy 
me." 

"Then that satisfaction you shall have. I 
pledge myself to satisfy you. I undertake to 
bring before you proofs which you yourself 
shall hold to be irrefragable. I am now pre- 
paring a statement of facts to be laid before Sir 
Charles — who, although he has a verdict, is not 
at all convinced of its justice — and a copy of 
that statement you shall have. I will bring 
before you witnesses here, to prove all that has 
occurred in this place ; and I'll take you up to 
town and introduce you to Dr. Delolme and 
his son, whose evidence I am certain you will 
hold to be conclusive." 

" Is the Mr. Delolme who appeared on the 
trial, the son of Dr. Delolme ?" 

•*Ye8." 

" I knew him well. He was one of the most 
intimate friends of Dr. Sound." 

*« He was so." 

"Oh! I knew Urn perfectly well; but I 
have not seen him for many, many years. 
Since that unhappy afPior, I have kept myself 
entirely aloof from the world." 

" Then let us go to London together and see 
him, and Thomas, his son." 

" I would go, sir, to the end of the world to 
be satisfied." 

" That is sufficient. You shall first have this 
statement — the truth of every word of which 
I undertake to prove — and then well go up to 
town together." 

" I need not explain to you how highly I ap- 
preciate your kindness ; but believe mt — " 

"Not a word on that subject! I am more 
deeply interested in the vindication of Dr. 
Sound's character, than you imagine. Wheie 
can I communicate with you ? Do you live a 
very great distance from this place ?" 

" Scarcely four miles ofi*! Borton Hall is my 
residence." 

"Borton Hall I How very strange that I 
should never have heard of your living there !" 

" I have, as I before observed, kept myself 
completely secluded." 

" Well; that accounts for it, of course. But 
yours must have been a weary life." 

" It has been, indeed. But, then, what 

Eleasure could society impart to me ? It could 
ut inflict additional pain. I have not, my dear 
sir, for years and years, spoken so freely to any 
man as I have now spoken to you ; but I feel as 
if you had lifted a weight from my heart, and as 
I now besin to doubt, I now begin to hope. I 
feel already a different man ; and hence you 
may be sure that my mind is prepared for con- 
viction. Nay," he added, as tears chased each 
other down his cheeks, " so much lighter do I 
feel, that I am about to solicit your company 
to-day. Come and dine with me ? It is a long, 



long time smce I entertained a firiend but say 
that you will come ?" 

" My dear sir, I will." 

" Could you bring Mr. Sound with you t" 

" Certainly ! I will do so. Nay, I shaU be 
most happy to do so. He need not know your 
object exactly. It would not be wise, perhapa, 
to tell that to him yet. You are a firiend of 
mine : that will be sufficient. The subject of 
somnambulism can be easily introduced, and 
yon will then hear his views on that subject ez' 
plained." 

" My dear friend, I feel extremely grateful to 
you: you know not how grateful I feel! How- 
ever, I may, of course, expect vou at four ?" 

" I will most assuredly be there." 

Mr. Howard took his hand and pressed it 
wannly, and, having received such additional 
assurances as could not fail to strengthen his 
hopes, returned to his carriage, and gave the 
word " home." 

I The reverend gentleman was now in a state 
of rapture. All, m his judgment, was perfectly 
clear. He had but to prove this to Howard's 
satisfaction — which he felt, of course, sure that 
he could do — and poor Mrs. Howard would be 
restored to her husband, who would, of course, 
in consequence, be once more happy — his own 
dear Eleanor would be delishted with the &ct 
of her brother's character oeing vindicated — 
Sylvester's innocence would be proved to the 
world, and Lady Julian would return to Sir 
Charles, who would be in a state of felicity 
again. If there be a pure pleasure on earth, it 
is assuredly that of impartmg pleasure to oth' 
ers, and the reverend gentleman — who Imasin- 
ed that he saw all this with the most perfect 
distinctness— experienced this pleasure in an 
eminent degree. Of what an immense amount 
of happiness did he then possess the germs. 
In his view, no man was ever placed in a more 
fortunate position. But he would not keep the 
knowledge of his position to himself. No ; he'd 
go and begin to spread this hapj^iness with- 
out delay. His Eleanor should be informed of 
all that had transpired ; and, as she was the 
first to be made happy, he went to the cottage 
at once. 

I* Sylvester," said he, as he entered, " I am 
^oing to dine with a friend to-day at four : will 
y«u go >with me ?" 

** I shaUbe most happy to do so." 

'' We shaft be by ourselves : everything quite 
quiet ! I offer no apology at present to you," 
he added, turning to Aunt Eleanor, " for thus 
depriving you of ti^ society. But, come, let us 
take a little turn in fh^ garden." 

Aunt Eleanor, who iiierred from this that he 
wished to say something to her in private, 
smiled, and left her work, and went into the 
garden with him. 

" Now," said he ; " I told you that I thought 
— and it did at the time strike me — that I should 
have, in the course of the morning, sotaething 
important to communicate." 

"And have you?" 

" I have, my dear Eleanor : I have." 

He then led her into the arbor, and there, to 
her utter amazement, told her all that had oc- 
curred. At first, on hearing him mention the 
name of Howard, she nearly fainted ; but, re 
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covering her self-possession, she subsequently- 
listened with almost breathless anxiety. He 
remembered nearly every word that had pass- 
ed, and every word that he remembered he 
Gommuuicated to her, embellished only with a 
description of the feelings inspired. 

** And now/' said he, at the conclusion of this 
intelligence; ''ought we not to be most thankful ? 
Out ofevil cometh good. The very thing which 
we held to be a great calamity, may prove to 
be a blessing indeed. Thus we, in our blind- 
ness, complain : events occur, of the tendency 
of which we have no knowledge, no concep- 
tion; and, because we are too short-sighted to 
see their tendency, we presumptuously pro- 
nounce diera to be evils, and, instead of being 
grateful, complain. How wonderfully is eve- 
rything ordered ! And what poor, weak, de- 
pendent, helpless creatures we are ! We are 
oat instruments in the hands of him who em- 
ploys us to work out His great design. But, 
come, dear Eleanor, why so sad T" 

**I am not sad,'* she replied; " believe me. 
You have said that we ought to be thankful : I 
am, indeed, thankful: most thankful. But — 
should Mr. Howard, alter all, not be satisfied — '* 

** That, my dear Eleanor, I hold to be impos- 
sible. Why, Sylvester, I have not the slightest 
doubt, will this very day satisfy him." 

** But did I not understand you that Sylvester 
was to have no knowledge of^his object 7" 

" Exactly ! But, when I have introduced the 
sabject, Sylvester vdll join in the conversation, 
of coarse.*' 

•* I perceive. Well, I hope to heaven that 
yoamay be successful V* 

** Be sore that we shall be. I feel certam of 
it I never felt more certain of anything yet. 
And now let us go in again. Sylvester may 
•aspect that there is something which we are 
inxioafl to conceal from him, and I wish him to 
go there tree from all suspicion." 

They then returned to the parlor, in which 
Sylvester was reading, and, as they entered, 
the reverend gentleman said, "Well, my dear 
b<^, now what time will you be ready ?" 

" Oh, at what time you please!" replied Syl- 
vester. " How far have we to go !" 

" About four miles ; it can't be more than 
that." 

" Then I suppose we ought to start about 
half-past three 7 Shall I drive you over in our 
macnine, or will you go in yours 7" 

** Oh, we may as well go in mine." 

** Very welL Then, in the meantime, aunt, 
you and I will go for a drive somewhere : shall 
we 7" 

" I should like it, my dear, much.*' 

The reverend gentleman then left the cot- 
tage, and Sylvester went to look after the 
chaise, while Aunt Eleanor— to whom Borton 
Hall had become an object of the most intense 
mterest — decided on getting Sylvester to drive 
ixmnd Borton, in order that she might just look 
at the Hall. 

Accordingly, on getting into the chaise, she 
intimated to mm the road she wished to go — 
of coarse without explaining her object — and 
they went that road and passed the Hall, of 
which the coald ^t but the slightest glimpse, 
•0 pi^ectly was it sorrounded by trees. 



j " How should you like to live there?" in- 
quired Sylvester, perceiving the eyes of his 
aunt fixed upon it. 

" I think not at all, my love ; — should yon 7." 
• " I might if I wished to be buried alive. 
> What place is that 7" he inquired of a man who 
! was passing at the time. 

" Borton Hall, sir," replied the man. 

" Who lives there !" 

" Don't know, sir. Nobody knows. Nobody 
never did know." 

** Nobody, I suppose then, particularly wants 
to know. Of course it's inhabited 7" 

*'Sir7" 

" Some one lives there, of course." 

" Oh, yes, sir, two or three lives there, if they 
call that livin*. They're rollin' in riches, too, 
if that's any good to 'em." 

" Is the master of the house then a miser 7'* 

"A miser, sir ! no, sir : he's one of the most 
liberalest men as is— only he won't let nobody 
know him. He don't care what he gives away 
nor what he pays for what he has." 

" Is he never to be seen 7" 

** Oh, yes, sir — sometimes. Fve seen him 
often, and he looks, for all the world, sir, as if 
he'd been committing a million o' murders." 

*' Well, he's an extraordinary fellow, certain- 
ly," said Sylvester, who threw the man six- 
pence and tnen drove on. 

That this colloquy, short as it was, deeply 
interested Aunt Eleanor, is a fact which may 
well be conceived. She knew the cause of 
Howard's seclusion and dejection ; but as Syl- 
vester did not, he thought no more about me 
matter. 

" Thereat a lovely girl !" he exclaimed, as a 
carriage passed them about half a mile from 
the Hall. " Did y;ou see her 7" 

" I took no particular notice, my dear, I was 
looking at the carriage." 

" Oh, you should nave seen her — one of the 
most beautiful creatures I ever beheld !" 

" Young, my dear — very young 7" 

'* She seemed to be very young. An older 
person — her mother, I imagine — was in the 
carriage with her." 

This at once banished the thought she had 
conceived of its being Howard's daughter. She 
had no mother to ride by her side : of every 
comfort — of every joy which a mother could 
impart she had been most unhappily deprived. 

" I wonder," said Sylvester, " whom she can 
be. Do you know the cajriage 7" 

'* I thought as it passed J^at I'd seen it before. 
But it cannot be the one t imagined." 

** I should much like to know who she is.** 

" Why, my love— why 7" 

** Oh, I don't know. Perhaps because she i$ 
the most charming. ^rl I ever saw." 

The subject thendropped, and as Sylvertdr's 
thoughts were fixed on ner, while those o^ his 
aunt were engaged vrith Howard, they return- 
ed, almost in silence, to the Grange. 

At ten minutes past three precisely— the 
usual twenty minutes before the appointed time 
— the reverend Gentleman drove up to the gate ; 
and, bavins alighted, felt anxious to be off ; bat 
Silvester, knovring this projp«nsity of his, had 
him in and expostulated with him, and pointed 
out to him the monstroas absurdity of supposing 
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that his horse couldn't do more than fotur miles 
an hour. 

" Did you ever see a carriage," he inquired 
at length ; '*^an olive carriage, picked out with 
white ?" 

" I have seen such a carriage," replied the 
reverend gentleman, cdoring up on the instant *, 
*'I certainly have seen such a carriage t" 

** And so have I ! and of all the lovely crea- 
lores I ever beheld, she^ who was in tliat car- 
riage this moming,^ was incomparably the wo9t 
lovely!" 

"What!" exclaimed the reverend gentle- 
man, who didn't on this point wish to be 
urged. " What !" be reiterated, pointing to a 
portrait for which Aunt Eleanor had sat twenty 
years before. ^H(we you ever seen that por- 
trait?'' 

•* Of course I have ; and see it now." 

**• Did you ever see the orieimU 7" 

Aunt Eleanor smiled, ana playfidly patted 
the cheek of the reverend gentleman and olush- 
ed, and said that '* she thought it was much too 
bad." 

** WeB, but do you know to whom that car- 
riage belongs t" enquired Sylvester. 

•* Was this young lady alone ?" 

" No } her mother was with her." 

** Then I dont know at all. But come, letV 
be off. We shall keep them waiting ; I know 
we shall!" 

" Oh ! we have j^enty of time. ShaH /drive?" 

" If you please ! Yes, do." 

" Very well. Is there any exhibition about 
ten miles off?" 

" Not that I'm aware of J Why ?" 

" If there had been, we might as well have 
seen that first!" 

** But really we have no time to spare t we 
haven't indeed." 

"WeU! then we'U be off." 

They then took leave of Aunt Eleanor — who 
made them promise to be home by ten— and 
while she prayed for their success, they started. 

On reaching the avenue which led to the 
Hall, Sylvester suddenly stopped, and ex- 
claimed — 

u Why ! we passed this wilderness ^tni morn- 
ing ! Are you going in here T" 

"Oh yes! Goon!" 

" Are you sure that you can find your way 
out again ?" ^ 

" I have not the smallest fear of that." 

** Oh ! Well, then we'll explore ! Are we 
going to dine with the proprietor of this den?" 

" We shall dine with the gentleman who 
lives at the Hall!" 

" He's a natural curiosity, is he not?" 

" A natural curiosity !" 

"Yes; the man oi whom I inquired this 
moiraing in the road said that he didn't know 
him, that nobody knew him, and that he never 
was known !" 

" He certainly leads a life of seclusion, but 
you will find him a most perfect gentleman, 
notwithstanding." 

They now reached the circular lawn before 

the house, and as they drove round, two ser- 

Tants appeared ai the door, and immediately 

"^ — fords Howard came forth, and proceeded 

iome them warmlj. 



This ceremony ended, he led them into a 
spacious and most elegantly famished room, 
uid at once introduced them to Henriette. 

Sylvester recognised her in an instant. It 
was the sweet girl whom be had that momins 
seen. And there was the lady whom he had 
conceived to be her mother, but who was in- 
troduced to him as Miss JDuprez. 

Havina; been presented, Henriette retired txy 
one^ of the windows — gracefully, but with a 
timidity which proved that she had not been 
moch accustomed to society — and, while How- 
ard was conversing with the reverend gentle- 
man, and glancing at Sylvester — who was an 
object of peculiar interest to him — Sylvester 
and Henriette were glancing at each ether, for 
he was equally, although witb far different 
feelings, an object of interest to her. And thaa 
they were engaged until dinner was announced, 
when Howard gave Henriette to the reverend 
gentleman, and — aa Misa Dmrez had left the 
room — took Sylvester's arm himaelf, 

^ Miss Duprez, however, joined them in the 
dining-room, and they sat down to a most de- 
licious dinner — a dinner which the reverend 
gentleman highly enjoyed — but of which nei- 
^ tier Sylvester nor Henriette — ^who was exceed- 
ingly tremulous the whole of the time— -partook 
freely. 

It will not appear amazing that Henriette — 
who had never before dined with strangers- 
should feel, on tlH» occasion, nervous , but it i» 
very questionable whether she would have felt 
half so nervous, had there been but one guest, 
and that guest had been the reverend gentle- 
man. It will be extremely rational to believe 
that she would not ; for her eyes and those of 
Sylvester constantly met— so constantly, in- 
deed, that it really appeared as if they had not 
the power to keep them off. 

Very soon after dinner the ladies withdrew, 
and tlien Sylvester felt more at ease, and, ae 
Howard— who was highly pleased with him— 
paid him every attention, he joined in the con 
versation freely and ^[aily, until the subject of 
somnambulism was mtroduced, when he be- 
came at once thoughtful and silent. 

Conceiving, however, that, being a friend of 
the reverend gentleman, Howard knew, of 
course, all about the recent trial, he eventually 
shook off all unpleasant thoughts, and, on being 
appealed to, entered into the subject fully. 
He related all those circumstances connected 
with the case which did not transpire on the 
trial — how Sir Charles had attacked him ; how 
the duel was prevented; how the pier-slass 
was broken, and so on — and then described the 
scenes which be unconsciously produced while 
residing with Dr. Delolme. 

This description not only amazed Howard, 
but amused him ; and, as the reverend gende- 
man after this related, with his characteristic 
gravity, all that had occurred at the Grange- 
commencing with the peaches, and ending with 
the fact of poor Judkins being caged as an 
escaped convict — he appeared for a time to 
have forgotten aU his cares. 

" But," said he at length, addressing Sylves- 
ter: "you appear to have passed over five 
years ! What occurred while you were living 
with Mr. Scholefi«ld?' 
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^* No^faong that ever came to my knowledge ; 
wad that I have often thought of as being most 
strange.** 

*' It is strange, certainly. Now, h«d you any 
sapper last night 7" 

** Oh, yes : I always take sapper: it is, in 
£ict the meal I most e^joy." 

"What are the habits of Mr. Schotofield? 
Is he a free liver V* 

"Quite the reverse. He is a particularly 
abstemioos man." 

" And were you ahstemiona while you were 
liying witk him T* 
** I was : I lived very nearly as he lived." 
" And never ate sappers t" 
« Whj r exclaimed Sylvester as the thought 
en the instant struck him ; ^*how strange that 
that never occurred to mel That must have 
been the canse ?" 

** A friend once wnfte to me," said Howard, 
with emotion, and the reverend gentleman 
knew whom he meant : '* stating that he had 
been a somnambulist, and that abstemious 
Uring had, in his case, effected a cure.^* 

" And will do so in my case, I have not the 
slightest doubt of it!" 
" I should strongly recommend you to try it." 
** Try it, sirl What would I not do to cure 
myself of this awfully periloas practice .' No- 
thmg of the kind ever occurred, to my know- 
ledge, while I lived with Mr. Scholefield : I 
am, therefore, bound to believe that nothing 
ever did occur, and that, as I lived, while there, 
abstenaiously., the fact is ascribable solely to 
<hat. I thank you for the suggestion. I feel 
grateful to you beyond all expression. I shall 
adopt it, most assuredly, at once." 

'* And I hope, most sincerely," added How- 
ard, " that it wUl prove to be in your case ef- 
fectuaL" 

They then rejoined the ladies, and had coffee ^ 
and Sylvester chatted with Henriette — whom he 
Ibundtobea highly intellectual, as well as a most 
lovely girl — while the reverend gentleman and 
Howard were conversing most earnestly in pri- 
vate. The result of this conversation was, mat 
they resolved on posting to town t>a the mor- 
row, and, soon alter this resolution had been 
fixed, the guests took leave of Howard and 
Henriette, and left the Hall— the reverend gen- 
tleman with tuck news for Eleanor, and Sylves- 
ter with feelings of gratitude and love t 



CHAPTER XXXVIU, 

THX RE'CONCILIA.TIOK. 



In the morning, about half-past five o^clock, 
Sylvester— who not only went to bed the pre- 
vious night supperiess, but, in order to counter- 
act the effects of the wine, had taken a cooling 
draught- awoke; and, feeling anxious t« get 
up, lor his stomach, being empty, was very 
rebellious, he at length pulled the chain, and 
awoke his jprotector. 

Judkins^ m an instant, sat upright in bed, and 
looked at him very mystenoiuly, and then 



shook his bead widi pecnliar significance, and 
then said, "No: it won't do; not a bit of it: 
nothing at all of the sort : I won't have it. Yon 
want to cut away again, don*t you ?" 

'* I want to get up," replied Sylvester. 

" Then Fd rayther you'd remain where yoai 
are, for I don't want to get into any more 
cages." 

** I am not now asleep 1" 

" No, I dessay you're not ; no doubt yotf*r© 
tvide awake in a state of somnambulisation !" 

" No, indeed I am not: look at me ?" 

"That's of no nsel I can^t tell by looking. 
What do yon want to get up for, here a little 
arterfivef" 

" In the first place, I feel very hungry ; and 
in the next, as I can't sleep, I may as well get 
up as not" 

•* But dotft you recollect you told me not to 
let you set up before the usual time, on no ac- 
count whatsomdever ? Now this here's a very 
onrational time, yon know, for you to get up, se 
vou'd better lay down agin, and make your life 

happy-" 

"Nonsense I" cried Sylvester, who couldn't 
avoid laughing; " I tell you distinctly that I'm 
now quite awake I Where'* the key ?" 

" Well but are you awake now ? Upon your 
soul are you awake V* 

" I am." 

" WeU, I don't know, ^ou know, sir, whether 
you are or not: I'll dety all flesh to tell that: 
vou look as if you was, and if you will have the 
key, why you must have the key, and I'll go 
with you wheresomdever you please, but may 
1 1)0 burnt if jroa gets away from me, or even 
so much as quits my sight." 

" It's all nght, Judkins. Come, the key." 

Judkins gave him the kev, and, not being 
satisfied, got up at once, and dressed himselt, 
and stood by the door, and watched him 
closely, until he was ready to leave the room, 
when he took his arm and shook him well, and 
bawled in his ear, ** I say, «V J Mr. Sylvester ' 
are you aioaArcf " 

" Ves t " replied Sylvester, who, although 
convulsed with laughter, bawled in the ear of 
Judkins as loudly as Judkins had bawled in his: 
'*Yes! law/" 

Judkins was now pretty neaiiy convinced: 
still he followed him, and kept bis eye upon 
him, and would not allow him to go out of his 
sight, until Aunt Eleanor came down to break- 
feist, when he saw him safely into the parlor, 
and felt that he had thus done his duty. 

" Well, my dear," exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, 
who was in high spirits that morning, " what 
sort of a night nave you had ?" 

" I slcipt well,"" replied Sylvester, " till half- 
past five, when I felt so desperately hungry, 
that I was really compelled to get up." 

" Then you did not, before that time, disturb 
Judkins?" 

" I don't believe that, until I awoke him, I 
even moved." 

** Thank heaven ! That is the remedy, my 
love!" 

"I feel sure of it!" 

" You need not, during the day^ be particn 
Isrly abstemious. All I apprehend you have to 
do, is to abstain from eating suppers. Bat y<m, 
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of course, know bow to act now, much better 
than [ can tell you." 

They then reverted to the Howards, and, 
while Sylvester was giving a glowing descrip- 
tion of the beautiful Henriette, the reverend 
gentleman entered the gate^ and Sylvester rose 
to meet him. 

" Well," he exclaimed, as he entered the par- 
lor : *' how are you both this morning 7 I pre- 
sume, of course, that nothing has occurred." 

•* Nothing !" returned Sylvester. 

"Then my friend is right?" 

** I believe him to be quite right." 

" That's a blessing. Well, you know I have 
to be with him at eleven." 

" And I go with you, of course ?" 

** Oh, dear me, no ; I'll not trouble you. I'll 
take Jones, you know. He can bring the phae- 
ton back." 

** Mfitf of course, having dined there, I must 
make a call, as a matter of mere etiquette '" 

" Oh, well, if that's it; ah, I didn't think of 
that Then we'U both go tog^er. Now, just 
let me see. I have to send to my friend, Mr. 
Dixon, to beg of him to officiate for me to-mor- 
row." 

"Are you sure that he 'snot engaged?" 

" A good thought ; a very good tiiought, that. 
He may be." 

"Shall I ride over now, and ascertain? I 
shall not be gone more than an hour." 

" Well, now; really — now that s very kind of 
^ou. If you would, I should, indeed, esteem 
It a favor." 

" Oh, I'll go at once !" returned Sylvester, 
who immediately had the horse saddled, anft 
was off, much to the gratification of the reve- 
rend gentleman, not only because he should 
know whether his friend, Mr. Dixon, was or 
was not engaged, but because it enabled him 
to have an hour's private conversation with his 
Eleanor before he started. 

Of this hour he, of course, made the most, 
and, when Sylvester returned with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Dixon would officiate for him 
with pleasure, he sent for his phaeton, and, 
having reiterated " Good bye ! God bless you !" 
at least twenty times, they left the cottage and 
drove to the Hall. 

On their arrival, Howard received them with 
the utmost cordiality, and they sat down to 
lunch. Henriette — who, in Sylvester s view, 
looked even more lovely than she did the pre- 
vious evening — presided ; and at half-past 
eleven, Howard — ^having taken leave of Hen- 
riette most afifectiouately — entered the carriage 
with his friend, and they were off. 

Sylvester now knew scarcely what to do. — 
Love prompted him to linger, but propriety 
urged him to leave. While, however, the in- 
fluences of love and propriety were struggling 
tor the mastery. Miss Duprez gracefully ex- 

Sressed her belief that he had not seen the gar- 
en ! 

He could have blessed her — and so could 
Henriette — who endeavored to conceal the 
tears which the departure of her father had oc- 
casioned — and, when Sylvester had acknow- 
ledged the politeness of Miss Duprez, he ele- 
gantly drew the arm of Henriette in his, while 
her governess opened the garden gate. 



This was indeed deligbtful. But Sylvester 
was not eloquent at all ! nor was Henriette elo- 
quent ! Miss Duprez ran about gaily, and gath- 
ered an infinite variety of flowers, and went 
into the arbor, and maae a bouquet; but Syl- 
vester and Henriette were almost silent although 
in a state of rapture. 

" Now," said Miss Duprez, archly, having 
completed her task, " this is for you to take 
home: and, after all the pains I have taken, I 
really must be§ of you not to spoil it." 

Sylvester smiled, and received the bouquet ; 
and turning to Henriette, said, "This is kind; 
but will you not add one flower ?" 

The face and neck of Henriette were, in an 
instant, crimson ! — but as Miss Duprez ran to 
the arbor again — she added one flower — one 
little flower — ^it was a Forget-me-not. 

That Sylvester prized this above all the rest, 
is a^ fact which need not be explained. She 
again took his arm, and he pressed her hand, 
and when Miss Duprez had led them to the 
gate at which thev had entered, he warmly and 
gracefully bade them adieu, and, with feelings 
of ecstacy left the HalL 

Nothing now worth recording occurred until 
nine the followring morning. It is true Aat 
Sylvester had, in the nisht, attempted to get 
out of bed ; but as he did not expect to be, by 
any means, immediately <iured, this neither dis- 
tressed nor amazed him. But there was, at the 
hour named, one man near him struck — abso- 
lutely struck with amazement; and that man 
was Obadiah Drant. 

He had gone as usual to the Crumpet and 
Crown to have the first look at the Sunday pa- 
per, and when his eye rested on the case of 
Crim, Con,, and he found that Sylvester was 
the defendant, he called out to Legge — " Hal- 
lo! if ere you are .' Here's a, go I Send I may 
live I Look here !" 

" What is it!" inquired Legge. ** Anythmg 
fresh?" 

" Fresh ! I fancy it is fresh. You recollect 
that young scamp that wanted to finctify me 
into the belief that he wasn't here at all <hat 
night, don't you?" 

" What, young Mr. Sound ? What of him ?" 

" I wish I may die if he ain't been crim'con' 
ning it." 

"What?" 

**Crim'Conning it with one of the aristocracy. 
Didn't I always say thej were a foul, lascivious 
lot ! There isn't one virtuous woman amongst 
them." 

" Psha !" exclaimed Legge. 

" Well, but doesn't this prove it V* 

" Let me have a look at it." 

" Shall I read it to you ?" 

" Yes, if you'll read right on, and let us have 
none of your comments." 

Obadiah undertook to do this; and, bavins 
readjusted his spectacles, commenced and read 
the opening speech with peculiar gusto. 

" What do you think oi thaty tclj boy ! — what 
do you think of that !" he exclaimed. 

" Go on," said Legge ; " go on." 

" Well, but what do you think of it ? That's 
a tidy juxtaposition to be placed in." 

" Go on — go on ; or give me the paper." 

Obadiah proceeded ; and when he had go* 
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throagb 8lashinger*8 speech, Legge, mbbing 
his hsLods, inquired what he thought of it. 

*' We shall see, my boy — we shall s€^ I" re- 
plied Ohadiah. " I don't care for that." 
" Have you seen what the verdict is ?'' 
"No." 

"Then m bet you what you like he gets off." 
"Done ! FU bet you he don't.'* 
" A glass of grog !" 
" Done !" 
Obadiah resumed. 

" Hollo »" he exclaimed. " What— Ted !" 
" What, our parson ?" 

" The reverend Edward Rouse ! Parsons are 
sore to put their noses in. Nothing can go 
along now without a parson. Now then, what's 
he got to say about tne matter 7 The ghost !" 
he added, on reading the evidence : what — is 
that a feet?" 

"What do you think of your glass of grog 
now?" cried Legge. 

" Why, I think I've lost it," replied Obadiah : 
"but stop a bit, mind you ; it ain't over yet !" 

He then read the reply, and exclaimed, tri- 
amphantly — 

" What do you think now of your glass of 
grog?' 

" What's the verdict," cried Legge ; " what's 
the verdict?" 

" The verdict is for the plaintiff, my Briton. 
Damages two thousand pounds ! What do you 
A ink of that ! Two thousand pounds, my boy ! 
th. I what do you think of that ?" 

" Why I think," replied Legge, " that every 
man on that iury ougnt to have two thousand 
lashes." 

" Not a bit of it. What ! don't you see !" 
"Yes, I see all about it. But give me the 
paper: rU read it myself." 

Panting to spread this " glorious" news, Oba- 
diah at once went to call upon Pokey, for this 
was an extensive foundation indeed for him to 
build upon. Nothing but a " rattling revolu- 
tion" could have given him greater scope. 

" Here's your works !" he exclaimed, as he 
entered. *' You know young Sound, don'tyou?" 
** Young Sound," said Pokey ; " oh, yes ! — 
What of him?" 

" Do you know what he's been up to ?" 
"No: what?" 

** What I Why he's been up to crim-conicali- 
zatiou I" 

" Crim how much ?" 

" Crim-conicalization ! He's been seducing 
one of the wives of the aristocracy." 
" You don't say so I" 

" Oh, it's in the papers. There it is in black 
and white f You'll see it at the Crumpet. — 
Damaged two thousand pounds, my boy ; what 
do you think of that ! But she's as bad as him 
^nay, she's twentv times worse ! Haven't I 
always told you what they were ? Haven't I 
always said that the pauper aristocracy were 
steeped to the very eyes in amalgamating vice ? 
Look at 'em. What are they — why there isn't 
a woman amongst 'em fit to be trusted, nor has 
there been since the time of Peter the Great; 
and yet these are the wretches — I call 'em 
wretches — who wring a hundred millions a-year 
out of the vitals K)f the poverty-stricken people. 
Isn't it monstrous — isn't it disgusting for any 



I civilized mind to amalgamate upon ? Why, 
before I'd stand it, if I was John BuU, I'd kick 
'em all over to Botany Bay. I wouldn't have 
it!" 
"Well, but who is this woman ? Who is she ?" 
" Why, a lady of title, to be sure ! a Lady 
Julian — Lady Matilda Maria Julian. Why, her 
very name shows you what she is ! And do 
you think that I'd support my Lady this, and 
my Lady that, and my Lady the t'other, to kick 
up such boney fide pranks as these ! I'd amal- 
gamate *em all ! I wouldn't have 'em ! I'd 
place 'em in the juxtaposition of the French, 
when Boney went to Bunker's-hill : I'd place 
'em horse de combat, and make 'em fight their 
way through the world for a living. That's 
how I'd serve 'em. / wouldn't have the lo- 
custs I If paupers are paupers, they ought to 
be treated as paupers." 
" But is she a pauper ?" 
" A pauper .' Don't I tell you she's a lady of 
title ? and ain't they all paupers ? I say it's a 
most disgusting shame that these titled drones 
— these imps of the universe should be allowed 
to plunder the people in this way." 

" Well, but two thousand pounds — I say — 
that 'Jl be a bit of a jmll, won't it ?" 

" Oh, they must sell off, you know : safe to 
be a sale : they can't pay two thousand down 
without! There'll be an execution in the house, 
I expect, to-morrow. But when you come to 
look at it, isn't it disgusting that such a lot of 
wretches are suffered to breathe !" 

"Who gets this money — this two thousand 
pounds?" 

" Why, the husband, of course ! Don't your 
ideas fructify ? Can't you perceive that it's all 
a planned thing ? • I want money,' says he to 
her, * and you know this young fellow. Get 
him to come some night to the house, and I 
shall gain two thousand pounds.* Don't you 
see ? Ain't it as plain as the nose on your face T 
This is your aristocracy — ^your pauper aristoc- 
racy ! If I'd my will, I'd hang the lot ! bishops 
and parsons and all. They're all alike ! and, 
niark my words, nothing but a flaming revolu- 
tion will ever do justice to the eternal principles 
of the people." 

He then left Pokey and called upon Bobber 
and told the news to all whom he met ; and 
then called upon Snorkins, and then upon 
Quocks, and thus he went round with his "glo- 
rious" news — building as he went, and coining 
new words to express his contempt for the 
" pauper aristocracy" — and, as this gave him 
unspeakable pleasure, he spent a " glorious" 
day, indeed ! 

" That day Howard dined with Dr. Delolme, 
and met Scholefield and Tom — with whom he 
had tn interview in the morning — and when the 
doctor had explained to him a variety of cir- 
cumstances which tended to prove that not only 
Sylvester, but Dr. Sound himself, was a som- 
nambulist ; he became so perfecily satisfied of 
the fact, that in the full conviction of the inno- 
cence of his wife, he resolved on returning to 
Borton on the morrow. 

The reverend gentleman was of course de- 
lighted ! He had hoped that Howard, before 
he left town, would have an interview, through 
Scholefield, with Sir Charies ; but, under ex« 
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isting circumstances, he would not have hinted ^ 
a wish to detain him for the world. 

They remained at the doctor's till eleven, 
and then returned to the hotel ; and, as they 
left town as early as six the next morning, they 
arrived at the Hall befiive twelve. 

On the road, the chief question discussed 
was, '* How Mrs. Howard should be informed 
of the fact of her bein^ believed to be guiltless ;" 
and it was at length decided that the reverend 
gentleman should go and have an interview 
with her, with power to act precisely as circum- ; 
stances might prompt. | 

He, accordingly — having partaken of some 
refl^shment — entered the carriage ; and pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Mrs. Howard, which 
was nearly nine miles from the Hall, while 
Howard himself, to the amazement as well as 
the delight of Henriette, explained to her all 
that had occurred. 

On his arrival, the reverend gentleman in- 
quired for " Mrs. Greville ;'* and, having sent in 
his card, was shown Into the parlor, in which a 
portrait of Howard hung conspicaously. This 
struck him as he entered ; and his thoughts soon 
reverted to the task he had undertaken, and 
just as he had seated himself near the window, 
a tall, commanding figure firmly entered the 
room. 

*' Mrs. Howard," said the reverend gentle- 
man, "I believe I have the pleasure of address- 
ing?" I 

" Mrs. Howard V* she echoed, with a look of 
surprise. *' My name !" she added, in deep 
tones of stidness. *' My name is Greville, sir — 
Greville, now." 

" My dear lady : pardon me," said the reve- 
rend gentlemcLn ; " 1 address you as Mrs. How- 
ard. I did so. because I now come as a medi- 
ator." 

" A mediator !" she exclaimed. " A media- 
tor! From whom ?" 

" From one whose affection for you is un- 
bounded, and from whose heart of nearts you 
have never been estranged." 

"Why, what am I to understand by this?" 

** My dear, dear madam, I am cognisant of 
the whole of the circumstances connected with 
your unhappy case. Your husband did believe 
yon to be faithless." 

** He did !" she exclaimed : ** he did. But," 
she added, clasping her hands fervently, " I am 
— ^before God, I here declare that I am — inno- 
cent!" 

" I believe it: I believe it: I firmly believe 
it.'* 

" You said that he — my husband — did be- 
lieve that I was faithless. Of course he believes 
it still !'' 

*• No— no '." 

*' He does not r 
* He does not." 

"Thank heaven !" she cried. " Thank hea- 
ven I Oh I most fervently do I thank heaven 
for that ! A mediator I" she added, thought- 
fully, "a mediator' Tell me — ^pray tell me at 
once what you mean." 

*• My dear madj^^l, your husband now be- 
lieves you to be guiltless. Your innocence has 
been severely tested and proved." 

" Proved ! How proved"?*' 



" It has been, through my humble instrv 
mentality, proved that Dr. Sound was a som 
nambulist ! And now I am come to communi- 
cate te you the fact of there being open arms 
and warm hearts to receive you at Borton 
Hall." 

" Sir," said Mrs. Howard, who appeared to 
be bewiluered, while her woman's pride was 
struggling to ^ain the ascendancy — '• I thank 
you. I appreciate vour kindness — believe me, 
I appreciate it highly ; but Borton Hall is no 
place for me." 

" My dear madam. Now, you will distress 
me. If you assume this tone, you will very 
much distress me." 

" Look !" she exclaimed, as she bitterly wept. 
" Look at the indignities that have been heap- 
ed upon me ! Oh ! it was cruel — cruel !" 

" I said that I came as a mediator. I also 
came to offer my advice. You saw the car 
riage in which 1 came ?" 

" I have not seen it." 

"Look: it is there. Itwas yours, I believe?* 

" It was." 

" And is still. Now my advice is, that you 
enter that carriage, and go at once with me to 
the Hall." 

" Sir, I cannot do it." 

" Not to be restored to him, whom I well 
know you love fondly, and who will receive you 
with open arms ? You made a request, I be- 
lieve, some time since — a request which you 
said should be your last." 

" Yes, and he cruelly, contemptuously spurn* 
ed me." 

"He feels that it was, on his part, cruel ; but 
he then imagined that that pledge had been 
violated — " 

" It never was violated by me." 

"He believes, he knows, that it never was. 
But you then, I believe, wished to see him ?" 

" I did." 

" And do you not wish to see him now ?" 

She made no reply : her heart was too fuH. 
She covered her face, and wept aloud. 

" My dear madam," he resumed, ** be com- 
forted. I know that you have had to endure 
much: I know that your sufferings have been 
great — " 

" They have indeed." 

" I know it : but now that you haye a bright 
prospect of happiness — " 

" No : I shall never be happy again.** 

"Now, my dear madam; — ^really you must 
not say so." 

" If ever J were to return, I should always 
be the victim of some foul suspicion.** 

" You wrong him : indeed you wixjng him. 
It is true that he for a long time entertained 
suspicion ; but look with me — look, my dear 
madam — at the extraordinary circumstances 
under which that suspicion was created." 

" Nothing could justify it — nothing." 

" Suppose that you had been Howard, and 
that he had been you, would not yov have felt 
justified under such circumstances — " 

" If I had — even if I had — I should never 
have treated him so cruelly.** 

" This answer I ascribe to that amiable char- 
acteristic of your sex, which prompts you al- 
ways — with, or without justice — to sympathise 
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tad to hrpre. Baft come— now let me — ^pray 
kt me prev^ open jaa to aocompany me to 
ifaeHall." 

" I camiot, mr— I camiot go.*' 

« Yoa camM>t fp to make him happy, "wfao 
bai long been a stranger to happiness: you 
cannot go to fiE the heart of Henziette with 

''My poor child!*' she exclaimed, convnl- 
ovely, as a fresh flood of tears gashed forth. 
"My poor child !— -stay, sir!** she added, as 
the reverrad gentleman rose and tamed to the 
wmdoW) with the yiew of concealing the tears 
which sprang into Am eyes; ''stay, sir: one 
moment.** 

" I was not about to leave, my dear madam : 
I was not aboat to leave,** replied the reverend 
gentleman. "I am in no haste — ^no haste, 
whatever ! Reflect— nay, I would suggest the 
eKpedieocy of your retiring to reflect: still I 
most sav that, u you consult your own hax>pi- 
ness and the happiness of those who are aear 
to you, still the result of that reflection wiU be 
your consent to accompany me to the Hall. I 
have much to say to you— much to explain- 
much thatwiU interest you deepl;^ — but this 
I'll reserve until we enter the carriage. Con- 
sider yourself; consider him to whom you are 
still most dear : consider ^our sweet child — 
your own Henriette— who is anxiously waiting 
to daap you to her heart. Go with me — aban- 
don all ideas of humiliation — conscious of your 
innocence, go with me firmly — and if, after 
your reception, you toith to return — . But that 
I hold to be impossible. You make no sacri- 
fice! — ^yours is essentially a triumph! Now, 
go, ana prepare. In the pride of innocence 
meet the man whom you have never injured.'* 

" 1 will," she replied, with an expression of 
intensity. " My mind's made up. I will.'* 

£lated with success, the reverend gentleman 
—immediately after Mrs. Howard had retired 
— ^lefit the room, which appeared to be much 
too small for the comprehensive character of 
his thoughts, and went into the garden, con- 
templating deeply the happiness which would 
of necessity spring from this reconciliation. 
He pictured to himself the meeting at the Hall 
—the delight of Howard — the joy of Henriette ! 
— nor did he forget to portray the rapture with 
which his own Eleanor would be inspired when 
he carried the news to the Grange. 

While he was thus contemplating, Mrs. 
H iward's pride was struggling with her purer 
feelings. Still her resolution remained un- 
shiken. She would go. And when she had 
prepared to accompany the reverend gentle- 
man, the fact was immediately announced, and 
with many kind and delicate expressions of 
sympathy he handed her into the carriage. 

On the way, he explained to her how the 
conviction of her innocence had been induced ; 
he related to her the whole of the circumstan- 
ces connected with the trial : Howard's jour> 
aey to town, and his anxious return ; but she 
Was still extremely tremulous — still thoughtful 
— ^still sad ; and when they reached the Hall, 
he had the utmost difficulty in prevailing upon 
her to leave the carriage. 

Howard did intend to receive her at the door, 
but V. Inn he saw the carriage approaching, his 



feelings overcame him, and he sank upon a 
couch. The reverend gentleman therefore 
alone supported her — for Henriette and Miss 
Duprez were then unconscioos of their arrival 
— and when he had conducted her into the 
room, Howard on the instant rose and approach- 
ed with extended arms, into which she at onoe 
fell and fiunted. 

The reverend g^itleman immediately with- 
drew, and met Henriette, who had that moment 
heard of the fact of their having arrived, and 
when he had communicated his intention to 
Miss Duprez, he re-entered the carriage and 
retained to the Grange. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THX CONCLUSIOV. 



Thx reconciliation having thus been effected, 
the reverend gentleman's nrst object was to in- 
duce Howard to go up to town again, with the 
view of being introduced to Sir Charles. He 
had spoken on this subject to Scholefield, who 
had stated it has his opinion, that if Howard — 
in the event of a reconciliation taking place- 
were to call upon Sir Charles, his conviction of 
Lady Julian's innocence would be complete. 

He therefore — having allowed two days to 
elapse-^mentioned the subject incidentally to 
Howard, who, on the instant, declared that 
he would get up at once, and take Mrs. How- 
ard, Henriette, and Sylvester with him. 

With this arrangement the reverend gentle- 
man, of course, was delighted, but not more de- 
lighted than Sylvester was with the idea of 
travelling with Henriette. Howard had de- 
cided on starting the next morning, and at the ap- 
pointed time called for Sylvester at the cottage, 
when he, Mrs. Howard, and Henriette, had the 
happiness of being introduced by Sylvester to 
his aunt. 

Aunt Eleanor was also much pleased with 
the introduction ; for although they had been 
the cause of her brother's premature death, she 
felt that '^ey had been most innocently the 
cause, and that, therefore, they were blameless. 

Knowing, of course, that they would call, she 
had prepared for them a luncheon, and soon 
won the hearts of Mrs. Howard and Henriette 
by her elegant and amiable manners. 

" My dear madam," said Howard, as he led 
her to the window, "I shall deprive you of 
Sylvester's society for a time, but be assured 
that as circimistance have rendered him father- 
less, I will, while I live, be like a father to him. 
We need not revert to those circumstances 
now, but I hope that when we return, our 
friendslup will 03 cemented, and that we shall 
live thenceforward in unity and peace." 

Aunt Eleanor responded to the expression of 
this hope, and as the ladies were by this time 
ready, they affectionately badf 'her adieu, and 
were conducted by the reverend gentleman to 
the carriage. 

" We may not letcmi for a week,'* said How« 
ard : " but Sylvester will write to yoa to-mor- 
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row." And having taken leave of the reverend 
gentleman, he entered the carriage and ihej 
were off. 

On the road Howard perfectly well under- 
stood the affectionate feelings which existed 
between Silvester and Henriette ; bat as he 
believed him to be worthy of her, and knew 
her to be worthy of him, he did not attempt to 
check the development of those feelings, but on 
the contrary, felt justified in promotmg their 
cultivation. 

Having arrived at the fourth stage they stop- 
ped and dined, and nothing could exceed in in- 
tensity the happiness of both Henriette and Mrs. 
Howard ; for, while the former had commenced 
a new state of existence, the latter had return- 
ed to that state in which, formerly, her guile- 
less heart had known nothing but joy. 

They were happy, indeed ! — ^most happy : 
they wept, they were so happy. And Howu^ 
wept too: nay, tears sprang into Sylvester's 
eyes — their happiness was so contagious. 

Having dined, they went on, and reached 
town about six, and had coffee, and went to 
the Opera vrith Tom, and, in the morning, 
Scholefield introduced Howard to Sir Charles, 
and had a long and most interesting interview 
with him. 

Sir Charles had previously felt convinced of 
ihe fact of Lady Julian being innocent: for 
Scholefield had related to him the whole of the 
circumstances connected with the case of Mrs. 
Howard, and, therefore, when Howard himself 
had stated that a reconciliation had been effect- 
ed. Sir Charles felt so perfectly satisfied, that 
he exclaimed, ** this young man is innocent, 1 
can see! Both he and Lady Julian are innocent! 
The damages shall not, of course, be enforced. 
I*m entitled to no * damages.' I've received no 
damage. I have not — I feel that I have not— 
been injured. They made it out that I wanted 
the two thousand pounds. I'll not have the 
two thousand pounds. But if that young man 
should ever want two thousand pounds, let him 
come to me, and he shall have it !" 

This was the result of the interview ; and, 
before Howard reached his hotel. Sir Charles 
was with General Lloyd. 

The general, on receiving his card, felt quite 
inclined to treat him with contempt; but, on 
reflection, hs thought it would be better to see 
him, and, therefore, sent word down that he'd 
be with him anon. 

" Well," said he, haughtily, as he entered 
the room ; " what do you want Acre, Sir Charles 
Julian?" 

"What do I want here!" exclaimed Sir 
Charles, not anticipating such a reception. " If 
we can speak to each otner calmly, let us do so ; 
if not our interview is at an end." 

*' Calmly ! What do you want here ?" 

*' I scorn," replied Sir Charles, with indig- 
nation, ** I scorn to answer any question put m 
that tone." 

" What tone. Sir Charles Julian — ^what tone 
should I assume to him who has blasted the 
rei)utation of my child, and who has affixed a 
stain of infamy upon her, like a fool — like a 
fool — like a villain and a fool ? She is inno- 
cent ! /care nothing for your verdicts ! Five 
thousand verdicts will not be sufficient to make 



me believe that she is anything bat pore P 

" General Llo^d," said Sir Charles, " while 
you pursue this irrational course, I cannot tsSk 
with you." 

"While I pursue tnis irrational course! 
What course would you have me pursue. Sir 
Charles, since you deem that of warmly de* 
fending my child — believing her to be inno- 
cent — irrational !" 

" I do not deem thcU to be ixrational. J will 
defend her as warmly as you can!" 

" You defend her ! You^ who have baseW* 
cast her out of the pale of society, and brand* 
ed her a wanton ! — you defend her ! If she had 
no stronger defence than yours, the weakness of 
her position would be pitiable indeed. Bat 
she has a more potent defender than her A««- 
band. She has a father, who will defend her 
while he has life and breath : she has, more 
over, the strength which conscious innocence 
imparts, and that surpasses all. Have year 
trials — sue for your divorce — she is innocent 
— innocent still !" 

"I believe that she is! I now firmly be- 
lieve it!" 

"You do!" 

" I do, most firmly." 

" And how has that belief been inspired ?" 

" By the knowledge of the fact that that 
young man is, in reality, a somnambulist. I 
nave proved it. I have proved it beyond all 
doubt. I am therefore satisfied." 

The general rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to request "Lady Julian" to come 
down, and not another word was spoken un- 
til she appeared. 

As she entered. Sir Charles was the first 
to address her. " Matilda," said he, " I am 
here to inform ^ou that I have happily be- 
come quite oonvmced of your innocence." 

" Sir Charles Julian !" she exclaimed, with 
an expression of scorn, " whether you have or 
have not become convinced, is a matter to me 
of the most perfect indifference. You have in- 
jured me irreparably : you have brought your- 
self into profound contempt ; and now all you 
have to do is to sue for a divorce, and the soon 
er you obtain it the better." 

" Matilda," resumed Sir Charles calmly, "I 
did not expect this from you." 

" What did you expect. Sir Charles Julian t 
Did you expect that, like a guilty thine, I 
should tremble, or be silent, or sink before him 
who has thus vilely cast upon my character a 
stain of infamy !" 

" I expected that you would at least have 
been calm : for although I have now no desire 
to urge it — still the event justified suspicion." 

" It did not justify — ^it could not justify — your 
conduct in publicly branding me with so much 
precipitation." 

" Look you. Sir Charles," interposed the 
general, who had been thoughtfully pacing the 
room. " You believe her to be innocent?" 

" I do most firmly." 

" Very well- You are convinced of it ?" 

"lam." 

" Very well. Then how do you propose to 
remove the stigma?" 

<' Why, in the first place, I am anxioos for 
Matilda to return." 
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<<Betiira!*' she exclaimed. "What, to liye 
j^gda with you i Never ! Never !" 

** Very well,** said the general ; " that*s »et- 
ded. Now you can leave the room.** 

" I should feel myaelf degraded — " 

" Very well ; that'll do. Leave the resttome.*' 

She then cast a withering glance at Sir 
Charles, and withdrew with an air of disdain. 

'* Now, then,** resumed the general, ** how is 
das stain to be removed ?" 

** Why the fact of our living together again 
WDold have the effect of removing it. 

** No : no such thing. It would be said that, 
fike an infatuated old fool, although conscious 
of her guilt, you took her back, and forgave 
bar. No, that*ll not do. The stain cannot thus 
be removed.'* 

* What, then, would you suggest?** 

''I would suggest to you. Sir Charles, the ne- 
eeisi^ for acting, as you are bound to act, as a 
man of honor.*' 

** I am ^uite prepared to do so. But how do 
you conceive that I am bound to act?'* 

" You are bound to declare, both in public 
and in private, your settled conviction of her 
innocence.** 

**In private I have already done so: but 
how am I to do it in public ?'* 

" Through the medium of the papers. Con- 
iolt ^our attorney. He will be able to ^et your 
eonviction, and thefiEuits which induced it, made 
known to the world. Let this be done, Sir 
Charles : let this be done.** 
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'* If it be possiI>* it shall be done." 

"Very welL /V^hen it is done, we'll see 
what can be done next ; but until it be done^ 
and that effectually, she shall never, with my 
consent, return. 

Besolved on doing all in his power to coun- 
teract the effects of the report of the trial, by 
making her innocence known to the world. Sir 
Charles then left the house. 

Little now remains to be told ; for here the 
history of Sylvester, as a somnambulist, ends. 
The means aidopted with the view of prevent- 
ing a recurrence of somnambulism — dnse of 
taking much exercise, and living absteoiiously 
— proved to be in his case effectual ; and when 
this had been proved — there being no obstacle 
whau^ver in the way, and as they loved each 
other passionately — he and Henriette were 
united. 

And so were the reverend gentleman and his 
Eleanor ! aye, and so were Judkins and cook. 
Lady Julian, moreover, was eventually pre 
vailed upon to leave the general's house and 
return to Sir Charles ; and while Howard him- 
self recovered his former health and spirits, Mrs. 
Howard was happy in the possession of the 
affection of all around her. She indeed form- 
ed the centre of a most delightful circle ; and, 
if even Sylvester had not oeen cured effec- 
tually, he would after marriage have been 
quite safe , for while, during the day, Henriette 
would not let him sleep, at night she invariably 
locked him in — ^her arms. 
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French in Algiers. Lady Duff Gordon.. 37^ 

French Cookery. Miss Leslie 25 

French Revolution. Theirs 1 25 

Frost's Pictorial History of the World. 

(30 parts, each) 25 

Frost's Pictoral History of the United 

States. (20 parts, each) 25 

Frost's Naval Biography. (G parts, each) 25 

Frankenstein. Mrs. Sbelley 25 

Flirt (the History of a) 25 

Foster Brothers. Mrs. Carlen 25 

Fanny Ellsler's Letters 124 

French without a Master 25 

Franl^ Rivers. lugraham 124 

Ferdinand, Count Fathom. Smollett 25 

Francisco, the Pirate 124 

Fortunes of Nigel. Scott 374 

Fair Maid of Perth. •* 374 

Female Bluebeard. Eugene Sue 25 

Fpod and Diet. Pereira 1 00 

Fox's Book of Martyrs. 1 50 

Francesca Carrara. L. E. L 25 

Froisart's Chronicles 2 80 

Great Metropolis of New York 25 

Graham's Magazine, fmonthly) 25 

Godey's Ladies' Book. *' 25 

Gerolsteiti ; sequel to Mysteries of Paris. 6| 

Grandfather. Miss Pickering 124 

Grumbler. " 124 

Gambler's Wife, 25 

Gibbon's History of Rome 5 00 

Grentleman in Black. Cruikshank 25 

Grimaldi, the Clown. Dickens 25 

German without a Master 25 

Ghost Hunter 25 

Gems from Cinderella 124 

Grisettes of Paris. ** 124 

Great City. 124 

Georgette. 124 

Guy Marmering. Scott 374 

Godolphin. Bulwer 124 

Gilbert Guniey. Hook 50 

Guruey Married. " 50 

George St. George Julian. Cockton....l 25 

Hai'per's Pictorial Bible. (50 No3., each) 25 

House-keeper's Annual 25 

History of Ireland. Mac Geoghegan. (8 

parts, each) 25 

Histoiy of Ireland. O'Hallaran. num- 
bers, each 124 

Hoyle's Games 41 

Hairess, (the j. Miss Pickering 25 



H Family. Miss Bremer 124 

Heritic. From the Russian 12| 

Hoboken ; a Romance of N. Y. T. S. Fay. 50 

Home; or, the Iron Rule. Mrs. Ellis.. 25 

Home. Frederika Bremer 124 

Hazlitt's Table Talk. 2 vols, each 37^ 

" Age of Elizabeth 50 

Hecuilong Hall and Nightmare Abbey.. 37| 

History of the Holy Robe 25 

Hydropathy ; or. Water Cure. Joel Shaw. 18} 

Highlands of Ethiopia. Harris 1 25 

Hellen Halsey. Simms 25 

Hunchback of Notre Dame. Victor Hngo. 25 

Handy Andy. Lover 50 

Hector O'Halloran. Maxwell 50 

Hercules Hcu^y. Eugene Sue 124 

Humphrey Clinker. Smollett 25 

HouseKeepmg. Mrs. EUis 12 j 

Heart of Mid Lothian. Scott 374 

Home as Found. Cooper 50 

Homeward Bound. Cooper 50 

Heidenmauer. Cooper 50 

Headsman. Cooper 50 

Henrietta Temple. D'Israeli 25 

Housekeeping Mcule Easy. Mrs. Ellis. . 25 

Heathen Mythology, Punch 25 

Human Physiognomy, Book of Fate, &c. 124 

High Life in New York. Jonathan Slick. 25 

Haunted Merchant. Harry Franco.... 75 

History of the Inquisition 374 

Halleck's Poems 1 25 

Handley Cross Hounds. Jorrochs 25 

Harry Lorriquer. Lever 50 

Integrity. Mrs. Hofland. . . . , 25 

Ion. A Tragedy 124 

Indicator. Leigh Hunt. (2 parts, each) 50 

Indiana Register. (1845) 1 00 

Ireland and the Irish. Grant 25 

Imagination and Fancy. Leigh Hunt. . 50 
Italian Without a Master, in 6 Lessons. . 25 
Immigration and the Right of Naturaliza- 
tion. T.L.Nichols 6^ 

Ivanhoe. Scott 374 

Impi-ovisatore. Danish of Andersen.. . . 25 

lugoldsby Legends. Jerrold 50 

Jack of the Mill. Mrs. Howitt 124 

Japhet in Search of a Father. Marry at. 26 

Jew, (the). German of Spindler 124 

Jilt, (ihe). Author of Cousin Godfrey.. 124 

Journal of an African Cruiser. Hawthorne 50 

Jamaica ; past and present 50 

Joseph Andrews. Fielding 25 

Jonathan Wild. Fielding 25 

Indicator (The) Leigh Hunt 50 

Julia, Adventures of. 124 

John Cavalier. Eugene Sue 25 

Jack Hinton. Lever 31 

Jacobs' Scenes in the Pacific 1 25 
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Facob Faithful. Marryat 25 

iolin Rouge ; or, the New Reformation. . 25 

Jack the Giant Killer. 20 Engravings.. 12^ 

Knickerbocker Sketch Book 50 

Kendall's Life of Jackson. (15 parts, eacb) 25 

Kitchen and Fmit Gardener 25 

KdowIsod's Complete Horse Farrier. ... 25 

Knowlson's Complete Cattle Doctor. ... 25 

Kennilworth. Scott 37^ 

Kate in Search of a Husband 25 

Kobl*B Travels in Russia 25 

Kohl's Travels in Austria 25 

Kohl's Travels in Ireland 25 

King's Own. Marryat 25 

Knickerbocker Magazine. (Per annum).5 00 

Knights of the Seal. (4 parts, each). ... 12^ 

London Lancet. Monthly. (Per annum)5 00 

Last of the Barons. Bulwer 25 

Last days of Pompeii. " 25 

Look to the End. Mrs. Ellis 12^ 

Lost Ship. Capt. Neale 25 

Lady in Black. T. L. Nichole 12i 

Letters from Italy. Headley 50 

Leigh Hunt's Indicator. (2 vols. each). 50 
Love and Duty. Author of Two Old 

Mens' Tales 25 

Life of Washington 25 

Life of Jefiferson ^ 25 

Letter Writing Simplified 12i 

Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 2 vols.l 25 

Life of Goethe, and Madame D'Arblay. . 50 

Life of ihe Duke of Wellmgton 25 

Life of Emmett 12^ 

Lady Sale's Narrative 12.^ 

Lives of the Queens of England. 7 vo'8..4 00 

Life of Napoleon, illustrated. 4 vols .... 2 00 

Literary Remains of Willis G. Clarke. . . 1 50 
Letters from New York. Mrs. Child. (2 

series, eacb) 75 

Udies' Work-Table Book 50 

J " Guide to Embroidery 12i 

'' Self-Instructor in Millinery 12^ 

Hand Book of the Toilet 12i 

I^niuer's Lectures. (10 numbers, each) 25 

{jO\'e Match, ^ockton. (4 parts, each) 12^ 
Livijs of Men of Letters and Science. 

Lord Brougham 50 

Life i« a Liner 12^ 

Lautramont. Eugene Sue 25 

Ladies' Science of. Etiquette , 25 

Latin with«(lt^'«V1^ter 25 

Launcelot Greave^ Smollett 25 

Legend of Montrose. Scott 37 J 

Last of the Mohicans. Cooper 50 

Labors of Hercfrjps. Punch 25 

Loven and ^usband8. Arthur 374 

Livp and Let Live. Miss Sedgwick 25 

Little Red Riding Hood. 26 engravings 12^ 



Ladies' Musical Library '• Each vol .... 1 50 

Last of the Saxcns. A tale 25 

Lionel Lincoln. Coop er 50 

Life of Christ in Verse '. 50 

Little Robinsons of PrUris 25 

L. K. L. Miss Laudon 's Complete Works. 

(2 vols) 3 50 

Lady of Lyons. A F*lay 50 

Litiell's Living Age. (weekly Nos.) ... 12^ 

Ladies' National Magi>zine. Monthly. . . 18] 

Life of Norman. MadtrUne Neoker. .... 75 

Loves of the Poets. Mr^s. Jamieaon, ... 75 

Little Pin Headers. Ci larlotte Elizabeth. 12i 

Maid of Honor ^ 25 

Man at Arms. James.^ 25 

Martin Chuzzlewit. E^ickens 50 

M ary of Burgundy. James 25 

Mount Sorel 12i 

Mysteries of Paris. Eugene Sue 50 

Mysteries of London-. (2 vols., each). . . 50 

Macaulay's Essays 1 50 

Michelet's History of France. (20 num- 
bers, each) 25 

Mrs. Rundle's Cook Book 25 

McCuUock's Univei'sal Gazetteer 6 50 

Mesmerism and its Opponents 25 

Mexico as it was and is. Brantz Mayer. 2 50 

Memoirs of Vidocq • 50 

Morse's New School Geography 50 

Monk (the). M. G. Lewis 25 

Mosaic Workers. George Sand 25 

Maiden (the). T. S. Arthur 25 

Mother (the). '♦ 25 

Mysteries of Berlm. (10 parts, each).. . 12^ 

Mary Wilbur. Ingniliam 12 J 

Montezuma the Serf. Ingraham. (5 

parts, each) 12.^ 

Martin's Bible, (in numbers, each). . . . 2^ 

Mike Martin. Durivage 12j 

Mary Morland. Barker 124 

Mujor Jones* Courtship 50 

Monastery. Scott 37^ 

Mercedes of Castile. Cooper 50 

Mothers of Kngland. Mi's. Ellis 9.j 

Morning Watches. Miss Bremer 124 

Matilda. Eugene Sue 73 

Marquis de Letoriere. Eugene Sue. . . . 124 

Mysteries of Paris. 12* 

Monikins. Cooper 50 

Monscur Dupont. 124 

Moustache. 124 

Mother's Medical Adviser 124 

Mannaduke Wyvil. Herbert 374 

Monseur Violet's Travels. Marryalt.. . . 124 

Midshipman Easy. ** .... 25 

Mat Kavanah. Wm. Carletou 25 

Mrs. Peok's Pudding, &c 25 

Mirror Library. First Series 5 00 
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Manhood. Desi 
May-Day in Ne^ 
Moderation. M 
Medical Guide f 
Married and Sio 
Nabob at Home 
Neiglibon. Mit 
Nevilles of Gan 
Nelly Brown am 
Nigbtsofthe Eto 
Night and Morn 
Nina. Miss Bre 
Nan Darrell. M 
Neal*3 History o: ■ 
Napier's Peuinsu 

Neander^s Christ 
Norman's Yiicat- 
Nowlans (the). 

Hunter 

Ned Myers. Cr 
Nicholas Nickli^ 
Newton Foster, 
jNaval Officer. I 
Noctes Ainhrnflio 



50 

owning. 35 
23 

corn. . 



25 
. 25 
38 

25 
12i 
25 
. 12i 
. 25 
. 25 
. 12i 
. 25 
3 50 
6 00 



3 

1 

......2 

Ghost 



00 
25 
00 

25 
37i 
50 
25 



oreent .« 






50 


Oteota, or the Re 




• (8 




Ni>"8 , each).,. 






25 


Obst-Tv^tions ..i E 




;n...9 


00 


Old iVIijrtiilit> fc 




«... 


37i 


Oliver Twist. D 




. . . • 


50 


Paul Clifford. Bi 




. . , . 


25 


Pelham. 




. . . • 


25 


Piiili|> Augustus. "■i. 




. • . • 


25 


Pilgri?ns of the Rl ' ■ 






12i 


Prairie Bird. He 




-av.. 


25 


President's Daugl ■ !- 


■■'-. 


' r. .. 


m 


Prescott's Conq-ie • .•" '. 




oU..C, 


2.> 


" Fordiua ' 




vo.'s.O 


00 


Prose and Verse, i nomas U«) 


D(l. 

Wi 




wr \ 


PenciUiiigs by the Way. N. P. 


Uiw..: 


00^ 


Parker's Invitation te Happiness 


1.. . 




57.]^ 


Pelor Ploddy and other Tales. 


Neale.. 


50 


Pi'is.jiiers of Perote 






■2r) 


Pojir .hick. Marry att 






25 


Penny Magazine, re-publication. 


(21 




parts, (Mch) 






25 


Peregrine Buuce. Theodore Hook 




25 


Peregritjo Picklo. Smollett... 


... 




r.o 


Pen and Ink Sketches 






50 


Paul Redding. A Tale 






25 



Prime Minister. From the French 

Pirate (the). Scott : . . . . 

Pilot (the). Cooper 

Peveril of the Poak. Scolt 

Pathfinder. Cooper 

Precaution. " 

Pioneers. " 

Pniirie. " 

Physiology of the Passions 

Pmites own Book 1 

Plea for Woman. Mrs. Reid 

Polka Cast of Dancing 

Paul de Kock's Select Works. 1 vol . . .1 

Pickwick Papers. Dickons 

Poetry of Life. Mrs. Ellis 

Pictures of Life. " 

Peter Schlcinihl. From the German 

Philosopher's 'Stone. De Balzac 

Past mid Present. Carly le 

Pacha of Many Tales. Marry att 

Peter Simple. •* 

Pilgrimage to Treves. Anthon 

Parsonage of Mora. Miss Bremer 

Peasants. De B.-dzac 

's Daughter. A Novel 

I O'Toole's Courtship 

>f America. Griswold 3 

»f Kiirope. Longfellow 5 

f England. Griswold 3 

1 .': .lua 

- ..tAiitum Ship. Marryatt - 

Pirate and Three Cutters. Marryatt 

Poor Jack. '« 

Quaker City. George Leppard 1 

Quentin Durward. Scott 

Regent's Daughter. Dumas 

Richelieu. James 

Riwizi. Bulwer 

Rover, (Weekly Magazine) 

Richelieu. A Play 

Recreations of Christopher North 1 

Rottecticn. Mrs. Holland 

Robbers of the Rhine. Leigh Ritchie.. 

Roderick Random. Smollett. . « 

Romance and Rfiality. Miss Ljmdon... 

Rose d'AliuM't. .Tames 

Uaille ior a Wife. T. L. Nichols 

Ri:rai Life ^'1 Germany, flowitt. (2 parts) 

Kocky ^x(^lillt:uns. Irving. <1 parts).. 1 

Religion in Am'^rica. Baird. (5 pcirtj«,eacli) 

RefiwnuM':* hetort) ilif^ R^^foi^iiiiMon: 

Ror,Uv\oo(l — bick Tiir[>iti. Aiijsvvoilh. . 

Rds'j <,f Tisi.loton. ^'r'li'y Carlen 

Riiyming Dictioiiary. V»''Hhverj^ ■ 

Rob Roy. Scoit A . i . . . . 

Red Ci.nintlet. Scutt * 

Red Rover. Coopor 

Robmson Crusoe. Plates by v^Jrundville.! 



12 

37i 

50 

3:^ 

50 

.50 

50 

50 

25 

00 

25 

12i 

GO 

50 

37J 

25 

12.i 

1241 
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25 
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75 
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